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THE   OLD    SPANISH    SIBILANTS.1 

IN  the  standard  modern  Spanish,  the  language  of  Castile,  the  only 
signs  denoting  sibilant  sounds  are  ch,  s,  and  x  (when  popularly  pro- 
nounced s).2  In  the  older  speech  this  particular  class  of  consonants 
was  much  more  extensive  and  embraced  sounds  which  now  show  little 
or  no  traces  of  their  former  quality.  Altogether,  Old  Spanish  had 
seven  different  sibilant  sounds,  represented  by  the  following  signs  : 
c  or  c  before  e,i\  f  before  a,  o,  u  ;  z\  s;  ss-,  x  ;  g  before  e,  i ;  / ;  ch. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  sibilant  nature  of  these  Old 
Spanish  signs  needs  little  demonstration,  being  well  vouched  for  by 
the  testimony  of  grammarians,  who,  of  necessity,  had  to  define  them 
as  they  best  could,  and  by  the  practices  common  to  the  Arabic  and 
Jewish  portions  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people,  who,  writing  Spanish 
with  Arabic  or  Hebrew  characters,  used  sibilant  signs  for  all  these 
sounds.  The  most  important  of  the  utterances  of  the  grammarians 
have  been  collected  by  the  eminent  lexicographer  Cuervo,  whose 
article,  Disquisiciones  sobre  antigua  ortografia  y  pronunciation  caste- 
lianas  (Revue  hispanique,  II,  i  ff.),  appeared  while  the  present  trea- 
tise was  in  course  of  preparation,  and  has  been  its  chief  source  of 
information  as  to  this  particular  evidence.  Only  a  few  confirmatory 
notices  can  be  added  as  a  supplement  to  his  citations.  The  condi- 
tions exhibited  by  texts  written  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  characters 
will  be  set  forth  with  the  minuteness  that  has  seemed  necessary  and 


1  The  following  dissertation,  presented  in  candidacy  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of   Philosophy  at   Harvard  University  in  1897,  embodies  the  results  of  studies 
pursued  under  Professor  E.  S.  Sheldon.      For  his  invaluable  direction  and  kindly 
advice   I  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful.      My  sincere   thanks  are  also  due  to 
Professors    Kittredge,    Grandgent,  and   Marcou,  who,  with    Professor   Sheldon, 
have  been  good  enough  to  read  the  proof-sheets. 

2  This  essay  is  concerned  only  with  the  Castilian  sounds.     Andalusian  and 
other  dialect  peculiarities  are  only  incidentally  considered. 
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that  has  been  rendered  possible  by  Morf's  careful  edition  of  th< 
dfrdirtrWr*  Jbcma  <U  Josl  and  by  Foulche'-Delbosc's  investigations  ir 

row-Spanish.1 

But  the  first  endeavor  will  be  to  ascertain  the  parts  played  ii 
Old  Spanish  by  the  individual  sibilants.  Certain  of  the  characters 
as,  for  example,  c  (before  e,  /)  and  z,  have  now  a  common  value  anc 
:£ht  be  supposed  that  they  had  a  common  function  in  the  earlie: 
period  of  the  language.  Such  a  supposition  would,  however,  be  false 
being  contrary  to  the  statements  of  grammarians  and  to  the  presump 
tions  raised  by  the  different  sources  of  the  individual  sounds.  Ir 
truth,  with  the  exception  of  g  (before  e,  i)  and/,  which  had  apparent!; 
one  and  the  same  sound,  the  sibilant  signs  were  kept  carefully  apar 
in  Old  Spanish  texts,  because,  deriving  from  different  sources,  thei 
had  different,  though  in  certain  cases  related,  values.  Disregarding 
M,  which  has  preserved  its  Old  Spanish  sound  (//;,  and  presents  n< 
difficulties  in  its  history,  we  shall  find  that  there  were  four  classes  o 
sibilants : 

(1)  the  dental  sibilants  z  and  f*  which  were  not  interchangeable 
but  were  rigidly  kept  asunder,  because  one  was,  in  general,  th< 
voiced  (</*),  and  the  other  the  voiceless  (ts)  form  of  the  same  sound 

(2)  the  simple  sibilants  s  and  ss,  the  latter  always  voiceless,  th< 
former  both  voiced  and  voiceless. 

(3)  the  voiceless  palatal  sibilant  x  —  s. 


1  Portuguese  ought  also  to  shed  some  light  upon  the  older  conditions  of  Span 
Ml  phonology,  but  the  insufficiency  of  reliable  Old  Portuguese  texts  has  renderec 
it  impracticable  to  make  the  desired  use  of  that  language.  Valuable  informatioi 
•bout  the  Portuguese  sibilants  —  especially  those  of  Tras-os-Montes  —  and  thei 
rnUdon  to  the  Old  Spanish  sibilants  will  be  found  in  articles  by  Goi^alve: 
Vlaoaa,  printed  in  /tomam.i,  XII.  and  Rcvista  Lusitana,  II.  See  below,  p.  in 
»o*>  On  Tras-os-Montes  peculiarities,  see  J.  Leite  de  Vasconcellos,  O  dialect 
(Porto,  1883).  For  interesting  remarks  on  Andalusian  sounds  and  ai 
of  Old  Spanish  sibilants,  cf.  Vianna  in  O  Positirismo,  IV 
7»  ff..  reviewing  Schuchardt'i  Cantet  flamenco*  (Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  V). 

wffl  be  used  both  before  a,  *,  «  and  before  <•,  /,  as  the  cedilla  usuall; 
»PP**n  M  Old  SpanUh  eiren  in  the  latter  cases.  It  must  be  stated,  however,  tha 
the  Aliif*m,t<k<  GUnt*.  t  .  and  the  Fragmento  do  not  use  the  cedill; 

•I  an.  tad  the  Laltrtmte.  following  the  modern  custom,  does  not  use  it  before  e,  i 
In  the  otter  tots  the  cedilla  is  sometimes  omitted  before  t,  ,. 
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(4)  the  compound  sound  made  up  of  a  voiced  dental  -t 
palatal  sibilant,/,  g  (c,  *'),  =  dz. 

Of  these  there  remains  in  modern  Spanish  only  the  second  t 
which  has  also  been  reduced  to  but  one  form,  the  voiceless  s. 
sibilants  of  the  first  class  have  become  the  interdental  spirant  ]> ; 
those  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  the  guttural  spirant  \. 

To  make  obvious  the  well-observed  distinctions  in  the  use  of  these 
Old  Spanish  sibilant  characters,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
graphic  conditions  of  Old  Spanish  texts.  Unfortunately,  the  number 
of  texts  available  for  our  purposes  is  rather  limited,  since  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  editors  of  most  Old  Spanish  monuments  towards 
modernizing  the  aspect  of  the  works  has  impaired  their  usefulness 
as  phonetic  documents.  Hence  we  must  confine  our  attention  to 
texts  which  have  had  editors  aware  of  their  scientific  value,  and 
which  are  therefore  conscientious  reproductions  of  the  manuscripts. 
Those  used  for  the  present  investigation  are  : 
Altspanische  Glossen,  ed.  J.  Priebsch,  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  XIX,  i  ff.1 

—  nth  century  MS. 
El  Misterio  de  los  reyes  magos,  ed.  G.  Baist,  Erlangen,   1887.     See 

Lidforss  \\\Jahrb.f.  rom.  und  eng.  Lit.,  XII,  45,  on  the  date  of  the 

MS.,  which  is  either  the  i2th  or  the  i3th  century,  and  Hartmann, 

Ueber  das  altspanische  Dreikb'nigsspiel,   Bautzen,    1879,  pp.  46  ff. 
The  Poeme  d' amour  and  the  Debat  du  vin  et  de  Veau,  ed.  A.  Morel- 

Fatio,  Romania,  XVI,  364  ff.2 —  i3th  century  MS. 
The  Fragmento  de  un  poema  castellano  antiguo,  ed.  Octavio  de  Toledo, 

Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  II,  60  ff.;  see  especially  p.  44.  —  i3th  century  MS. 
El  Poema  del  Cid,  ed.   K.  Vollmoller,   Halle,   1879.'     See  BibL  de 

autores  espanoles,  LVII,  p.  xv.  —  i4th  century  MS. 


1  See  corrections  by  R.  Menendez  Pidal  in  Revista  critica  de  historia  y  literatura 
espanolas,  portugtiesas  /  hispano-am  eric  anas,  Madrid,  April,   1895.     Cf.  Rv> 
XXVI,  148. 

2  The  prose  piece  De  los  diez  mandamientos,  which  Morel-Fatio  also  prints  in 
Romania,  XVI,  379  ff.,  has  not  been  utilized  here  because  it  is  decidedly  Ara- 
gonese  in  its  peculiarities ;  see  ibid.,  p.  367. 

3  Other  available  editions  of  the  CVV/are  those  of  E.  Lidforss,  Lund,  1805 
lished  in  the  Acta  Universitatis  Lundensis,  torn.  XXXI,  pp.  77  ff-  of  Menendez 
Pidal,  Madrid,  1898,  and  of  A.  Huntington,  New  York. 
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The  rui**  d*  Filibfrto,  ed.  Octavio  de  Toledo,  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil., 

II.  40  ff.—  1 4th  century  MS.1 
Don  Juan  Manuel,  El  Libra  dtl  Cauallero  et  del  Escudero,  ed.  S.  Gra- 

fcnbcrg,  Rom.  Forschungcn,  VII,  427  <*•  5  see  especially  p.  446.— 

i$th  century  MS. 
Dispute  del  Ciurpo  e  del  Anima,  ed.  Octavio  de  Toledo,  Ztschr.f.  rom. 

Pkil.,  II,  63  ff. ;  see  ibid.,  p.  47-  —  1S&  century  MS. 
Don  Juan  Manuel,  El  Libro  dela  Caza,  ed.  G.  Baist,  Halle,  1880.  — 

1 5th  century  MS. 
Bin  sjHtnisfkes  SUinbuch,  ed.  K.  Vollmoller,  Heilbronn,  1880.  —  isth 

century  MS. 
La  estoria  del  rey  Anemur  e  de  losaphat  e  de  Barlaam,  ed.  F.  Lauchert, 

Rom.  Forschungen,  VII,  331  ff.  —  isth  century  MS. 
El  Labcrinto  Amoroso,  ed.  K.  Vollmoller,   Rom.  Forschungen,  VI, 

89  ff.     This  is  a  reproduction  of  a  printed  book  of  Barcelona, 

1618.* 


1  The  Visit*  is  found  in  the  MS.  of  the  Cantares  del  Arcipreste  de  ffita,  for- 
nerly  preserved  at  Toledo  and  now  in  Madrid,  and  is  in  script  of  the  same  date ; 
see  Lc,  p.  42.  The  MS.  of  the  Arcipreste  is  of  the  I4th  century;  see  Bibl.  de 
*MJ*rtt  tsftiUclts,  LVII,  p.  xxxi. 

• f  la  referring  to  these  works,  the  following  shortened  titles  and  abbreviations 
will  be  used :  MisUrio,  Potme,  Dfbat,  Fragmenlo,  Cid,  Vision,  C.  &>  E.  (=  Libro 
M  Cottatltro  et  dtl  Etcudtro),  Dispute,  Caza,  Stb.  (=  Ein  spanisches  Steinbuch), 
La  estoria  dtl  rey  Antmur,  etc.),  Lab.  (  =  El  Laberinto  Amoroso) .  The 
will  relate  to  the  gloss  number  of  the  Altspanische  Glossen,  line  number 
of  the  Potmt  and  the  D/bat,  verse  number  of  the  Cid,  stanza  (stz.)  and  line  number 
of  tht  DufKf+wongind  line  number  of  the  Lab.,  and  page  and  line  number  of  the 
A  number  standing  alone  after  a  word  will  indicate  its  frequency  of 
In  the  particular  text.  The  Libro  de  Cetreria,  etc.,  published  by  A.  Paz 
y  Molfc.  in  Ztsekr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  I,  222  ff.,  has  not  been  used,  because  it  writes 
the  probably  erroneous  /  for  i.  Another  good  text  from  the  same  MS.  as  the 
A  /  >  B.  has  just  appeared  — the  Estoria  de  los  quatro  doctores  de  la  sonta 
tfU»*.  ed.  F.  Lauchert.  Halle,  1897.  Graphically  it  does  not  vary  from  the 
A  /  &  B.  The  change  of  fnlatt  to  ensalze,  suggested  by  Lauchert,  p.  67, 1.  7,  is 
••••CMMij  and  phonetically  impossible.  The  verb  is  enlazar,  which  regularly 
h**  t  to  Old  Spanish }  the  word  proposed  as  a  substitute  could  have  only  f, 
coding  from  f**/n*rr.  The  texts  in  Men<$ndez  Pidal's  excellent  Leyenda  de  los 
/•/«•*»  *  Ur*  were  not  available  early  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
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~  I.       Z    AND    Q. 

(A)     Old  Spanish  z  from  Latin  intervocalic  C  (e,  i). 

In  the  earliest  texts  here  examined,  the  z  sometimes  appears,  but 
the  etymological  spelling  prevails.  So  the  Altspanische  Glossen  (nth 

•century)  have  no.  172  meretrize  and  no.  260  mortizino  mortlclnus, 
but  also  i^  facet,  102  facen,  28,  34,  118,  136,  2\o>ficieret,  iio/A/<v/, 
248  dicere,  47  ducere  (Latin  word  ?),  207  pacifiket,  253  bicinos,  166  »«*, 
42  omidero.  The  Misterio  (i2th  or  i3th  century)  writes  p.  i,  1.  19 
and  2,  26  dezid,  2,  8  dizeremos,  2,  15  dizremos,  2,  12  <//£<?#,  2,  24  //re//-, 
2,  31  dezimos,  and  again  2,  10  decides,  2,  n  dfcoi/,  i,  6  december,  i,  9 
and  2,  i  $  pace,  i,  12  faclda,  2,  16  ./#<:<?,  2,  24  /aw,  2,  25  place.  The 
Poeme  and  the  .Z^&z/1  (both  i3th  century)  use  2  with  much  greater 
frequency.  The  Poeme  has  1.  102  fiz,  34  and  >j$fiziese,  ifijizies,  125 

fiziera,  62  naryz,  77  z><?2,  106  dfc&V,  108  d&,  no  and  114  dize,  90  dfe*7/, 
98  dizia,  and  only  three  cases  of  the  etymological  spelling,  78  decia, 
84  decir,  56  doncela.  The  Debat  has  1.  8  fazes,  ^  faze,  91  fazen,  61 

fazedes,  24  suzia,  42  and  45  ^^,  86  and  92  ///jg£,  54  diziendo,  53  w^, 
and  but  two  cases  of  f,  1.  18  f accedes,  43 pla^e.  Finally,  the  Fragmcnto 
(i3th  century)  presents  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  Poeme  and 
the  Debat,  having  p.  60,  1.  i  dezir,  dizre,  61,  11.  3,  4  maldizie,  61,  5 
maldizre,  61,  i  jazia,  61,  3  /"^5^  (^^)?  61,  8  fazies,  61,  6  <//<?£,  and 
writing  ^  only  twice  in  p.  6 1,  11.  5,  7  fecist. 

From  the  i4th  century  on,  our  texts  show  the  z  almost  invariably, 
as  the  following  exhaustive  list  will  demonstrate.  The  exceedingly 
few  exceptions  are  noted  in  every  instance. 

auze  (=*avicem,  see  Romania,  X,  76).      Cid,  vv.  1523,  2366,  2369. 

ayrezitos.     Lab.,  no.  15,  v.  i. 

azevos  (=  aquifolium,  L.  L.  acifolium,  see  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I, 
§  501).  C.  &  E.,  p.  509,  1.  12. 

azeyte.     Stb.,  p.  14,  1.  5  5  l8>  20  5   X9.  J5- 

Beatriz.     Caza,  p.  46,  1.  4. 

ciznes.  C.  <S-  ^,  p.  504,  1.  3-  %  the  side  of  this  solitary  form  with 
0,  which  should  regularly  be  developed  from  the  c  of  a  Lat.  *  cicen, 
cicinus  (see  Archiv  /  lat.  Lexikographie,  I,  545),  occurs  the  mod- 
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ern  asm,  which  is  found  once  in  the  Vision,  p.  52,  1.  15,  twice  in 
the  /^A.,  43,  4  :  73,  21,  and  once  in  the  ^./.  <5^.,  p.  369,  1.  39.1 
fr-irfffrr  (coturnicem).  C.  6- £".,  p.  502,  1.  17;  503,  18  ;  504,  28. 
Gr*t,  (odornius,  p.  69,  1.  6,  guadarniz,  p.  43,  1.  17.  As  to  ^wa- 
^rrfftz,  cf.  Baist,  dm,  p.  113,  and  /fo>».  Fo*schungen,  I,  142.  In 
the  latter  place  he  says :  "  Guadarniz  ist  ein  berechtigter  Ver- 
wandter  von  Quaglia,  etc.,  durch  coturnix  beeinflusst." 

(=  cocatrices).     C.  &  E.,  p.  497,  1.  i. 

(=  coqucre,  L.  L.  *cocerc;  cf.  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  501). 
A.J.  <£•  B.t  p.  369,  1.  14.     Stb.,  cozido,  p.  32,  1.  17. 
€9WM,co*\na.     Cid,  vv.  1017,  2064.      F*j/0«,  p.  52,  1.  14. 
<n«.     Cid,  mur,  w.  348,  351,  cruzes,  v.  1582.     ^./.  &».#.,  cruz  14 

(p.  336,  11.  16,  17  ;  344,  36 ;  etc.).     Lab.,  cruz,  no.  27,  v.  15. 
4*fM0(=*decenum).     Cid,\.  1210.     C.  6-  -£.,  p.  491, 1.  9.    AJ.&B., 

p.  332,  1.  26. 
Jittmo  (—  decimum).      Cid,  v.  1798. 

Stb.,  p.  6,  1.  14 ;  7,  7.     C.  6-  ^.,  p.  489, 1.  34 ;  490,  19.     A.  /. 
.<  p.  350,  1.  10.     Lab.,  no.  17,  v.  30;  55,  20. 
r  and  parts.*     Cid  64  (vv.   19,  30,   129,  347,  389,  etc.),  bmdi- 
iifndo,  v.  541.      Vision  31  (p.  51,  11.  10,  37;    52,  19;   etc.).     Stb. 
34  (p.  4,  11.  3,  16 ;  6,  11.  4,  9,  14,  21,  etc.).     Disputa,  stz.  Ill,  v.  5  ; 
.   IV,  5;  VIII,  6;  XI,  7;  XII,  3.     C.d^.  8 1  (p.  443, 11.  5,  14,  15; 
444,  11.  i,  17,  18;  etc.).     Caza  181  (p.  i,  1.  10;  2,  i ;  3,  11.  9,  10, 
12,  16;  etc.),  but  desir  once  (p.  44,  1.  i).     Lab.  42  (no.  2,  vv.  13, 
*9V3*;  3«  4;  8,  25;  etc.).     A.J.&B.  128  (p.  332,  1.   15;  335, 
17  ;  336,  9  ;  etc.)  ;  contradczir,  etc.,  p.  365,  1.  39  ;   371,  35  ; 
372,3;  bendnir,  etc.,  p.  366,  1.   14;  373,  41;  374,  2;  383,   13  ; 
387,  11.  23,  25  ;  392,  5). 

.     Lab.,  no.  56,.  v.  52  ;  72,  47. 
M  p.  24, 11.3,9.    C.  <S^  E.,  p.  445, 1-  2.     Caza,  p.  4, 1.  7  ;  44f  6. 

1  A  cimilar  iiwUnce  of  ihe  apparent  change  of  s  to  s  before  a  nasal  is  the  fisme 
'-£,  p,  497, 1.  15,  and  502,  13,  which  the  editor  would  unnecessarily  change 
The  word  may  represent  cimicem  (see  Korting,  Worterb.,  s.v.  cimex), 
\  through  •timu,  with  a  metathesis  giving  *cizme,  may  have  become  cisme. 
'Xfcrfr  and  parts,"  or  »dnirt  etc.":  i.e.  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  quoting 
••cfc  of  the  numerous  verb  forms,  the  infinitive  will  usually  be  taken  as  the  norm 
'  ' 
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dozientos.     Cid,  vv.  917,  1564,  1813,  1817,   1854,   1868,  2< 
3246;  but  v.  1490  dofientos. 

duraznalcs  (cf.  duracinum).      C.  6°  E.,  p.  509,  1.  6. 

(a)duzir,  etc.  Cid,  aduzir,  etc.,  vv.  144,  263,  641,  1019,  1469,  1650, 
1864,  3242,  3582.  Stb.,produze,  p.  2,  1.  29  ;  4,  24  ;  15,  4  ;  33,  10, 
reduzidor,  p.  6,  1.  i.  A.J.&B.,  aduzir,  etc.,  22  (p.  333,  1.  39  ; 
336,  11.  7,  23  ;  etc.)  ;  enduzen  9  (p.  369,  1.  38  ;  370,  11.  4,  n,  13  ; 
etc.)  ;  enduzido,  p.  332,  1.  29  ;  370,  1 6. 

enzinas.      C.  &  E.,  p.  509,  1.  i.     Probably  a  formation  from  ilicem. 
The  Caza  has,  p.  15,  1.  16,  enzimares,  emended  by  Baist  to 
nares,  which  must  be  connected  with  enzina. 

fazer,etc.  Cid  81  (vv.  139,  223,  252,  285,  331,  etc.).  Vision  52 
(p.  51,  11.  18,  29,  42  ;  53,  11.  7,  23,  25  ;  etc.),  but  p.  56,  1.  42  fasia, 
60,  6  fasian.  Stb.  32  (p.  2,  1.  19  ;  3,  11.  7,  10  ;  5,  11.  6,  24;  etc.)  ; 
desfaze,  p.  32,  1.  28.  Disputa  9  (stz.  Ill,  v.  6 ;  IV,  4 ;  V,  5  ;  etc.). 
C.  6-  E.  371  (p.  443,  11.  i,  2,  5,  9,  10,  13,  17  ;  444,  11.  2,  8,  12  ; 
etc.)  ;  fazienda  18  (p.  462,  1.  6  ;  465,  11.  2,  7  ;  etc.)  ;  desfazer,  etc., 
p.  488,  11.  20,  22  ;  514,  25  ;  desfazimiento,  p.  511,  1.  33  ;  but  p.  461, 
1.  4  facer,  p.  482,  1.  1 6  feciestes.  Caza  253  (p.  i,  11.  4,  6,  7,  n,  14, 
16  ;  2,  11.  2,  10,  ii  ;  etc.),  but  p.  28,  1.  \^faser,  p.  43,  1.  \qfisiera. 
A,  J.  &>  B.  191  (p.  333,  1.  40;  334,  11.  19,  22;  335,  11.  12,  31  ; 
etc.)  ;  fazedor  and  bienfazedor  23  (p.  340,  1.  19  ;  342,  6  ;  344,  2  i  : 
etc.)  ;  fazedera,  p.  349,  1.  46  ;  desfazer,  etc.,  p.  341,  1.  19  ;  352,  40  ; 
355,  42  ;  386,  30;  fazimiento  10  (p.  344,  1.  30;  353,  11.  8,  9,  i  i  ; 
etc.)  ;  faziendas,  p.  351,  1.  22  ;  but  p.  392,  1.  32  fefieron.  Lab.  52 
(no.  3,  vv.  4,  8,  21  ;  4,  45  ;  etc.);  deshaziendo,  no.  8,  v.  14;  hazien- 
da,  no.  72,  vv.  n,  20,  49. 

fez  (=faecem).      A.  J.  d-  B.,  p.  336,  1.  5. 

foz.  Caza,  p.  84,  1.  22  foz ;  p.  88,  1.  15  hozes ;  p.  74,  1.  i  and  p.  76, 
1.  i  faz,  emended  by  Baist  to  foz.  These  four  cases  of  the  word 
have  the  sense  of  '  defile,'  and  point  to  faucem.  A  variant  form  is 
p.  78,  1.  9  and  p.  88,  1.  2$fos. 

iazer,  etc.  Cid,  vv.  393,  437,  618,  785,  1209,  1463,  1613,  2280,  2635, 
2702,  2869.  Vision,  yazes,  p.  51,  11.  23,  26;  56,  3.  Stb..  yazicntc, 
p.  10, 1.  13.  C.  &  E.,  yazen,  p.  503,  1.  27.  Caza,  yazen,  p.  35, 1.  30 ; 
36,  11.  i,  26.  A.J.  6-  B.,  yazer,  etc.,  p.  369,  1.  2  ;  378,  29;  388, 
36  ;  yazida  (noun),  p.  363,  1.  37  ;  366,  10  ;  377,  7  ;  385,  34. 


s  /.  D.  M.  Ford. 

jut*.     &*.,  p.  20,  1.  15.     C.  6-  £.,  p.  5l8>  1-  3°»  and  >*«  p.  518, 

L  34.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  383»  1-  I2-     Lab.Juezes,  no.  21,  v.  7. 
/<r*frto  (Ucerum,  'lizard' ;  cf.  modern  lagarto).     C.  6-  ^.,  p.  497, 

11.  8,  9. 

l**(d)rar,  etc.  Cid,  lazrado,  vv.  1045,  2802.  •  Disputa,  lazdrar,  stz. 
V,  L  8.  C.  6*  £".,  lazrada,  p.  465*  1-  27  5  /0s*r*z,  p.  450,  1.  15  ; 
463,  25.  Owa,  lazdrar,  p.  66,  1.  21  ;  /a*«rw,  66,  25  ;  lazeria,  59, 
26.  The  noun  lazerio,  lazeria  may  be  a  derivative  from  Lazarus. 
The  verb  las(d)rar  probably  comes  from  lacerare.1 

hnbrizcs.  Vision,  p.  52,  1.  17.  Caza,  p.  59,  1.  6;  61,  30;  62,  11.  5, 
i  i.  15,  1 6,  17.  The  only  Latin  source  actually  found  is  lumbricus, 
but  the  Spanish  and  other  Romance  forms  of  the  word  indi- 
cate the  existence  of  a  *  lumbrix,  *  lumbricem ;  see  Meyer-Liibke, 
Gramm.,  II,  §  17. 

tut.  Vision,  luz,  p.  58,  1.  30 ;  rreluzian,  p.  57,  1.  41  5  but  p.  57,  1.  42 
rrclusyan.  Stb.,  luz  (noun),  p.  16,  1.  16;  22,  27;  23,  29;  31, 
11.  16,  28;  luzf  (verb),  p.  9,  11.  5,  14;  24,  8  ;  27,  24;  reluze,  p.  9, 
1.  5;  23,8;  rcluzen,  p.  31,  1.  12;  reluziente,  p.  6,  1.  16;  33,  14; 
trasluzicntt,  p.  24,  1.  21  ;  26,  25;  31,  12.  A.  J.  6-  B.,  luz  15 
344,  1-  95  345,  16;  etc.);  luziendo,  p.  349,  1.  15;  /«s#/<?, 
p.  365,  1.  26;  379,  19.  Z^.,  luz  21  (no.  i,  v.  3  ;  4,  n  ;  etc.); 

.  luzts  (pi.  noun),  no.  i,  v.  16;  4,  i  ;  n,  26;  16,  11.  5,  10;  24,  34; 
47,  34 ;  luzeros,  no.  23,  v.  28 ;  luzcn,  no.  27,  v.  26  ;  32,  i  ;  luziente, 
no.  31,  v.  25. 

mansilla.  Vision,  amanzyllada,  p.  53, 1.  37.  Stb.,  manzilla,  p.  5, 1.  4 ; 
10,  5;  II,  2;  18,  14;  manzillados,  18,  23.  From  *macellam  for 
maculam.  The  inserted  «,  whether  due  to  the  influence  of  mancus 
or  not,*  did  not  hinder  the  development  of  a  voiced  sibilant  after 
it,*  or  did  not  enter  into  the  word  until  after  the  assibilation  of  the 
intervocalic  c. 

mttttina.     Stb.,  p.  8,  11.  2,  7  ;   14,  10;  20,  30 ;  melezinantes,  p.  31, 1.  9. 


1  Sc«  Grundriti,  I,  707,  §  54,  and  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  XIX,  36. 

f  Cf.  Grober  in  Arckrv  f.  lat.  Lexikographie,  III,  519. 

'  Cf.  below,  pp.  27  ff.,  30  ff.  In  mancha  =  maculam,  the  n  seems  to  have 
prevented  the  development  of  a  voiced  sound;  see  below,  p.  18.  It  is  not  safe, 
Awrfuie,  to  uy  that  n  allowed  the  development  of  a  voiced  sound  after  it. 
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Caza  23  (p.   5,  1.   7;   15,   11.   7,  9;   47,    19;  etc.;  mclczima,  p.  53, 
1.  14,  is  a  mistake  for  melezind);  melezinar,  p.  53,  1.  30  ;  55,  10; 
65,  6  (meleszinar,  p.  59,  1.  5,  must  be  a  mere  error).    The  Sti>. 
also  the  learned  forms  medicina,  p.  32,  1.  20,  and  medicinal,  p.  32, 
1.  18. 
narizes.      Vision,  p.  52,  1.  22  ;   57,  38  ;   59,  38  ;  Go,  22.      Caza,  p.  56, 

I.  26.     Lab.,  no.  62,  v.  14. 

0»*js.     £/£.,  p.  12,  11.  27,  28;   13,  10. 

pastorzillo  (=  *  pastoricellum ;  see  below,  p.  38).     Lab.,  no.  39,  v.  2  : 

70,   2. 

paz.  Cid,vv.  527,978,  1308,  1464,  1525,  2329,3139,3385.  C.  &  E., 
p.  450,  1.  4;  458,  3;  510,  32  ;  514,  4;  518,  29.  A.  J.  &  B.i 
(P-  359>  1-  ii  ;  36o>  I2  I  etc-)-  Lab.,pazes,  no.  74,  v.  i. 

pecadriz.     A.J.  6-  ^.,  p.  373,  1.  39. 

perdizes  (pi.).  F/>w«,  p.  52,  1.  15.  C.  6*  .£.,  p.  500,  1.  28  ;  502,  17  ; 
503,  18.  Caza,  p.  6,  11.  2,  9  ;  17,  20  ;  69,  6  ;  72,  11.  21,  27  ;  85, 

II.  9,  15;  86,  24. 

pez  (=  picem).      Vision,  p.  57,  1.  35.     A.J.  6*  B.,  p.  343,  11.  25,  30. 
plazer,  etc.    Cid  34  (vv.  180,  539,  625,  626,  etc.).    Vision  8  (p.  52, 11.  20, 

34;  55,455  etc.).    Stb.,  p.  5,  1.  7  ;   18,2;   20,24;  22,14.    C.  &  E. 

40  (p.  443,  11.   i,   13  ;   444,  21  ;  etc.)  ;  plazentero,  p.  464,  11.  3,  5  ; 

but  p.  462,  1.  5  placer.     Caza  20  (p.  7,  11.  4,  7,  8,  13,  23  ;   16,  23  ; 

etc.)  ;  plazentero,  p.  6,  1.  3  ;  7,  29  ;  86,  22  ;  plazenteria,  p.  16,  1.  23. 

^./.  <5^  ^.,  p.  334,  1.  30;  351,  23;  357,  34;  389,   13;  plazibles, 

P-  372»  1-  35-     Lab->  P-  40,  11-  22,  32  ;  70,  52. 
plazo  (==  placitum).      Cid,   vv.    212,306,    309,    321,   392,   414,    1208, 

2970,  3000,  3468,  3480,  3483,  3533,  3534-     Lab.,  no.  8,  v.  31. 
quatorze.     C.  &*  E.,  p.  483,  1.  16;  490,  i. 

quinze.     Cid,  vv.  291,  472,  798,  2251.     Caza,  p.  40,  1.  12;  50,  6;  61,  15. 
rrapaz  (=  rapacem?).      OV/,  v.  3289. 
myjs.     C.  6-  ^.,  p.  489,  11.  9,   14,   19-     A-J-  &  B.,  p.  339,  1.  20; 

342,  22  ;  349,  20 ;  356,  30  ;  374,  17.      Caza,  p.  3,  1.  9  ;  53,  20. 
rrezar,  etc.     Cid,  v.  238.     A.J.  6*  ^.,  p.  357,  1.  38.     Lab.,  no.  65, 

vv.  13,  15,  20,  54. 
rrezien.     A.J.  6*  B.,  rrezientemente,  p.  352,  1.  27.     Lab.,  rezien,  no. 

49,  v.  2. 
salzes  (salicem).      C.  &  E.,  p.  509,  1.  13. 


/.  D.  M.  Ford. 

(*  simplicellum).     C.  &  E.,  p.  494,  1.   2   (bis).     Instead  of 
//s  etymon  *simplicellus,  Cornu  (Romania,  IX,   137)  has  pro- 
posed •singellus  from  singulus.1 
snuff  (•ucidum).     Cui,  v.  2291.      Vision,  p.  53,  1.  2  ;  55,  13  ;   57,  39  ; 

59,  17  ;  tnsuziada,  p.  51, 1.  33  (the  text  te&*n  fuziada)  ;  but  p.  59, 

1.  25  susyos.    Sib.,  suziedades,  p.  8,  1.  6.    A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  342,  1.  44; 

346,6;  365,21;  372,3';  378,  13;  384,  40;  suzidat,?.  378,1.20; 

369,  1 1  ;  cnsuziar,  etc.,  1 1  (p.  336, 1.  18  ;  342,  10  ;  etc.)  ;  suziamente, 

p.  381,  1.  8.     Lab.,  ensuziar,  no.  62,  v.  79. 
tmientos.     Ci<i,  vv.  419,  723,  2103. 
*a*io  (=  vacivum).     Cid,  vv.  4,  997,  3627,  3676.    A.J.  6»  B.,  p.  350, 

1.  25.     Lab.,  no.  36,  v.  76 ;  39,  17  ;  62,  24. 
vein.    Lab.,  no.  13,  v.  34. 
*€*,  btz,  vez.    Cid,  vezes,  v.  1626.    Vision,  uezes,  p.  53, 11.  23,  24.    Stb., 

***,  P-  33.  11-  I2,  17  ;  uezes,  p.  4,  1.  15  ;  5,   i  ;   14,  23  ;   15,  15  ;  21, 

6 ;  32,  25;  but  p.  28,  1.  5  uefes.     C.  6-  E.,  vez,  p.  447,  1.  19  ;  450, 
ufzes  20  (p.  444,  11.  27,  28  ;  447,  2  ;  etc.).     A.J.  d^  B.,  vez, 

P.  339.  I-  "  J  34i,   16;  359,  43  (text  has  boz)-,  360,   i  ;  379,  7; 

391,  12  ;  r««,  p.  348,  1.  29  ;  370,  24;  387,  27.     Lab.,  vez  9  (no. 

10,  vv.  3,   13,  23,  etc.)  ;  vezes  9  (no.  13,  v.  20  ;    18,  6  ;  32,  3  ;  36, 

49;  etc.).     Caza,  vez  12  (p.  21,  11.  12,  16  ;  23,  18 ;  28,  25  ;  etc.); 

vezes  57  (p.  6, 11.  4,  15  ;  7,  1 1  ;   14,  28  ;  etc.)  ;  the  form  veces,  p.  65, 

1.  26,  is  supplied  by  Baist  to  fill  out  a  lacuna  in  the  text. 
uezino.     Cid,   uezindad,   v.   567.     Stb.,  uezino,  p.    10,  1.   10;   14,  24. 

A.J.  &•  B.,  vezino,  p.  347,  1.  29;  356,  39  ;  361,   24.     Lab.,  vezin- 

dad,  no.  49,  v.  43. 
uo*,  hot,  voz.     Cid,  boz,  vv.  3167,  3211  ;  uozes,  vv.  35,  719,  3292  ;  but 

v.  3663  voces.      Vision,  boz,  p.  56,  1.  31.     Disputa,  voz,  stz.  Ill,  v.  2. 

C.  6*  E.,  vozes,  p.  444,  1.  7.     A.J.&  B.,  boz,  voz  18  (p.  341,  1.  41  ; 

343»  10 ;  345,  22;  etc.);  bozes,  uozes  8  (p.  355,  1.  26;  375,  30; 

etc.).    Lab.,  voz  9  (no.  2,  v.  20  ;  14,  40  ;  18,  38  ;  etc.)  ;  vozes,  no.  40, 

v.  42  ;  46,  20.     Caza,  voz,  p.  22,  1.  15  ;  vozes  16  (p.  20,  11.  25,  27  ; 
i  7  ;  etc.) ;  but  vases  three  times  (p.  20,  11.  n,  24;  p.  27, 1.  27  ; 

p.  29,  1.  1 8).' 


1  See  Zttckr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  IV,  475,  and  below,  p.  28. 
»  Add  to  this  list,  traduzir  (traducere),  onzeno  (*undecenum),  dezimo  and 
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This  long  list  of  examples  furnishes  abundant  proof  of  tn< 
that  a  Latin  C,  after  a  vowel  and  before  an  e  or  /  not  in  hiatus,  pro- 
duced a  z  in  Old  Spanish.  The  only  exceptions  are  :  — 
p.  461,  1.  4, facer;  p.  482, 1.  \t>,ficiestes  ;  p.  462,  1.  $,  placer:  A.J.  < 
p.  392,  1.  32,  fefieron:  Stb.,  p.  28,  1.  5,  ueces :  Cid,  v.  3663,  voces: 
Caza,  p.  44,  1.  i,  desir ;  p.  28,  1.  \±,faser;  p.  43,  1.  \^,fisiera;  p.  78, 
1.  9,  and  p.  88,  1.  23,  fos ;  voses  three  times  (p.  20,  11.  n,  24;  p.  27, 
1.  27  ;  p.  29,  1.  18):  Vision,  p.  56,  1.  42,  fasia ;  p.  60,  1.  6,  fasian ; 
p.  59,  1.  25,  susyos ;  p.  57,  1.  42,  rrelusyan ;  p.  52,  1.  13,  mortesynas. 
These  exceptions  are  relatively  so  inconsiderable  in  number  that  they 
may  be  regarded  as  mere  mistakes,  or  as  dialectical  variations  on 
the  part  of  scribes.  Baist,  Caza,  p.  207,  explains  fisiera  as  a  typo- 
graphical error  for  fiziera,  and  states  that  Old  Spanish  z  never 
became  s,  the  appearance  of  the  latter  sign  in  printed  texts  being 
due  to  a  misreading  of  the  manuscripts,  in  which  it  is  often  hard  to 
distinguish  a  z  from  the  short  cursive  s.1  This  explanation,  if  valid, 
sweeps  away  the  major  part  of  our  exceptions  and  leaves  us  to 
deal  with  only  six  cases  of  f  where  we  expect  z.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  the  isolated  voces  of  the  Cid  is  aught  but  a  mere  edito- 
rial slip,  yet  nothing  justifies  the  belief.2  The  other  instances  occur 
in  1 5th  century  texts,  that  is,  at  a  period  when  the  etymological  prin- 
ciple cannot  have  had  much  influence  upon  scribes,  but  when,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sound  denoted  by  z  must  have  begun  to  unvoice 
and  to  become  confounded  with  that  denoted  by  f.  Herein  may 
lie  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  f  in  these  cases,  where  it  was 
conventionally  erroneous,  but  phonetically  correct.  As  already 
stated,  a  dialectical  influence  may  also  have  operated  here.  Not  to 
be  included  among  the  real  exceptions  are  the  docientos  of  the  Cid, 
v.  1490,  the  cisne  of  the  Vision,  A.J.  &>  B.,  and  Lab.,  and  the  meles- 
zinar  of  the  Caza,  p.  59,  1.  5.  The  s  of  the  last-named  word  must  be 


peziento  (pix,  picem,  *picentum),  found  in  selections  from  the  translation  of 
the  Iliad  (i5th  century),  published  by  Vollmoller,  Hamburg,  1893,  in  Studien  zur 
Literaturgeschichte,  Michael  Bernays  gewidmet,  etc.  See  there  pp.  238,  1.  8;  240, 
1.  14;  239,  11.  15,  16;  243,  1.  16. 

1  See  below,  p.  100. 

2  Huntington's  edition  has  voces,  but  Menendez  Pidal  prints  vozes. 
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an  erroneous  insertion  ;  the  history  of  fisne  is  not  clear x ;  and  dofien- 
.  of  course,  not  a  mistake  for  dozientos,  but  rather  a  new  form 
based  upon  dos  and  fieiitos. 

The  i  having  once  developed,  it  remained  even  though  brought 
into  contact  with  a  consonant  through  the  loss^  of  an  intervening 
vowel  or  the  later  insertion  of  the  consonant.  Examples  of  this  fact 
are  not  few.  Noted  above  will  be  found:  Fragmento,  dizre,  maldizre; 
Cid,  dietmo,  lairados,  lazradas,  quinze ;  C.  6-  E.,  duraznales,  enzinas, 
ctuimares,  quatorze,  salzes,  senziellas  ;  Vision,  amanzyllada  ;  Stb.,  man- 
tilla, manzillados ;  Disputa,  lazdrar ;  Caza,  lazdrar,  quinze;  Lab., 
donzella,  pastorzillo. 

(B)  Old  Spanish  z  apparently  from  Basque  intervocalic  c  (e). 

If  the  etymology  given  by  Korting,  Worterb.,  no.  1106,  upon  the 
authority  of  Larramendi,  is  correct,  Old  Spanish  z  has  resulted  from 
Basque  C  (e)  become  medial,  in  bezero,  A.J.  6°  B.,  p.  347,  1.  25,  and 
p.  370,  1.  39  (=  beia  +  cecorra). 

(C)  Old  Spanish  z  apparently  from  Latin  intervocalic  g  (Y). 

In  one  word  intervocalic  g  (/)  seems  to  have  become  the  voiced 
sibilant  *.  This  is  rrezio  and  its  related  forms :  —  Cid,  areziado, 
v.  1291.  Caza,  rrezio,  p.  56,  1.  7  ;  71,  26  ;  but  rrefio,  p.  6,  1.  7  ;  15, 
20;  18,  11.  25,  30;  22,  11.  3,  4;  25,  8;  27,  26;  34,  27;  58,  17;  71, 
20.  A.J.  6*  B.,  rrezio,  p.  376,  1.  6;  392,  3;  rreziamente,  p.  386, 
1.  27.  Lab.,  rezio,  no.  23,  v.  35  ;  44,  22. 

Although  rrezio  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  Caza,  it  cannot  be  the 
correct  Old  Spanish  form.  Of  all  our  texts,  the  Caza  is  the  most 
likely  to  admit  faulty  forms  (see  Horning,  Lateinisches  C,  p.  87, 
apropos  Qiposo).  The  only  source  indicated  for  rrezio  is  rigidus,  but 
this  is  clearly  exceptionable  on  phonetic  grounds,  since  the  g,  instead 
of  assibilating,  should  have  disappeared;  cf.  maestro  =  magistrum, 
rcina  =  reginam,  ley  =  legcm,  leer  =  legere,  and,  a  case  more  exactly 
in  point,  frio  =  frigidum.  *Recidus  (see  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I, 
I  524)  would  properly  become  rrezio  in  Old  Spanish,  and  this  form 


its,  I,  p.  709,  §  60,  thinks  it  learned;  cf.  also  Rom.  Forschungen, 
IV.  417.     Cimt  and  not  eitnt  has  survived  in  the  modern  speech. 
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seems  required  by  the  Albanian  rek'cthe.     Possibly,  then,  the  word 
appeared  in  a  double  form  in  Vulgar  Latin,  as  *  recidus  f<.- 
and  Albanian,  and  as  *regidus  for  Italian  (reddd)  and  French  (> 
Certainly  the  evidence  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  the  change  of  inter- 
vocalic g  (z)  to  z  in  Spanish. 

(U)     Old  Spanish  z  from  Latin  intervocalic  ty. 

The  only  descendants  of  intervocalic  ty  words   (i.e.  words  con- 
taining t  +  unaccented  /   or  e  in   hiatus)  occurring  in   the  Altspa- 
nische   Glossen    and    the    Misterio    are    learned    forms.1      Thus    the 
former  has  no.  245  serbiciales,  no.  257  precio,  and  the  latter  ha.s 
1.  29  profecias.     The  z  appears  first  in  our  texts  in  the  popular  word 
rrazon,  which  is  found  in  the  Poeme,  11.  2,  3,  65  and  the  Debat,  11.  44, 
67,  96,  the  latter  having  also  the  learned  prefian,  1.  17.     The  / 
mento  has  only  the  learned  word  s/rzw  [/]<:/#,  p.  61,  1.  7,  and  or,- 
p.  61,  1.  7. 

From  the  i4th  century  on,  our  texts  present  z  for  intervocalic  ty 
with  even  fewer  exceptions  than  in  the  case  of  intervocalic  C  (e,  /'). 
The  frequency  of  the  suffix  -eza  (=  -itiam)  will  be  noticed  in  the  sub- 
joined list. 

alteza.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  342,  1.  21;  343,  5. 
aguzaron.     A.J.  &*  B.,  p.  368,  1.  4;  aguzeste,  336,  24. 
amarillez.     Stb.,  p.  8,  1.  22  ;   14,  15. 
amarilleza.     Stb.,  p.  14,  1.  3. 
asperezas  (pi.).     Lab.,  no.  29,  v.  12. 
atizan.     Lab.,  no.  41,  v.  6  ;  tizna  (pres.  indie.,  3d  sing.),  no.  73,  v 

atizne  (pret.  indie.,  ist  sing.),  no.  73,  v.  20. 

auareza.      C.  6^  E.,  p.  455,  1.  24;  456,  2.     A.J.  &>  B.,  p.  356,  1.  37. 
braueza.      C.  6-  E.,  p.  516,  1.  24;  517,  11.  2,   19,   21.      Cuz<r.   } 

1.9. 

bebdez.     Stb.,  p.  17,  1.  5. 

belleza.     Lab.,  no.  i,  v.  4  ;   58,  30;  66,  26;  27,  36. 
breueza.     A.  J.  &>  B.,  p.  389,  1.  29. 
criazon.      Cid,  vv.  2707,  2919. 
adelgazare  (verb).      Caza,  p.  57,  1.  5. 


1  The  retention  of  the  /  after  the  sibilant  shows  their  learned  nature. 
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dxreza.    .SM.,p.  2,11.  20,21;  16,3  ;  26, 11.  18,24;  27,20.    A.J.&B., 

p.  358.  I-  3'  ;  383,  24;  393,  16-     z^-»  no-  23,  v.  41. 
enbriagutz,     A.J.  6-  -#.,  p.  37°»  !•  20  5  39°>  23- 

C.  &  E.,  p.  455»  u-  22»  24l  456>  n-  J>  55  457,  u-  ",  12. 
^./.  &•  ^.,  p.  335)  1-  22  i  339>  34;  354,  32  ;  355>  6  I  3^4, 

11.  17,  30;  366,   16;  373,   14;  39J>  33-     Lab>,  no-  20>  v-  l8  J  27» 

44;  34,  ii  ;  42,  32;  49,  58;  59,  5. 
flaquaa.     C.  &•  £.,  p.  463,  L  20;  465,  32  ;  468,  23.     A.  J.  6-  ^., 

p.  348,  1.  15  ;  354,  3  ;  382,  4 ;  386,  41. 
fsndna.     A.  J.  <5r-  B.,  p.  380,  1.  36. 
fortalaa.     C.  6-  £".,  p.  511,  1.  5;  517,  12.     Stb.,  p.  13,!.  16;  p.  17, 

1.  24.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  362,  11.  9,  10 ;  363,11.  30,  31  ;  364,  6;   375, 

'3  '  378»  43  5  391*  32-     Lab.,  no.  58,  v.  12. 

franqueta.  C.  &  E., p.  455, 11.  21,  22,  23,  24  ;  456,4;  457,11.11,12. 
grande*.  C.  6-  E.,  p.  496,  1.  21.  A.J.  6-  ^.,  p.  345,  34;  395,  36. 
grandeza.  Stb.,  p.  6,  1.  10.  Caza,  p.  5,  1.  20.  A.  J.  6°  .Z?.,  p.  335, 

1.  21  ;  342,  41;  354,  42;  355,  11.24,  40;  356>  65  3^2,  10;  367, 

n  :   371,  20;  374,  29. 

granizo  (=  *  granltium).1  Stl>.,  p.  22,1.  10531,25.  Lab.,  no.  19,  v.  10. 
guarnizon.  Cid,  w.  1715,  3073,  3244,  3476,  3538,  3636,  3675,  3678, 

3680. 

hinchazones  (inflationem).     Lab.,  no.  48,  v.  47. 
langucta.     A.J.  6^  B.,  p.  391,  1.  5. 
ligfrcza.     C.  &>  E.,  p.  498,  1.  3.     Caza,  p.  71,  1.  30. 
limpitza.     Stb.,  p.  23,  1.   20.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  358,  1.  23;  377,  30; 

3»«,  '7- 

Uantza.     Stb.,  p.  4,  1.  21. 

mtnuto  (=  *  minutiavit).     A.  J.  6-  B.,  p.  386,  1.  29. 
naturaUza.     C.  &  E.  14  (p.  449,  1.  22  ;  493,  6;  506,   21  ;  510,  6; 

etc.).     5/tf.,  p.  4,  11.  14,  19;   10,  4;  30,  13  ;  33,  n.     Lab.,  no.  4, 

v.  46;  56,  14. 
nobfaa.     C.  &  E.,  p.  449,  1.  16  ;  453,   19.     Caza,  p.  2,  1.  19.     A.J. 

*•  A.  P-  354,  1.  34- 
p<quitez.     A.  J.  &  B.,  p.  352,  1.  14. 

C.  6-  E.,  pere(n)za,  p.  491,  1.  23  ;  perezoso,  p.  472,  11.  8,  9, 

Cuervo,  Rnut  kitpanique,  II,  17,  seems  to  assume  the  etymon  granicium. 
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18  ;  473»  2  ;  5°8>  3-     -'•-/.  **  /•'-.  cnperczcs,  p.  349,  1.  45  ;  pcrezoso, 
P-  352>  !•  34-     But  Zrf/>.,  no.  8,  v.  29,  f.-rsfoso. 

^.  /.  6-  ;!?.,  p.  337,  1.  20 ;  pobrcziclla,  333,  8  ;  353,  33. 
?&«>»,  p.  55,  1.  39.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  349,  11.  17,  21,  33.     Caza, 
P-  77>   !•   275   but  p.  78,  1.  i  poso  avron.  \\   place-name. 
Latcinisches  C,  p.  87,  expresses  doubt  as  to   wheth. 
really  from  puteus.     If  it  is,  the  form  is  susceptible  of  the  explana- 
tions advanced  above  on  p.  1 1. 

prez    (pretium).1      Cid,    vv.     1748,    1755,    3197,  3444.      The   O 
also  the  learned  forms  prefioso,  vv.  1762,  2216;  prewar,  apt, 
etc.,  vv.   77,  475,  etc- 5  apre^iadura,  vv.  3240,  3250.     The  < 
texts  have  only  the  learned  forms. 

prenez.     Stb.,  p.  25,  1.  24. 

prouezas.      Cid,  v.  1292. 

rrazon.  Cid  29  (vv.  19,  1348,  1375,  J377>  '866,  1893,  1926,  2043, 
etc.);  cf.  rrazon,  vv.  2329,  2467,  2773,  3388;  rafon,  v.  3216. 
Rration  is  not  a  variant  spelling  of  rrazon,  but  is  a  learned  word 
with  a  different  sense.  Rrazon  =  reason,  minion  =  share,  Eng. 
rations.  The  nz/w/  of  v.  3216  is  due  to  a  sixteenth  century 
corrector;  see  Mene'ndez  Pidal.  Vision,  rrazon  18  (p.  51,  1.  4.1; 
53.  U-  J6,  33?  35;  etc-)  5  rrazonar,  p.  51,  1.  n  ;  but  p.  54, 
1.  13  rrazon.  C.  6-  E.,  rrazon  108  (p.  444,  11.  25,  30;  445,  11.  3, 

15  ;  449,  11.  9,  ii ;  etc.)  ;  rrazonan,  p.  455,  1.  18;  508,  11.  8,  14. 
16;   razonado,  p.   518,  1.  36;  rrazonal,  p.  487,  11.  23,  25;  488,  7; 
493,  25  ;  but  p.  497,  1.  19  rrafion.     Disputa,  razon,  stz.  VIII,  1.  i; 
XIV,  i.     Stb.,  razon,  p.  10,  1.  24;   18,  26;  23,  27  ;   27,  15.      ( 
razon   16   (p.  3,  1.  4;   5,    16;   6,    18;  etc.);  razonablcs,  p.   2,  1.  6. 
A.  J.  6-  B.,  rrazon  21   (p.  335,  II.  34,  36;   337,  22;  339,  26); 
sy?irrazon,  p.  382,  1.    10;  rrazonable,   p.  353,  1.  2;  360,   10;  375, 

1 6  ;  380,  11.  45,  46  ;  rrazonado,  p.  374,  1.  32.     Lab.,  razon,  no 

v.  23;   22,  10 ;  27,  66;  43,  27;  57,  vv.  9,  10;  sinrazoncs,  no.   17, 
v.  8;    22,  9;  43,  53. 

rriqueza.  Cid,  vv.  481  (rriquizas),  811,  1200,  1269,  1648,  1792, 
2580,  2659,  2663.  Vision  10  (p.  52,  11.  25.  31  ;  56,  n  ;  57,  15; 


1  On  the  absence  of  a  final  o,  cf.  Joret  in  Romania,  I,  456,  apropos  of  solat, 
and  see  below,  p.  58. 
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etc.);  but  p.  55,  1.  43»  rriquesas,  see  above,  pp.    n  f.     C.  &  E., 
p.  464,  1.  13.     Stb.,  p.  20,  1.  18  ;  25,  29.     A.  J.  6-  B.  13  (p.  333, 
II.  4,  6 ;  337,  4 1  34<>,  9  J  etc.).     Lab.,  no.  i,  v.  6. 
rudeta.     Sib.,  p.  14,  1.  I7> 

Cid,  vv.  1987,  2114,  2472,  2572,  2961,  ,3243.     Disputa,  stz. 

XI.  1.   2. 

OV/f  vv.  228,  2872.  Vision,  solazes  (pi.),  p.  58,  1.  31.  A.J. 
&•  B.,  p.  360,  1.  i  ;  383,  32.  Korting  gives  the  source  as  solatium. 
Hut  Horning  rejects  the  etymon  solatium  and  declares  for  so/a- 
•;;.  He  says  (Lateinisches  C,  p.  23),  "  Die  meisten  Romanisten 
schreiben  zwar  solatium,  dies  ist  jedoch  ein  nackter  Barbarismus, 
wie  Lachmann  zum  Lucrez  S.  348  bemerkt  'barbare  qui  per  / 
scriptum  exhibent,  cum  tamen  mendatium  nemo  probet.'  Noch 
in  den  Inscriptiones  Africae  Latinae  C.  I.  L.  VIII,  Pars  prior, 
findet  man  das  Wort  nur  mit  c\  solacio  9048,  6  ;  soiacia  2756,  5  ; 
4071,  10;  soladulum  7427."  Meyer-Liibke  (Literaturblatt  f. 
germ.  u.  rom.  Phi!.,  1884,  col.  277),  supports  Homing's  view  and 
declares  that  solatium  must  now  yield  definitively  to  "  dem  allein 
richtigen  solatium"  Solatium  is  also  upheld,  to  the  exclusion  of 
solatium,  by  Georges  (Lexikon  der  lateinischen  Wortformen,  Leip- 
zig, 1890)  and  by  Grober,  Vulgar lateinische  Substrate  romanischer 
.  Worter,  A.  L.  L.  (i.e.  Archiv  fur  lateinische  Lexikographie  und 
Grammatik),  V,  472,  the  former  citing  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  II,  1094,  2 
and  VIII,  4071,  as  well  as  Corp.  Gloss.  II,  185,  no.  34.  It  there- 
fore seems  best  to  treat  solatium  as  a  mediaeval  barbarism  for 
solatium.  There  is  still,  however,  a  difficulty  to  be  encountered, 
that  is,  the  loss  of  final  o,  for  whether  derived  from  solatium  or 
solatium,  the  Spanish  word  should  show  this  terminal  vowel. 
Joret,  in  his  article  La  loi  des  finales  en  espagnol  (Romania,  I,  456) 
has  sought  to  solve  this  difficulty  by  the  following  explanation  : 
"Enfin  solaz  (solatium),  s'il  n'est  point  d'origene  catalane  ou 
provenc,ale,  montrerait  le  suffixe  atius  identifie'  a  ax,  atis"  It  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  if  the  noun  were  regarded  as  a 
verbal  abstract  in  Spanish,  the  absence  of  a  final  o  would  offer 
no  difficulty.1 


1  So/at  is  probably  a  loan-word  in  Spain.     See  later  under  cy. 
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sotileza.      C.  e-  /:.,  p.  474,  1.  S.     A.  J.  &•  .40. 

tafizcs  (=  *tapetium>     Lab.,  no.  65,  1.  38  ;   66,  7.     For  the  Spa: 

corresponding  to  the  Latin  e,  cf.  Horni; 

p.  22)  on  the  Old  French  tapiz.     The/  would  seem  to  in,: 

that  the  word  did  not  undergo  an  entirely  popular  tr< 
Tizon  (=  titionem,  the  brand,  i.e.  th  ;>6,  2575, 

2727>  3i53»  3I75>  3*89,  3201,  3556,  3643.      Cf.  atizan. 
tcrcazas.      C.  6-  E.,  p.  504,  1.  n.      This   word   may  be  forn 

Lat.  torquatus,  through  *  torquatius.2     But  Meyer-Lubke  (6></w«., 

II,  §  413)  seems  inclined  to  suppose  a  vulgar  formation  with  -*x, 

-acem. 

torpeza.     Stb.,  p.  25,  1.  14. 
tristeza.      Vision,  p.  51,  1.  44;  52,  11.  2,  38.      Stb.,  p.  13,  1.  i  ;    15,  13. 

A.J.  &  B.  17  (p.  335, 1.  29  ;  336,  22  ;  337, 11.  14,  19  ;  etc.).    Lab., 

no.  8,  v.  16;    14,  7  ;   27,  60. 
vejez.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  337,  1.  20  ;  341,  9  ;  364,  5. 

It  is  plain  that  the  evidence  points  only  one  way  for  the  develop- 
ment of  intervocalic  ty,  that  is,  towards  the  sole  result  z.     Only  five 
exceptional   spellings   occur,  —  ra$on  in  the  Cid,  v.  3216,  and   the 
Vision,  p.  54,  1.  i$,poso  in  the  Caza,  p.  78,  1.  i,perefoso  in  the  . 
no.  8,  v.  29,  and  rriqnesas  in  the    Vision,  p.   55,  1.   43.     Baist  (see 
above,  p.  n)  accounts  easily  for  the  s  cases;  f  must  appear  by  mis- 
take in  rafons(ct.  rra(iori)  and  is  intelligible  at  the  late  date  of  the 
Lab.,  when  z  and  f  had  a  common  sound.     The  rrafion  of  the 
v.  2329,  etc.,  and  the  C.  <5>°  E.,  p.  497,  1.  19,  is  a  learned  word. 

Some   other   non-learned   words    seem    to    constitute    exceptions. 
They  are  the  modern  manzano,  ponzona,  which  are  found  as  ma\n\- 
$a\ji\o,  Poeme,  v.  61,  manfanar,  ibid.,  vv.  13,  27,  30;  mafanas,  Cid, 
v.  3178  ;  manzano,  Lab.,  no.  26,  v.  40,  Man$anares  (the  river),  ibid., 
no.   21,  v.  i  ;  35,  7  ;  41,    i  ;  64,   i  ;  66,  3  ;  67,  23  ;  po(iw>: 
p.  59,  11.  39,   42  ;  enpofonnadas,  ibid.,  p.  59,  1.  44;  enpe^onn 
p.   53,  1.   2  ;  ponfonadas,   C.  6-  E.,  p.   497,  11.   5,   6  ;    aponfonnadas 


1  The  non-appearance  of  a  final  o  is  as  suspicious  a  circumstance  here  as  in  solan. 
2Cf.   aguzar  =  acutiare   (acutus),  adelgazar  -  *  addelicatiare    (delicatus), 
\des\menuzar  =  *  [dis]minutiare  (minutus).    8  See  p»  15,  above. 
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(cedilla  forgotten  in  the  text),  ibid.,  p.  497,  1.  4 ;  pon$ona,  Stb.,  p.  4, 
11.  4,  23 ;  ponfono«as,  ibid.,  p.  29,  1.  24.  Intervocalic  ty  sources, 
matianum  and  potioncm,  are  here  concerned,  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  Old  Spanish  forms  occasionally  and  the  modern  forms 
always  show  an  n  before  the  f,  modern  z.  This*w,  which  in  the  one 
case  may  be  due  to  a  spreading  of  the  initial  nasal  of  matianum,  and 
in  the  other  to  the  influence  of  punctionem  upon  potionem,1  was  seen 
not  to  have  hindered  the  development  of  a  z  in  manzilla  from 
*  macellam.  But,  beside  manzilla  from  the  Vulgar  Latin  *  macellam, 
there  is  mancha  from  maculam,  in  which  the  inserted  n  seems  to  be 
responsible  for  the  conversion  of  intervocalic  c'l  into  ch  rather  than 
j  (cf.  Meyer-Lubke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  493),  that  is,  seems  to  have  pre- 
vented the  development  of  a  voiced  sound.  The  question  appears, 
then,  to  be  one  of  chronology.  In  manzilla,  the  n  probably  did  not 
appear  until  after  the  Latin  intervocalic  c  had  assibilated  and  pro- 
duced a  voiced  sound,  while  in  potionem  and  matianum  the  //  may 
have  entered  early  enough  to  keep  the  ty  from  being  treated  as  inter- 
vocalic. The  f  of  po(ri)fonna  may,  like  its  #,  be  also  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  punctionem,  which  should  have  become  ponton  in  Old 
Spanish.1 

It  is  here  opportune  to  touch  upon  a  theory,  which,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  development  of  sibilants,  has  had  considerable  vogue. 
It  is  the  theory  that  Lat.  c  (>,  /)  and  the  groups  ty,  cy  gave  a  voiced 
result  before  the  accent  and  a  voiceless  one  after  it. 

This  theory  was  first  set  forth  in  its  broadest  lines  by  F.  Neu- 
mann,8 who  had  formulated  it  before  Verner  had  stated  the  similar 


1  Cf.  Horning,  Lateinischcs  C,  p.  88. 

«Cf./*»fa<fc  =  *punctiatum,  A.  J.  6-  B.,  p.  345,  1.  13,  etc.  Morel-Fatio, 
Romania,  IV,  138,  finds  in  the  Libra  de  Alexandre,  2327,  apofonado,  2010  po$on, 
1 3*4  ftfOM,  and  adds  the  note  :  "  Le  castil.  a  intercale"  un  «."  Cf.  Grober,  A.  L.  L,, 
IV,  452.  The  treatment  of  ncty  in  *punctiare  throws  doubt  upon  Baist's  state- 
ment, in  the  Crundriss  /.  rom.  Phil.,  I,  705,  to  the  effect  that  ncty  regularly 
became  nth  in  Spanish. 

.  Havel,  in  Romania,  III  (1874),  330,  had  already  expressed  his  belief  in  a 
different  treatment  of  ty  before  and  after  the  accent,  and  Bugge,  in  Romania,  IV, 
363,  had  cast  doubt  upon  his  theory  by  citing  cases  of  ty  after  the  accent  yielding 
the  voiced  /  in  French. 
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law  for  Germanic  sound-change,  but  did  not  publish  1.  until 

1878  (in  his  Laut-  und  Flex  ions  Uh  re  </cs  Altfntnzosisd.  ronn, 

1878,  pp.  80  ff.).     Neumann  stated,  but  with  no  little-  . 
following  law  for  French,  and  then  sought  to  show  its  application  to 
the  other  Romance  languages  : 

"  Lat.  palatales  c  (ci,  ce)  und  //  warden  im  I  :  iien  inla;: 

zwischen  Vokalen  zu  tonender  Spirans  (j),  wcnn  .sic  v<>r  d 
stehen,  dagegen  zu  tonloser  Spirans  ((,  ss),  wcnn  sic  im  v 
betonter  Silben  stehen  "  (I.e.,  p.  83). 

This  principle  was  soon  subjected  to  a  more  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion by  A.  Horning,  who  in  his  work,  Zur  Gcschichtc  des  // 
C  vor  e  und  i  im  Romanischen  (Halle,  1883),  restricted  considerably 
the  terms  of  the  rule  as  set  forth  by  Neumann.  His  conclusions  for 
French  were  these  :  "  Aus  auslautenden  c  (cy,  ty}  entsteht  tonlose 
Spirans,  dieselbe  darf  jedoch  nicht  der  Stellung  nach  dem  Tone 
zugeschrieben  werden. 

"  Ce  (i)  vor  dem  Ton  giebt  tonende  Spirans,  da  jedoch  nach  dem 
Ton  im  Inlaut  kein  sicherer  Fall  von  tonloser  nachgewiesen  ist,  so 
darf  der  sanfte  j-Laut  auch  vor  dem  Ton  nicht  als  eine  Wirkung  des 
Tones  sondern  muss  als  durch  den  Inlaut  hervorgebracht  betrachtet 
werden. 

"  Cy  +  e  wird  behandelt  wie  einf aches  ce.  Cy  +  dunkh-r  I'ocal  giebt 
vor  dem  Ton  tonende  Spirans  in  oison,  tonlose  in  acier ;  das  Resultat 
ist  unsicher.  Nach  dem  Ton  tritt  tonlose  Spirans  ein  ;  Bildungen 
•wie  foitrnaise  gehen  nicht  direct  auf  lat.  dcia  zuriick. 

"  Ein  entschiedener  Einfluss  des  Tones  ist  dagegen  fur  die  Worter 
auf  ty  nicht  in   Abrede  zu  stellen ;   man   vergleiche  > 
aiguiser  mit  piece,  place,   richesse.     In  j'aiguise  ist  Analogiewirkung 
anzuerkennen.     Franchise,  justice,  servisc,  sind  spatere,  halbgelehrte 
Bildungen"  (p.  55). 

For  Spanish  he  drew  the  following  conclusions :  — 

"In  zwei  wichtigen  Punkten  lassen  sich  die  fur  das  altspan. 
gefundenen  Resultate  mit  dem  Neumann'schen  Gesetz  nicht  in 
Einklang  bringen. 

"  i.  Ce  wird  ebensowohl  nach  wie  vor  dem  Ton  zur  tonenden  Spi- 
rans z ;  dieselbe  ist  demnach  nicht  durch  den  Ton,  sondern  durch 
die  Stellung  im  Inlaut  bedingt. 
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Auch  ty  wird  in  den  meisten  Fallen  vor  und  nach  dem  Ton 

z  u  s. 

••  Was  die  Worter  auf  ty  betrifft,  so  sind  wenigstens  Spuren  vor- 
handen,  dass  der  Ton  auf  die  Gestaltung  derselben  nicht  ohne  Ein- 
flusswar:  man  vergleiche  razon  iriti.  palacio, precio*  Freilich  weichen 
cinerseits  Suffix  -tza,  andererseits  Verba  wie/rarar  ab,  letztere  wohl 
unter  dem  Einfluss  der  Analogic  "  (p.  98). 

It  was,  therefore,  Homing's  opinion  that  the  accent  was  not  a 
determining  factor  in  French  in  the  development  of  C  after  a  vowel 
and  before  e,  i,  or  of  cy  after  a  vowel  and  before  e ;  that  it  might 
have  been  such  a  factor  in  the  case  of  cy  after  a  vowel  and  before 
<j,  0,  u ;  but  that  it  certainly  was  in  the  case  of  intervocalic  ty. 
He  stated  the  case  for  cy  with  some  doubt  and  his  only  sure 
instance  of  cy  before  the  accent  giving  (/)j,  the  word  oison,  has 
since  been  explained  as  an  example  of  the  working  of  analogy. 
Horning  has  frankly  acknowledged  the  failure  of  his  rule  in  this 
respect,  saying  "  Dass  intervokalisches  cy  auch  vor  dem  Tone  sich 
zur  tonlosen  Spirans  wandelt,  wird  heute  allgemein  angenommen, 
nachdem  Thurneysen  die  scheinbare  Ausnahme  oison  aucionem 
durch  Beeinflussung  von  oiseau  erklart  hat"  {Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil., 
XVI,  529). 

The  somewhat  extensive  part,  which,  according  to  Neumann's 
original  rule,  the  accent  had  been  supposed  to  play  in  the  history  of 
French  sibilants,  was  now  narrowed  down  to  the  single  case  of  ty. 
Here  Horning  was  positive  in  assigning  a  decided  function  to  the 
accent,  and  found  the  support  of  so  able  a  Romance  scholar  as 
Meyer-Lubke  (Gramm.,  I,  §  509). *  But  nevertheless  the  question 
has  not  been  universally  considered  as  settled.  On  the  contrary, 
this  last  stronghold  of  the  accent  theory  has  been  rudely  attacked 
and  shaken  by  the  potent  arguments  of  a  thoroughly  competent 
authority.  Mussafia,  in  Romania,  XVIII,  529  ff.,  makes  it  most 
probable  that  the  chief  cases  in  which  ty  after  the  accent  was  alleged 
to  have  developed  into  the  voiceless  sibilant,  are  really  not  examples 
of  intervocalic  ty  (mace  =  *  mattea,  not  *matea  ;  chcvecc=*  capicia,  not 


1  Meyer-Lubke  has  evidently  changed  his  mind  in  Gramm.,   II,  §  480;    cf. 
Zttckr.  /  /rant.  Sprache,  X,  277. 
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capitia  ;  place  —  *  plattea,  not  platea  >  ;  pfac  =  *  pecia,  not  *  pi- 
for  the  suffix  -itia  the  truly  popular  descendant  was  the  ( )ld    French 
-eise?  with  the  voiced  sound,  and  not  -ece,  and  that,  finally,  upon  gen- 
eral principles  we  have   no   reason  to  •  :i    influence  d 
accent  for  ty  any  more  than  for  the  other/  combinations.      A 
words  upon  this  last  point  deal  with   still   anoth 
supposed  coloring  given  to  the  consonant  combination   by 
cent  vowel  —  they  may  well  be  quoted  :  "  In  tutte  le  altre  f 
'  voc.  -f-  cons.  +/  -f  voc.'  il  risultamento  in  francese  e  sempre  un  solo, 
indipendente  come  dalla  collocazione  prima   o  dopo   1'accento  cos\ 
dalla  vocale  che  segue:  c'  e   quindi  la  probabilita  che  'voc.  +  tj +  voc.' 
non  faccia  eccezione." 

With  minor  reservations  and  the  addition  of  further  explanatory 
remarks,   Mussafia's    conclusions    have    been    accepted    by   le. 
Romance  philologists,  as  by  Paris  in  a  note  appended  to  Y 
article,  by  Meyer-Liibke  in  the  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  XIV,  260,  and 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Grammatik,  §  480,*  and  by  Schwan  in 
the  second   edition  of    his    Grammatik  des  Altfranzosischcn,   §   251 
(cf.  the   fourth   edition,    §   193),    where  he   overrides    his    previous 
adverse    critique    in    the   Archiv  f.  d.   Studium  d.  n.    Sprat  fan  und 
Literature)^  LXXXVII,  no.     Horning  has  not  yet  entirely  yielded 
the  point,   although  he  admits  the  probability  of  Mussafia's  \ 
(Litbl.  f.  germ.   u.  rom.  PhiL,  1890,  col.  105  ff.,  and  Ztschr.  f.  rom. 
Phil.,  XVIII,  232  ff.). 

The  extreme  likelihood  of  the  absence  of  accentual  differentiation 
in  the  history  of  the  French  sibilant  sounds,  thus  made  patent  by 
Mussafia,  must  lead  one  to  suspect  the  validity  of  the  accent  rule  as 
laid  down  for  Spanish.  Here  again  we  find  that  Horning  has  nar- 
rowed down  the  application  of  Neumann's  law  to  the  single  case  of 
intervocalic  -ty-,  and  that  even  then  he  discovers  only  traces  of  an 


1  Suchier,  Grundriss,  I,  631,  first  declared  for  *  plattea. 

2  Mussafia  goes  still  further,  and  regards  the  form  -isc  as  also  popular,  but 
Paris  (Romania,  XVIII,  551)  does  not  support  him  in  this. 

3  Which,  therefore,  overrules  the  statements  in   I,  §  509.     See  .. 

Lubke  in  Archiv  f.  lat.  Lexikographie,  VIII,  336:  "  Im  Franzosischen  musste 
aus  -itia  nicht  esse,  sondern  oise  oder  unter  bestimmten  Bedingungen  -tst  ent- 
stehen."  For  an  explanation  of  -ise,  see  E.  Muret,  Romania,  XIX,  592. 
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influence  of  the  accent.  In  truth  there  are  not  even  any  such  traces. 
The  forms  palacio,  precio,  m&preriar,  cited  by  Horning,  are  learned, 
as  their  i  shows,  and  therefore  argue  nothing  for  or  against  the  rule, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  long  list  of  -ty-  words  given  above  shows 
the  voiced  sound  z  to  be  developed  regularly,  as  well  after  as  before 
the  accent.  As  instances  of  words  with  intervocalic  ty  before  the 
accent  the  list  has  criazon^  hinchazones,  rrazon,  sazon,  guarnizon,  tizon, 
and  the  verb  forms  aguzaron,  aguzeste,  atizne  (*ad-titionavi?),  adelga- 
sare,  menuzo  (*  minutiavit)  ;  with  intervocalic  ty  after  the  accent  it 
has  the  abstract  suffix  -eza  (=  ftiam),  corresponding  exactly  to  the  Old 
French  -eise,  in  twenty-nine  different  words,  granizo  (=  *  granitium 
from  *  granire,  *  granitum,  see  Korting,  Worterb.,  S.v.  grando) ,  #0zo 
(=  puteum),  tapizes,  torcazas,  the  verb  forms  atizan  (=  *  ad-titiant), 
titna  (perhaps  this  form  and  atizne  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as 
parts  of  a  verb  built  upon  tizon)}-  The  cases  of  intervocalic  ty 
giving  a  Spanish  final  z  do  not  come  into  consideration.  In  the 
final  position  Spanish  z  like  Old  French  and  Provencal  z  probably 
had  a  voiceless  value,  representing  indifferently  sounds  which  medi- 
ally would  be  denoted  by  f  as  well  as  those  there  denoted  by  z.  At 
all  events  it  will  be  seen  that  Horning  has  asserted  the  final,  as  well 
as  the  initial  position,  to  be  exempt  from  any  accent  rule. 

Meyer-Liibke,  as  already  noted,  has  rallied  to  Mussafia's  side,  yet, 
strangely  enough,  he  persists  in  maintaining  an  accent  rule  for  Span- 
ish and  considers  the  suffix  -eza  as  irregular  (Gramm^  II,  §  480),  as 
compared  with  the  -if a  of  cabefa.  But,  in  view  of  Mussafia's  argu- 
ments, -eza  is  the  regular  development,  and  cabefa  does  not  represent 
•capitim,  but,  like  the  Old  French  chevece,  rests  upon  a  form  *capicia.2 
The  contention  of  Horning  for  a  different  treatment  of  -ty-  in  a  stem 
from  that  which  it  receives  in  a  suffix  (Lateinisches  C,  pp.  87  and 
29),  is  hardly  admissible.  Phonetic  laws  know  no  boundaries  of 
stem  and  suffix,  but  govern  equally  all  parts  of  the  word.  Sometimes 


1  A»  •  ad-titionat  should  give  atiz6na. 

*  Romania,  XVIII,  531.     The  classic  Lat.  caput,  capitis  did  not  pass  into 

tmnanoe  as  a  popular  word.     The  popular  Romance  forms  point  to  *capum, 

which,  augmented  by  the  substantival  suffix  -Iciam,  produced  the  Old  French 

ekfvtct  and  the  Old   Spanish  cab<(a:  cf.   Old  Spanish  pefya  from   pell-em  + 

-iciam.     Cf.  Thomas,  Romania  (1899),  XXVIII,  p.  177. 
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even  they  extend  their  force  beyond  tl.  into  the 

group,  as  is  seen  in   the  sound-development  >  due  to  the  li.iison   in 
Portuguese  and  French. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  nece.s.viry  to  point  out  tliat  Hon.. 
ifM,  acucia,  scrrifio,  ten-ifio  (I.e.,  pp.  86  and  87),  I 
hi  are   learned,  and   avail   naught  for  his  argument,  and 
pfafa  and  pie  fa  are  not  intervocalic  -ty-  words  for  Spanish  any  more 
than//<zi?  and/i?i?  are  for  French. 

Cuervo,  who  does  not  argue  for  an  influence  of  the  accent,1  still 
thinks  that  there  are  cases  of  the  voiceless  sound  developed 
intervocalic  -ty-,  and  quotes,  in  addition  to  the  forms  mentioned  by 
Horning,  "  mafa  (matea),  chofa  (plutca),  pefon  (petiolus),  carnifa,  en- 
carnifar,  carnicero  (*  carnitiarius),  torticcro  (*  tortitiarius)."  2     For  nuifij. 
we  must,  with   Mussafia,  adopt  *  mattea,  and  for  pefon,  not  petiolus," 
but  peciolus,  for  which  see  Paris  in  Romania,  XXII,  147. 
with  its  derivatives  is  regarded  by  Meyer-Liibke  as  an  instance  of 
the  suffix  -Icia  (Gramm.,  I,  §  513  ;  II,  §  41 6), 4  and  surely  the  • 
addition  to  a  noun  (caro,  earn-,  +  itia)  of  -itia,  which  is  properly  an 
adjectival   abstract   suffix,5   is   open   to  grave   doubt.     The   etymon 
*  tortitiarius   seems  purely  arbitrary ;  -icius,  not  -itius,  forms   adjec- 
tives from  the  stem  of  the  past  participle.6     For  c/iofat  if  we  are 
obliged  to  give  up  the  Arabic  etymon  chow,  it  may  not  seem  tot. 
to  adopt,  on  the  analogy  of  *plattea,  *  mattea,  the  source  *  pluttea 
rather  than  *  plutea.7    In  any  case,  does  not  ch  from  Latin  pi  im; 
a  Portuguese  or  Galician  origin  1     Additional  examples  of  the  regular 
phonetic  development  in  true  -ty-  words  are  afforded  by  Cuervo's 
bezo  (=  vitium),   bezar   (vitiate). 


1  That  is,  does  not  expressly  argue  for  it,  though  he  certainly  favors  it.     He 
knows  Homing's  work  and  refers  to  it  in  Revue  hispanique,  II,  59. 

2  Revue  hispanique,  II,  20. 

8  The  Spanish  word  shows  suffix  modification. 

4  So  Horning,  Lat.  C,  p.  93.     Carnicero  occurs  in  C.  &"  /•".,  p.  503,  1.  9. 

6  See  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  II,  §  480. 

6  See  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm,,  II,  §§  415,  416. 

7  As  to  an  Arabic  source  for  chofa  see  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  Glossairt  des  mots 
espagnols  et  portugais  derives  de  I'arabe  (Leyden,  1869),  pp.  13  and  254,  pro,  and 
Baist  in  Rom.  ForscJntngen,  IV,  259,  contra. 
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(E)     Old  Spanish  z  apparently  from  Latin  intervocalic  dy. 

The  only  instance  found  of  the  supposed  development  of  inter- 
vocalic dy  into  Old  Spanish  z  is  that  of  gozo  (gaudium)  and  its 
allied  verb  and  adjective,  occurring  as  follows^:  —  Cid,  gozo  19 
'70,245,381,600,  803,  1146,  1211,  1393,  i478>  ISIS^  l6oo> 
2023,  2176,  2505,  2507,  2869,  2887,  2897,  3710);  Vision,  gozos  i 
(p.  58,1.8);  A.J.  &  B.,gozo  21  (p.  340,  11.  12,  13;  345,  11.3,  15; 

347-  3°;  35'»  285  363>  H-  J4,  31*  4o;  364,  32  '•>  372>  J7;  376>  l8  5 
379,30  bis;  382,  33  ;  384,  7;  385,  34;  386,  3;  392,  23;  393,  32; 
395.  25);  gozando  5  (p.  360,  1.  13;  384,  30;  390,  12;  391,  22; 
392,  3):  Lab.,gflzar  and  parts  5  (no.  13,  v.  44;  28,  24;  39,  12; 
53,  ii  ;  58,  16);  gozoso  i  (33,  42). 

Gaudium  should  regularly  appear  in  Old  Spanish  as  goyo,  a  form 
actually  found  in  the  aJjamiado  Poema  de  Jose.1  Cf.  Meyer-Liibke, 
Gramm.,  I,  §  510  :  —  "  Nachtonig  dy,  gy,  y  zwischen  Vokalen  sind 
schon  vulgarlateinisch  zusammengefallen  unter  y,  das  .  .  .  span,  y 
wird  .  .  .  RADIU  rayo,  etc.  .  .  .  Gozo,  in  den  altspanischen  Quellen 
meist  mit  z,  geht  auf  gaudium  zuriick :  dy  nach  au  ist  behandelt 
wie  nach  Konsonanten,  ebenso  portg.,  wo  noch  als  zweites  Bei- 
spiel  aufo  =  audio  hinzukommt." 2  But  the  arguments  presented 
by  Meyer-Liibke  (Gramm.,  I,  §§  434,  510)  for  the  theory  that  dy 
after  the  diphthong  au  was  treated  in  Spanish  like  dy  after  a  con- 
sonant cannot  be  regarded  as  convincing,  and,  further,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  decisive  evidence  of  Old  Spanish  z  or  $  from  dy  after  a 
consonant.3  At  all  events,  however  gozo  is  to  be  explained,  the 
important  fact  remains  that  it  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  an 
instance  of  Latin  intervocalic  dy  becoming  z  in  Old  Spanish.4 


1  See  the  Potma  de  Josi,  ed.  H.  Morf  (Leipzig,  1883),  stz.  236  a  (in  Roman 
letters:  tanto  tomo  del  goyo  con  Yufuf  su  ermano).  See  also  the  note  on  gozo  in 
the  Romania,  XXVII  (1898),  288-9. 

The  Portuguese  word  may  have  its  own  especial  explanation.    In  the  Grund- 

'.    704,  Baist  derives  Old  Spanish  ozga  from  audiat,  but  the  form  must  be 

of  analogical  origin.     Compare  the  apparently  regular  Old  Spanish  oyo,  oya,  from 

audio,  audiam,  and  also  the  subjunctive  ozca  in  the  Libro  de  Alexandre  (stanzas 

346.  742.  2*83).  s  See  below,  pp.  43  ff. 

4  Intervocalic  dy  could  not  yield  Old  Spanish  f  any  more  than  Old  Spanish  z, 
to  that  toft  (Lal^  no.  72,  v.  31)  cannot  be  referred  to  badium,  as  Diez,  Gramm. 
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(F)     Old  Spanish  z  from  Latin  intervocalic  cy.      See  below. 

47<  52- 


Old  Spanish  2  from  Latin  (Greek)  z. 

bautizar.     Altspanischt  Glosscn,  no.  178. 

bauttzado.     A.  J.  6-  ^.,  bautizar  and  parts  to  (j 

N-  7>  26;  357>  43!  374,  i  ;  etc.).     Cf.  the  more  popu! 

euan^elizauan.     A.  J.  6-  .#.,  p.  385,  1.  10. 

Lazaro.     Cid,  v.  346.     Possible  derivatives  of  this  word  are  (  '.  6-  £"., 
P-  45°j  !•   J5;   463,  25  tazeria  :  Caza,  p.  59,  1.  26,  /> 
lazerio:  A.  J.  d^  ^.,  p.  348,  1.  32,  lazcria  ;  356,  i  i 

martirizada.     Lab.  no.  65,  v.  2. 

tiranizado.     Lab.,  no.  13,  v.  9. 

/0/0s0  (cf.  topazus,  T07ra£os).     £#.,  p.  14,  11.  20,  21.     The  estopatas 
of  C.  6-  .£.,  p.  513,  1.  2,  is  evidently  the  same  word.    The  m. 
Spanish  topacio  is  learned. 

zefiro.     Lab.,  no.  53,  1.  2. 

s*/<w.     Lab.  18  (no.  3,  vv.  14,  28,  42  ;  5,  5  ;   14,  14;  etc.).    Ibid.,  no. 
41,  v.  3,  r^&j/  8,   15;   14,  32;   39,  33;   40,   24;  41.  9  :   .,  • 
zeloso  :  45,  8,  rezela  (verb):   14,  11.  20,  25  ;  36,  30,  zei  . 

zelotes.     A.J.  &*  B.,  p.  370,  1.  16. 

Zeto  (=Zethus).     A.J.  &•  B.,  p.  370,  1.  i. 

Zoroastes.     Stb.,  p.  22,  1.  3. 

Medially  this  Old  Spanish  z  was  the  voiced  dental  sibilant  ;  in  the 

initial  position  it  was  developed  into  f  in  popular  words,  so  that  its 

retention  in  the  cases  mentioned  must  be  due  to  a  learned  imp 

See  below,  pp.  34  f. 


(Fr.  trans.),  I,  340,  desires.     Korting,   Worterb.,  s.v.  milzi,  seeks  to  derive  the 
word  from  *vasium;   but  *vasium  should  have  become  veso:  cf.  b<so  from 
basium.     The  puzzling  word  raza  is  connected  by  Baist,  Kern.  Forschtu; 
108,  and  Goldschmidt,  Altgermanisches  im  Spanischcn  (Lingen,  1887),  p.  57,  with 
*radia  for  radius.     The  connection  is  phonetically  impo  .ez  thought 

that  the  O.H.G.  reiza  was  the  source  of  the  Romance  word,  but  Baist,  Rom. 
Forschungen,  I,  106,  114,  holds  that  O.H.G.  z  does  not  appear  in  Spanish.  As 
Antonio  Lebrija  gives  the  form  rafa  in  his  Dictionary,  it  is  clear  that  Old  Spanish 
had  the  ts  sound  here.  See  Baist,  Ztschr.  /  rom.  Phil.,  XIV '.  -3,  on  a  sup- 
posed Arabic  source,  and  cf.  the  other  references  quoted  by  K«'-rtin^. 
Liibke,  Litbl.,  IX,  302,  opposes  radia. 


,6  /.  D.  M.  Ford. 

(If)     Old  Spanish  z  from  Basque  z. 

yzquierdo  (=  eiquerra  ').     Stb.,  p.  3,   1.   15;   13,   20;    18,   4;   25,   27. 
Lab.,  no.  46,  v.  8.     See  below,  p.  165;  the  Josi  form  with  sin, 
indicates  that  z  has  the  voiceless  value  here. 


Old  Spanish  z  from  the  Arabic  sibilant  zdy. 

aguatil.     Cid  i  (v.  749).     Lab.,  alguazil  '(no.  46,  v.  57). 

aitmila.     Cid  2  (w.  2490,  2705). 

auytuna.     Lab.  i  (no.  36,  v.  54). 

a*ul.  Lab.  i  (no.  39,  v.  10).  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  229:  "  Ce 
mot  semble  une  alteration  de  1'arabe-persan  .  .  .  (lazouwerd), 
•lapis  lazuli.'" 

ganzellas  (=  modern  gacdd).     C.  6-  E.  i  (496,  12). 

gutrmczes.  Caza  8  (55,  14;  57,3;  57,  6;  57,  15;  57,  20;  57,  27; 
57,  29).  The  Academy's  Dictionary  (i2th  ed.),  s.v.  gu&rmeees 
says  :  "  (Del  ingle's  warmth,  ardor,  hervor),  m.  pi.  Enfermedad 
que  padecen  las  aves  de  rapina  en  la  cabeza,  boca,  tragadero  y 
ofdos,  y  son  unos  granos  pequenos,  que  se  hacen  llagas."  English 
th  will  not  explain  an  Old  Spanish  z,  and  we  must  rather  refer  the 
word  to  the  Arabic  alquirmiz,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  French 
cramoisi,  Spanish  carmesi  and  means  '  scarlet  grain  '  ;  cf.  Dozy  and 
Engelmann,  s.v.  alquermez  (.  .  .  "  graine  d'e'carlate,  Victor)  de  .  .  . 
(al-quirmiz),  qui  d^signe  la  meme  chose,  etc."  The  use  to  denote 
a  disease,  the  chief  symptom  of  which  is  a  grain-like  formation,  is 
easily  understood.  The  appearance  of  kaf  as  g  is  quite  natural 
(see  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  15,  where  Dozy  corrects  the  con- 
trary statement  of  Engelmann,  and  see  also  Baist  in  Rom.  For- 
schungen,  IV,  387  ff.),  though  in  this  word  it  has  also  survived  as  k. 

zagal.     Lab.,  zagal,  no.  71,  v.  i  ;  zagala,  no.  25,  v.  5  ;  66,  v.  i  ;  69, 

sarafa.  C.  &  E.  \  (496,  12).  This  is  the  modern  word  girafa. 
See  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  278  :  "  Girafa  de  .  .  .  (zarafa  ou 
ttrAfa\  giraffe.  Chez  quelques  voyageurs  du  moyen  age,  la  pre- 
miere lettre  de  ce  mot  est  encore  un  z  ou  un  s  ;  mais  chez  d'autres 
c'est  de'jk  un  g  (voyez  les  passages  cue's  par  Quatremere,  Hist,  dcs 


1  See  Korting,  Wdrterb.,  s.v. 
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suit,  mam/.,  I,   2,    108,   273).  •  >rmc   flf  MS  la 

Chronica   de  D.  Ah^.  1.  5  l.i.  est   cx.icu-m.-nt   1'arabe  <t* 

zorctfa ;  mais  les  Arabes  eux-menir  mjourd'hui,  non  sculc- 

ment  zorafa,  mais  aussi  .  .  .  i/Jorafa  (  ilumln-rt,  j).  (>  \ 
p.  17  :  "  'II  arrive  souvent,'  clit  M.  kcnmi  ia  l.i  fin  de  1'ouvrage  dc 
M.  Carette,  Geographic  dc  /V//v/w>.  p.  291),  <que  les  Arabes  pro- 
noncent  un  tf)w  pour  un  2,  et  rcciproquen.  There  were, 

then,  probably  two  Arabic  forms  of  the  word   in   Spain,  one  of 
which,  with  zay,  gave  the  Old  Spanish  zamfa,  azorafa,  the  other, 
with  g'im,  gave  the   modern  girafa.     As   to   the   doubtful  d. 
change  of  Arabic  g'lm  to  Spanish  z,  see  Baist  in  Rom.  Forschungen, 
IV,  401  ff. 
zorzal.      C.  6°  E.  i  (502,  21). 

In  C.  CN  E.,  p.  509,  1.  9,  occurs  the  word  acofeyfos  (jujube),  in 
which  we  should  expect  z  instead  of  f.     Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  228 : 
"  Azofaifdi  azafaifa  (jujube).     Ce  mot   est   une   alteration   dc 
(az-zofaizaf))  zizyphum  rubrum."     Baist,  Rom.  Forschungcn,  IV,  379  : 
"  azofaifa  beruht  auf  einer  fehlenden  arabischen  Form  fur  . 
das  als  azzofaizaf  und  zit  zufa  belegt  ist."     For  a  form  without  the 
Arabic  article,  f  would  be  intelligible,  since  in  such  a  case  it  might  be 
assumed  that  Arabic  initial  z  had  followed  the  course  taken  by  Latin 
(Greek)  initial  z  and  become  f.1     The  Portuguese  form  ; 
also  with  f. 

(/)     Old  Spanish  z  from  Latin  g  (e  /')  after  r,  n. 

In  a  passage  of  the  Grundriss  (I,  704,  §  44),  Baist  says  that  after 
r  and  n  the  sound  z  became  z  (apparently  meaning  the  modern 
sound),  and  mentions,  as  examples  of  the  change,  "  arcilla  *  argillam, 
encia  gingivam,  sencillo  singellum,  renciUa  von  ringere,  ercer  *  ergere, 
esparcir  spargere,  Bierzo  Bergidum,  estarcir  extergere,  rerguenza  vere- 
cundiam,  orzuelo  hordeolum,  berza  *  verdia."  Several  of  the  words 
occur  in  our  texts  and  show  for  Old  Spanish  a  voiced  z* 
esparzes.  C.  CN  E.,  esparzer  i  (p.  493,  1.  19).  Caza,  desparu  i 

(p.  59,  1.  28).     Lab.,  esparziendo  i  (no.  68,  v.  23). 


1  See  below,  p.  34- 

2  For  the  last  three  examples,  see  pp.  43  ff.  below. 


28  /.  D.  M.  Ford. 

rawllas.     Stb.  3  (pp.  3,  12  ;   13,  2  ;   18,  26). 

stntiellas.  C.  6-  E.  i  (p.  494,  1.  2).  Diez  referred  this  word  to 
•  timpliceilus,  but  Cornu  (Romania,  IX,  137)  and  Baist  (Ztschr.f. 
rom.  Phil.,  IV,  475)  find  the  derivation  from  *  simplicellus  impos- 
sible and  propose  instead  *  singellus  =  singulus  (cf.  *  macellam 
for  maculam). 

This  sound-development,  ng',  rg'  to  »zt  rz,  seems  well  assured,  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  surj^sing  phenomenon  that  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  A  theory  of  dissimilation  has  been  put  forward. 
Thus  Meyer-Liibke  (Gramm.,  I,  §  496)  :  "  Tonende  Laute  werden 
nach  r,  «  tonlos :  ng  zu  nc,  rg  zu  rc\"  —(ibid.,  §  499)  "Von  den 
dissimilatorischen  Erscheinungen  treffen  wir  ng  zu  nk  in  Sizilien 
und  Siidapulien ;  rg'  zu  rk1  im  Spanischen.  .  .  .  Das  span,  encia  frz. 
gtntive  zeigen  wohl  Dissimilation  :  * ginkiva  statt  gingiva,  eine  Dis- 
similation die  sehr  alt  sein  muss.  Im  spanischen  sendllo  =  singellu 
liegt  Einfluss  von  sincerus  vor,  freilich  steht  auch  uncir  neben 
unir. .  . .  SPARGERE  esparcer,  *ERGERE  ercer,  *ARGINE  archi,  ARGILLA 
arrilla.  Wenn  daneben  aspan.  arienzo  (ARGENTEUS)  steht,  so  kann 
sich  die  Abweichung  aus  der  Qualitat  des  folgenden  Vokals  oder 
aus  Dissimilationstrieb  erklaren."  He  is  plainly  not  inclined  to 
admit  the  change  ng'  to  nk'  in  Spanish,  but  his  examples,  renzilla  and 
uncir ,  which  permit  of  no  other  obvious  explanation,  seem  to  neces- 
sitate admitting  its  existence  there.1  For  r#  as  well  as  nk'  there  is, 
however,  this  difficulty  to  be  encountered,  that  c  (<?,  z)  in  Old  Spanish 
yields  not  z,  but  f,  when  preceded  by  a  consonant,  even  though  that 
consonant  be  r  or  n :  cf.  cartel,  merged,  tor$er,  vender  man$ebo. 

How,  then,  is  the  voiced  z  to  be  accounted  for?  It  might  be 
argued  that  C  (c,  /')  after  a  consonant  (as  in  carcerem,  vincere)  was 
prevented  from  giving  a  voiced  sibilant,  because  the  consonant 
before  it  did  not  allow  it  to  voice,  that  g  (e,  i)  after  a  consonant  (as 
in  spargere,  ringere)  already  possessed  the  voiced  sound  of  C  (<?,  /'), 
and  that,  therefore,  if  it  assibilated  at  all,  it  would  have  to  yield  a 
voiced  result.  But  to  this  it  must  be  objected  that  the  series  of 
sound  changes  was  probably  quite  different,  that  for  c  (e,  i)  becom- 


1  Cf.  Diez,  Gramm.,  3d  ed.,  I,  269;  Cornu,  Romania,  IX,  136;  Baist,  Ztschr.f. 
rom.  Phil.,  IV,  475. 
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ing  z  assibilation  preceded  the  voicing,  and  cordingly,  we 

cannot  start  from  g  (f,  i)  and  assume  a  pov  aion,  but 

must  assume  first  unvoicing  of  the  g  by  dissimilation  (ntf-nk\  >% 
then  assibilation  of  ;//•',  ///,  and  tinally  a  voicing  again  to  nz 
How,  now,  is  this  final  voicing  to  take   place   after  a  conson 
It  may  be  maintained  that  after  r  or  ;/,  assimilation  could  produce 
the  voiced  sound,  but  then  we  end  with  something  like  a  n 
absurdum  of  the  theory  with  which  we  started, 
unlimited  powers  of  assimilation  and  dissimilation  upon  r  and  n. 

So,  starting   with   a  theory  of  dissimilation   we   find   that  the  t 
baffles  explanation,  and  the  only  course  left  to  us  seems  to  be  that  of 
accepting  an  actual  shift  of  nz,  rz  to  nz,  rz,  a  shift  whit 
Forschungfn,  IV,  402)  regards  as  pre-Arabic  and  therefore  indi 
dent  of  any  change  of  g't'm  to  zay  on  Spanish  soil.1     Why  the  palatal 
quality  was  lost  after  r  and  n  remains  unexplained.     For  additional 
cases  of  modern  nc,  re  =  ng',  rg',  in  which  for  lack  of  trustworthy  Old 
Spanish  forms  the  voiced  quality  of  the  sibilant  is  not  certain,  see 
Romania,  III,  161  ;   IX,  136  ff.  ;  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  IV,  475  ft'. 

(A")     Old  Spanish  rz  apparently  from  r  +  cy  and  r  +  s. 
arson.      CY</ 4  (vv.  717,  733,  818,  3617).      From  *  arcionem. 
almorzar.     Cid,  almorzado  i  (v.  3375)  ;  almucrzas  i  (v.  3384).     From 
*  admorsare. 
tcz.     Lab.  i  (no.  73,  1.  10).     From  tersus. 

In  these  cases  r  is  again  seen  to  prefer  z  after  it,  contrary  to  Un- 
usual principles  of  phonetic  development.2  *  Arcionem  should 
appear  as  arfon ;  cf.  Fr.  arfon  and  see  below,  pp.  46  f.,  ar^obispo  and 
cierfo.  Perhaps  Arabic  influence  has  in  some  way  modified  the 
sibilant  of  *  admorsare,  as  it  probably  has  the  initial  syllable  ad>a/. 
For  tez  the  etymon  tersus  is  not  at  all  assured,  as  the  treatment  of 
the  e  alone  makes  it  suspicious.  In  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil..  VII. 
Baist  proposes  tensus,  but  does  not  insist  upon  it.8 


1  Cf.  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  Glossaire,  p.  17. 

2  For  z  after  r,  n,  see  Homing,  Lat.  C,  p.  91,  and  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I, 
§  513.     In  the  latter  place,  azon  is  a  misprint  for  arzon. 

8  Cuervo,  Revue  hispanique,  II,  20,  cites,  as  obscure  in  origin,  the  Old  Spanish 
destrofar.    This  has  been  associated  with  thyrsus,  ^/xroi,  but  it  seems  phonetically 


3o  /.  D.  M.  Ford. 

(Z)     Old  Spanish  nz  from  nty. 
fromir.     Cid,fronzida  4  (vv.  789,  1744,  2436,  2437).    Lab.,frunzir  i 

(no.  65,  V.  49).      From  *  frontio,  *  frontire. 
bronze.     Lab.  5  (no.  22,  w.  4,   12,  20,  28,  36).      From  bronteam  or 

brontiam  (see  Korting,  Worterb.).1 

To  these  may  be  added  the  arienzo  (=  argenteus)  of  the  San  Millan, 
stz.  473  (see  Romania,  XIII,  297),  in  case  the  z  of  the  word  is  cer- 
tain. In  all  three  of  the  words  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  nty 
should  have  developed  into  nz,  when  it  regularly  develops  into  nf  in 
comenfar,  ynfanfon,  trenfas,  fimenfera  and  the  verbal  abstracts  in  -anfa 
(=  antia)  ;  see  below,  pp.  40  if. 

(M)     Old  Spanish  final  z  apparently  from  Latin  final  s. 

This  z  appears  in  the  patronymic  ending  -z,  -ez,  which  occurs  with 

great  frequency. 

Cid :  —  Albarez,  vv.  442,  739,  1719,  etc.;  Antolinez,  65,  70,  79,  etc.; 
Assurez,  $v<&,  3689;  Diaz,  15,  58,  470,  etc.;  Fanez,  Albarfanez, 
14.  378>  387>  etc- ;  &fa>  74*>  2618,  2623,  etc.;  Fariz,  654,  760, 
769,  etc. ;  Garfiaz,  1996,  1999  ;  Garpez,  3071  ;  Gonzalez,  Gofalez, 
Gonzalez,  2558,  3008,  3236,  2172;  Gomez,  3443,  3457;  Gormaz, 
2843,  2875  ;  Gustioz,  737,  1458,  1481,  etc. ;  Munoz,  738,  741,  1992, 
etc.;  Ordonez,  1345,  2042,  3053;  Saluadorez,  443,  739,  1681  ; 
Tellez,  2814;  Vermuez,  611,  689,  704,  etc. ;  Ximenez,  3417,  3422  ; 
Simenez,  3394. 

Caza:  —  Aluarez,  p.  3,  11.  28,  29  ;  Ferrandiz,  40,  3  ;  Gomez,  8,  12  ; 
cf.  Gomes,  3,  29;  40,  5;  46,  7;  Lopez,  44,  3;  Mendez,  8,  12  ; 
/fr«,  8,  12;  .foys,  44,  i  ;  Velez,  80,  6. 

--/.  /.  &•  B.:  —  Arachiz,  p.  360,  1.  40,  etc.,  altogether  10  times,  cf. 
Arachi,  363,  11.  6,  24,  34  and  366,  17  ;  Barachiz,  387,  37,  but  Bara- 
chia  388,  24,  etc.,  Barachias  396,  12. 

Lab.:  —  Marihernandez,  no.  72,  v.  12. 

powible  to  derive  it  from  *  distructiare ;  ty  after  a  consonant  became  Old  Span- 
ish f,  a*  in  •indircctiare-^«^far  (see  pp.  41  ff.).  Whether  between  vowels  or 
after  a  consonant,  the  combination  cty  seems  to  have  become  c  (cf.  above,  p.  18, 
note). 

1  Brunitius  (Korting,  Worterb.,  s.v.)  and  aes  Brundisium  (ibid.,  Nachtrag,  no. 
1358)  have  also  been  proposed  for  bronze. 
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With  -s  instead  of  -s,  the  Caza  has   Gomes,  3,  29;  40,  15;  ^ 
Mat-tines,  9,  25  ;  81,  14  :  Nitnes,  39,  29  :  Peres,  42. 
Rodrigues,  80,  5.     Compare  the  other  cases  already  noted,  in  which 
the  Caza  apparently  has  s  for  z  (see  above,  p.  i 

Diez  (Gramm.,  3d  ed.,  I,  365)  derived  this-c  from  a  Latin  gen- 
itive s.  Phonetically  this  is  an  impossible  development,  as  final  •* 
must  have  meant  ts,  and  there  is  no  obvious  way  by  which  the  dental 
could  have  entered  here.  Prince  Bonaparte  (Academy,  \ 
X75>  25°)  ascribes  the  patronymic  suffix  to  a  Basque  origin,  the 
particle  ez,  which,  seemingly,  has  a  genitive  force.  Whether  it  is 
really  a  remnant  of  the  Iberian  speech  or  not  can  hardly  be  declared 
with  certainty,  but,  at  all  events,  the  supposed  Latin  source  must  be 
abandoned.  Can  the  z  be  due  to  the  Latin  patronymic  ending  -dcs  ? 
The  same  phonetic  difficulty  is  raised  by  Cadiz  (Lab.,  no.  61,  v.  44), 
the  z  of  which  Diez  (I.e.)  also  referred  to  an  s.  The  initial  c  of 
Cadiz,  instead  of  the  initial  g  of  Gades,  hints  that  the  latter  is  not, 
without  more  ado,  to  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  Spanish 
name.1 

(N)     Old  Spanish  z  apparently  from  Germanic  s. 

leznes  « smooth.'     Caza,  p.  9,  1.  23.     A.  J.  &  B.,  p.  347,  6  ;  349,  29  ; 

372,  37,  deleznable. 
arcabuzeros.     Lab.,  no.  46,  v.  32. 

Whether  the  z  of  lezne,  deleznable  is  voiced  or  not  is  uncertain,  as 
z  may  represent  f  before  the  initial  consonant  of  a  following  syllable, 
just  as  it  means  ts  at  the  end  of  a  word.  At  all  events  a  Germanic 
s  could  not  be  expected  to  yield  either  of  the  dental  sibilants  z  and  f 
in  Spanish.  In  the  present  case  the  Germanic  etymon  with  s  is 
entirely  hypothetical.  Presumably  lezne,  deleznable  are  to  be  asso- 


1  Place-names  and  personal  appellations  of  a  source  not  readily  perceptible 
have  not  been  taken  up  here.  Quite  a  number  of  such,  with  *  or  f,  appear 
throughout  the  texts.  There  is  a  notable  variation  between  z  and  f  in  Console, 
Gonzalo,  Gonzalez  and  Gonzalez.  The  f  is  probably  the  correct  form  of  the  sibi- 
lant here;  scribal  assimilation  will  explain  the  z  of  Gonzalez,  which  probably 
spread  to  Gonzalo.  See  Cid,  vv.  2558,  3008,  3236,  3291,  3353,  3373.  367'.  3673«" 
2441,  3008,  3689;  2172,  2286,  2288,  2527. 
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ciated  with  lizne  'smooth,'  deleznar  'to  slip,'  which  Korting,  Worterb., 
a  is*,  following  E.  Mackel,  Die  germanischen  Elemente  in  der  fran- 
tosischm  und provcnzalischen  Sprache  (Franzbsische  Studien,  VI,  i  ff.), 
p.  1 08,  refers  to  the  Germanic  laisa.  In  sense  lezne  also  corresponds 
to  the  French  lisse,  which  Diez  and  Mackel  (I.e.,  p.  in)  derive  from 
the  Germanic  /is/a  O.  H.  G.  *  Hsi,  and  to  which  answer  the  Spanish 
luo  'even,'  'plain'  and  alisar  'to  plane.'  But  as  the  subject  is 
merely  speculative  and  the  phonetic  difficulties  are  considerable, 
the  supposed  sources  must  be  doubted.1 

Arcabuzero  rests  upon  arcabuz,  from  the  Dutch  haakbus,  under  the 
influence  of  arcus.  The  word  was  thought  to  come  from  the  Arabic 
al-taus  (the  final  letter  is  sin,  which  in  Old  Spanish  regularly  appears 
as  f)  = '  a  bow,'  but  in  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  374,  it  is  shown  that 
such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  there  stated,  however,  that  the  Arabic 
used  the  word  al-kabus  with  final  sin.  This  was  simply  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Germanic  word,  and  possibly  it  is  responsible  for  the  z  of 
arcabuz,  since  final  sin  regularly  appears  in  Spanish  as  final  z.2  This 
2,  being  voiceless  in  value,  should  not  appear  in  the  intervocal  posi- 
tion, as  in  arcabuzero,  but,  as  in  arriazes?  the  z  may  there  be  only 
graphical  and  due  to  the  analogy  of  arcabuz. 

(O)     Old  Spanish  z  apparently  from  Latin  St. 
See  below,  pp.  73  ff. 

2.  £. 

(A)     Old  Spanish  f  from  Latin  initial  c  followed  by  e  (ae),  i.     On 
this  point  the  texts  show  perfect  unanimity.4 
Altspanische  Glossen :  —  cierto ;  celebrare ;  acertaret.     The  use  of  z  in 

1.  1 80,  zierta,  is  doubtless  merely  graphical,  as  Old  Spanish  did 

not,  in  general,  tolerate  z  in  the  initial  position,  and  there  even 

reduced  an  original  z  to  c* 


1  See  Korting,  Wortcrb.,  s.v.  laisa,  Us,  lisja,  lista,  licium. 
»  See  below,  pp.  62  ff. 

•  See  below,  p.  62. 

4  As  the  evidence  tends  only  one  way,  it  has  not  seemed  necessary  to  quote 
page  and  line  references  for  the  examples  adduced. 

*  A  similar  instance  is  no.  66,  zeta,  in  case  the  word  comes  from  citat. 
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Misterio  :  —  certas  ;  cclo,  eilo  (^caelum  , 

ccbida.     For  the  last  two  examples,  as  for  acertarct  esp. 

the  Glosseii),  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  force  of  the  ; 

and  that  therefore  an  originally  initial  c  was  still  treated  as  sir 

Poeme  d'  Amour  :  —  (imas  :  fcrca;  Centura,  cinta. 

Debat  :  —  (cpa  (*  cippa)  ;   ciego. 

Cid:  —  (elada  7  ;  cena  (cnado  ;  (ciitit/a  (=  cibata)  4  ;   (erect  wit: 

tive  verb  forms  21,  a  f  erf  a  3  ;  rre(ebir  and  parts  42  ;  v.  974  dice, 
v.  1394  ttecido,  v.  1756  di(iendo  (=  decidcre,  cf.   Cornu,  Rom 
VIII,  595)1  ;    (ibdad,  (ipdad  (=  civitatem)  6  ;   ficlaton  (cf.  cyclas, 
Kv/cAa?)    5;    fiego;    cielo    14;    ^/>///^   25,    v.    1490   dofientos; 
(=*  cinque)   4,   finquenta   (*  cinquaginta)   3;    cinchas  5,   cintura  2, 
{inert,  cinxo  7,  (inxiestes  6,  fintas;  a$ertaron. 

Acerca,  rre$ebir,   docientos,  a$ertaron,  dice  decido  difiendo  follow 
the  rule  assumed  above  for  originally  initial  c  (e,  /). 

Vision:  —  f/^j  2;  cisnes  ;  fima;  fiegos  ;  cerfa  and  verb  forms  7; 
cesados,  cesauan  ;  cierto  1  1  ;  rrescebir,  rrecebydo,  rreeebias  ;  excesos. 
The  s  of  rrescebir  is  excrescent,  being  due  to  the  frequency  with 
which  it  appears  in  the  combination  -sc-  of  inchoative  verbs. 

Disputa:  —  cicntos  ;  $ercana  ;  fimiento  (caementum). 

C.  6*  E.:  —  cerf  a  and  verb  7,  a$ercando  ;  re(ebir  and  parts  17,  reei- 
bimiento,  concebido  ;  {ierto  44  ;  a{ierfa  (verb)  ;  {ielo  2  \  ;  {  inco  5  ; 
cima  2  ;  {ieruos  ;  {entipeas  ;  (ier{0  (=  *  cercius)  3  ;  a 
nuelas  ;  ciznes  ;  {ietw  (=caenum;  emended  from  MS.  (ieuo  by 
Grafenberg;  see  his  edition,  p.  506,  1.  21);  cirurgiano  ;  (iprcses 
(/cvTrapio-o-o?  ;  cupressus,  cyparissus)  fcrnifalos,  {crnicoles  '  kestrel  ' 
(see  Korting,  Worterb.,  s.v.*cernicalum);  fonfcrte  (verb,  perhaps  = 
concertare,  though  Diez  mentions  consertare). 

Stb.:  —  {ibdad  2;  {ierto  4,  {iertamente  2,  $ertifican  ;  (eder,  ex(fder, 
precede  ;  {ina,  {intas,  (enido  ;  {erf  a  6,  (erf  ado,  (ercano  5,  a(er< 
(itara;  (erfo  (=  circum)  3;  (ielo  13,  (elestriales  ;  cera  6;  fon(ibe, 
fon(eptos  ;  re(ebidos,  res(ibe  2,  res(iben  ;  (inco  5  ;  en  fima  5  ;  (ftrirws, 
(etrinas  ;  Qr$e  ;  (erual  3  ;  (entro  ;  (ercbro  ;  (elidonia  (xtXiBovtov)  4  ; 
(eraunio  (Kepawtos)  7. 


1  Baist,  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  VI,    169,   regards  descendere  as  the  etymon. 
Korting,  Worterb.,  has  the  word  under  decidere. 
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Cata:  —  ferca  43,  a ferca  3  ;  fegaron ;  fieno  2  ;  ciguenas  and  diminu- 
tives 5  ;  finquenta,  finco  6  ;  {era  3  ;  cernido  'sifted,'  (=  cernere)  ; 
ferfcta  3,  fercetero  (widgeon,  =  (i)  querquedula,  *cercedula  with 
suffix  change  —  see  Diez  and  Korting  ;  or  (2)  a  formation  from 
circut  —  see  Korting);  fiernos ;  (lent,  fientos ;  '  cespedes  2;  fierfo ; 
fielo  2,  felestriales  ;  febar,  feuar  and  parts  36;  fierto  n  ;  fima  4, 
enfima  5  ;  aferto  (verb)  ;  sobrecejas. 

A.  J.  <Sf  B.  :  —  ciego  (=  caecum)  6,  fiego  (=  caecavit)  ;  felifio  6  (=  cili- 
cium;  p.  387,  1.  31  selifio  may  show  dissimilation  or  may  be  erro- 
neous); ferca  and  verb  forms  23,  fercano  3,  a  ferca;  fierto  32, 
fiertamente,  fertedumbre  2,  certeficar,  $ertefico ;  fielo  26,  Celestial  14; 
(incuenta,  finco  3  ;  fiudat  2  4,  fiudadano  9  ;  gient  fiento  6  ;  fella  ; 
fenido  2  ;  fesa  (=  cessat),  feso  (=  cessavit)  ;  fisne;  citola  (=  cithara)  ; 
ciiruo  3  ;  febolla  (=  *  cepulla)  ;  {era,  f trios  ;  fircumfidado,  fircumfi- 
sion ;  ficlo  ;  fenar ;  fimiento  ;  pro$esiones  ;  confebido ;  rresfibir  and 
parts  23,  rresfibimiento,  rresfibidero ;  p.  364,  1.  5  enfimar  (=  to 
bring  up,  rear). 

Lab:  —  cielo  46;  Cinthia ;  ciego  13,  cegays,  cegueys ;  cerca  and  verb 
4 ;  Celia  7  ;  cierto  8  ;  cessar  2  ;  exceden,  excesso,  excessina,  sucesso  2, 
sucessor  2,  concede;  ciudad  2  ;  cipreses ;  cidro ;  cien  ciento  5  ;  centra; 
cenar,  caracena ;  cisne  2  ;  ceniza  2  ;  cera ;  ceja  5  ;  cintura ;  celebre, 
celebremos  ;  ceremonias  ;  cinco  ;  cierfo ;  Cesares  ;  precepto  ;  concerto, 
eoncertaron;  encertar ;  acierto^  acierte ;  acetar  2,  concetos. 

(B)     Not  only  did  the  initial  voiceless  c  (e,  z)  of  Latin  remain  as 

a  voiceless  sound  in  Old  Spanish,  but  also  initial  voiced  z  of  Latin 

(Greek)  words  was  changed  to  the  voiceless  f  :  — 

Vision:  —  rrefelo  (=#}\os,  zelus),  p.  58,  1.  33. 

C.  <5r»  E.:  —  refelo  3,  refelando  3,  refellado,  refelauan  (p.  464,  1.  26, 
etc.)  ;  fumo  (=t<o/uios),  p.  509,  1.  4. 
—  fumo  3  (p.  1 6,  1.  20,  etc.). 

Cata:  —  rrefelo  2  (p.  22,  1.  n,  etc.),  refele  (verb)  ;  fanco  7  (p.  10, 
1.  29,  etc.),  see  G.  Meyer  in  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  XVI,  524,  where 
he  shows,  following  P.  de  Lagarde,  that  the  source  of  this  word 
is  not,  as  Diez  thought,  the  Germanic  zinke  or  scanca?  but  the 

Cf.  M.  Goldschmidt,  Altgermanisches  im  Spanischen  (Lingen,  1887),  P-  60 : 
-  Wle  aber  lat.  scambus  im  span,  zambo  geworden  ist,  so  hat  sich  auch  germ. 
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Persian  zanga  Meg,'  whence  derive  the  Syrian  zanc  'shoe,'  Greek 

ro-ayya  'shoe'  and  L.  L.  zanka   'shoe.'     1 

319)  has  accepted  this  etymon,  which  was  also  indicated 

(Rom.  Forschungen,  IV,  397). 

These  instances  should  lead  us  to  argue  that  Old  Spanish  did  not 
tolerate  the  voiced  sound  z  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.  Yet  two  of 
our  texts,  the  A.  J.  d^  B.  and  the  Laberinto,  the  latter  being  our 
latest  document,  retain  the  initial  z  of  Greek  and  Arabic.  Perhaps 
the  retention  has  only  a  graphical  and  etymological  significance. 
The  forms  of  Greek  origin  occurring  are  :  — 
A.J.  6*  B. :  —  p.  370, 1.  i,  Zeto  (=  the  proper  name  Zethus)  ;  p.  370, 

1.  1 6,  zelotes  (=£17X0)7775). 
Lab. :  —  zelos  18  ;  rezelos ;  zeloso  6,  rezela  (verb)  ;  zclogias  3  ;  ztfiro. 

(C)     Old  Spanish  f  from  Latin  c  preceded  by  a  consonant  and 
followed  by  e  or  i.1 
Altspanische  Glossen  :  —  incentitu  ;  occisiones,  occjdunt ;  conceillo  ;  acctore 

(=  * acceptorem)  ;  pasceret ;  obetereiscitu*  (seemingly  a  verb  based 

on   vetus,  veterem)  ;    naisccset.      In   no.    62    naiscrenso,   the  c  was 

probably  omitted  by  mistake  ;  like  naisceset,  the  form  comes  from 

nascor,  *  nascere. 
Misterio :  —  nacido  1 1 ,  narida  3  ;  occidente ;  acenso,  encenso ;  ofrccrcmos*; 

pertenecera. 
Poeme  d*  Amour: —  mancebo ;   nafia,  nafi ;   rnssufetarya  ;   wnofia  2, 

connofi. 
Debat :  — 


sk-  zuweilen  in  z-  gewandelt,  so  in  dem  inschriftlich  belegten  Zerezindo  6.  jh.  = 
*  skari-swinj>6  P.  B.  VIII,  455  und  so  in  dem  lehnwort  zanca  =  germ,  (ae.)  skanca." 
We  now  know  that  the  latter  Germanic  word  is  not  the  source  of  the  Spanish 
word,  and  we  may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  that  the  change  of  sc  to  *  took  place 
in  either  the  other  Germanic  word  or  the  Latin  word  which  Goldschmidt  mentions. 
He  acknowledges  that  German  sc(a)  remained  in  all  other  cases  in  Spanish,  and 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  Latin  sc  remained:  cf.  fscata,  escalmo,  escario,  escdndalo. 

1  The  abundance  and  the  conclusive  nature  of  the  evidence  render  it  unneces- 
sary to  cite  exact  references  for  the  words  quoted. 

2  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  XIX,  I  ff.,  no.  7. 

3  The  cedilla  is  not  written  at  all  in  the  Miskrio  or  the  Glossen. 

4  The  Fragmento  has  only  one  case  of  a  cons.  -I-  c  (c,  i)    word,  and  in  that 
writes  z,  amanezient ;  but  this  z  means  c,  as  the  text,  not  writing  f  at  all,  and 
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Cid :  —  cartel ;  dul(e  2  ;  estonfes  (v.  2227,  estonze  is  a  mistaken  form 
due  to  the  influence  upon  estonfes  of  esto\n\z  (v.  2692)  with  a  prop- 
erly written  final  z  having  the  value  of  f J)  ;  merged  32  ;  vender  and 
parts  24  (in  v.  2330  vencremos  the  cedilla  has  been  forgotten)  ; 
conosfe  3,  connosfie,  conosfio,  conosfedores  2;  cre$er  and  forms  24; 
defendieron ;  mefio  (from  miscere)  ;  na$io  16  ;  nasfio  i  ;  nacido  71  ; 
rresufitest  2.  This  f  appears  most  frequently  in  the  inceptive  verbs, 
as  acaefiere;  amanefio;  amortefidas;  escarne$e ;  falle$iere ;  forms  of 
grade fer  5  ;  merefer  and  parts  7 ;  qffrefieron  ;  pare$en  $,pare{ra?  apa- 
refist,  aparecidos  ;  pertene$en,  pertene$ien  ;  rremanefio,  rromanefiere. 

Vision: — manfebia,  manfebos  ;  decendia  ;  dufye  3,  dulfor ;  enton$e  2, 
estonze  2  ;  vender;  rresufite;  en$e\_n\dimiento ;  na$ida  2,  nafiese ; 
padecer ;  parts  of  conos$er  5  ;  enpobrefias  ;  acae$io  ;  parts  of  pares$er 
u,  apares$io ;  enrreque$ido ;  entresty$io ;  estabk$e ;  care$en,  encare$en ; 
crece,  cre$en,  acre$iste,  rrecre$io ;  ensandefe ;  conte$e ;  enveje$iesen ; 
podre$e  ;  mere$e ;  parts  of  aborre$er  3,  aborre$ibre. 

Disputa :  —  bollesfer,  rebollescer  ;  estor$er  (*  extorcere)  ;  guaresfer  ; 
meresfemiento  ;  mude$iste  ;  pares fe. 

C.  6°  E.  :  —  adores  (=  *  acceptores)  8;  calfadonias  (cf.  Chalcedon)  ; 
chandelier;  conos$er  and  parts  22,  conosfimiento ;  cre$e  3,  cre$en, 
cresfen,  acresfentar,  acrescenta,  acre$entaua ;  descendio  2  ;  dulces  2  ; 
entonfe  12,  estonze ;  man$ebo  n,  manfebia  3  ;  merged  23  ;  murciego* 
(*  mus  caecus),  morfiellagos ;  parts  of  na$er  16;  Occidents  2,  acfi- 
dente  for  oc$idcnte  8;  rrfsusfitaremos^  resucito ;  sfienfia  21  ;  uenfe; 
acaesfer  etc.  24,  acae$imientos ;  adolesce,  adolesfen  2;  adormefio; 
contefe  2,  contefen,  conte(it){io  ;  enbrauesfer ;  enflaque$er ;  enpe$er  etc. 
4,  enpesce ;  envegefe,  envege$en;  fallecer,  fallefederas ;  grades fer  2, 
gradefer  etc.  6  ;  ^Ttf[«3^r^r4  5  guarefer  etc.  3  ;  forms  of  mere^er  6  ; 
mere$imiento  13  ;  pares fer  etc.  26  (^  omitted  four  times)  ;  pertenesfer 
etc.  23  (j  omitted  in  nine  cases). 


using  0  for  it  before  o  and  w  (lenzuelo,  corazori),  here  erroneously  extends  the  use 
of  the  z  (=  ts)  to  the  position  before  /.  1  Menendez  Pidal  has  <?j/b0. 

2  In  a  few  cases  of  syncope  of  a  vowel,  as  here,  f  is  allowed  to  remain  before  a 
following  consonant. 

*  C.  &*  £.,  p.  503,  1.  17  marfiecos  and  p.  502,  19  muraficos  may  be  disguised 
forms  of  this  word. 

*  P.  464, 1.  10;  the  n  must  be  supplied  as  the  sense  requires  grandes^er. 
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Caza :  —  afor  13,*  but  azor  y.2 —  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a(or  alone 
is  found  in  the  C.  6*  £.3  and  the  A.  J.  6-  B.f  azor,  the  less  fre- 
quent form  here,  must  be  regarded  as  erroneous.  Tailhan,  in 
Romania,  VIII,  609,  has  treated  of  this  word,  arguing  for  the 
etymon  *  acceptor  and  the  development  acceptor  —  aztor-afor. 
The  z  of  aztor  is,  of  course,  not  the  voiced  z,  but  the  representa- 
tive of  the  voiceless  f,  which  was  necessarily  written  0,  when,  as 
the  result  of  the  syncopation  of  the  vowel,  it  stood  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable  and  before  the  initial  consonant  of  the  next  syllable,  just 
as  z  was  also  written  for  f,  that  is,  with  the  value  ts,  at  the  end  of 
a  word.  When  tst  was  reduced  to  ts  (compare  the  similar  change 
in  rezar  =  recitare,  plazo  =  placitum),  then  the  necessity  for  writing 
the  z  disappeared,  and  the  word  was  properly  written  a  for*  The 
etymon  *  acceptor  as  opposed  to  astur  is  borne  out  by  the  form 
acetore  of  the  Glossen  (no.  272). 

Qerceta  3,  $ercetero ;  crescendo  2,  acres fentar  2  ;  conosfer  and 
forms  1 8,  desconosfidos,  conosfenfia  6,  conosfimiento ;  descender  and 
parts  14;  en(ien(0  (=  incensum,  the  second  f  being  due  to  assimi- 
lation or  the  action  of  the  «)  ;  enton$e  16,  eston^e  5  ;  forms  of 
nasfer  58  (four  cases  with  no  s)  ;  pe$es  (=  pisces)  ;  rrufiar 
(=  *  roscidare)  ;  sfienfia  3,  fienfia  ;  tofino  (=  tuccetum,  with  suffix 
change)  ;  tuer$en,  tor$idos ;  vender  and  parts  i  o  :  adoles$en ;  acaesfer 
and  parts  18,  acaescimientos ;  contes$e  2,  contes$io  2  ;  enbraue$e ;  ene- 
gres$er;  esblandi$iere ;  enpe$e,  enpesfe  3,  enpefen  (=  *  impedescere)  ; 
guaresfer  and  parts  23;  meresfen ;  paresfer  and  parts  13;  perte- 
1  ;  podres$er. 


1  P.  4,  1.  12  ;  6,  26  ;  8,  11.  10,  14,  18,  19,  23  ;  26,  25  ;  46,  5  ;  67, 11.  2,  3,  4  ;  69,  6. 

2  P.  6,  11.  20,  27  ;  7,11-4,8,  10;  8,11.4,7-. 

3  P.  501,  11.  i,  9;  502, 11.  5,  9,  10 ;  503,  11.  7,  ii ;  5°4,  15- 

4  P.  370,  1.  40. 

5  Grober,  in  Miscellanea  difilologia  e  Unguistica  dedicata  alia  memoria  di  Nap. 
Caix  e  Ugo  A.  Canello  (Florence,  1886),  p.  42  ff.,  refers  the  Spanish  word  to  astur. 
The  change  of  st  to  z  or  f  is  entirely  unlikely,  while  the  disappearance  of  the  /  of 
acceptorem,  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  account  for,  seems  to  admit  of  the 
above   explanation.     Baist,    Ztschr.  /  franz.   Sprache,  XIII,   184,  declares  for 
acceptorem  and  shows  that  Grober's  objection  is  not  a  serious  one. 

Paris  in  Rom.,  XII,  100;  XV,  452. 
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Stb. :  —  Abides  ;  da  fin  (=  *  baccinum)  ;  calcedon  3,  calcedonios  ;  cartel; 
(entellea  (verb)  ;  Q irce ;  conos'cer  and  parts  4 ;  desciende ;  dulses  • 
engender  etc.  9,  acendido  ;  enton$e2  ;  exfitada  ;  guarnes$e;  lasciuos  ; 
lince  (=  lyncem) * ;  nascer  and  parts  13,  nascimiento  ;  principio,  prin- 
cipal 3,  principalmente,  principado  2  ;  reconciliar  3 ;  resplandescer 
etc.  24;  r0f/0  (=  roscidum) ;  Sciticas,  Qithicas ;  uencer  etc.  13;  — 
adormesfer;  acaesf  imientos ;  cares -fe,  cares  (en;  crescer  etc.  5,  cresci- 
miento  2,  acres fienta  2,  descresfe ;  empe$er  and  parts  4  (once  with 
^)j  empecibles  2  ;  empedresce;  enardesfe ;  endures fe  ;  escuresce  ;  escu- 
resfidos  ;  euanesfe ;  desfallescimiento  ;  fauoresciente  ;  merescer,  meres- 
f imientos  2  ;  padesce  ^padescen;  paresce  $,parescen  2  ;  pertenesce. 

A.J.  <SN  B . :  —  acofeados  (verb  based  on  calcem  —  coz,  coce)',  acor  ; 
arborciello  ( =  arbor-  4-  cellum  rather  than  -icellum :  cf .  p.  9 
pastorzillo 2)  5  ;  cartel  2  ;  fircumfidado,  circumcision ;  conosfer  and 
parts  48,  conosfenfia  8,  conoscimiento ;  forms  of  cresfer  3,  acrescen- 
tando,  acres (entaron ;  descender  and  parts  6,  decendido ;  desciplina; 
desfipolos  3  ;  dufyeS,  dulcedumbre  7,  dulcemente  ;  engender  and  parts 
12;  entuer$e  (=  *  intorcet)  ;  eston$e  37,  entente  26;  mancebo  17, 
mancebia  4;  merged  12,  amerceador ;  nasferaud  parts  16,  nasfimiento 

4,  nascencia  6  ;  pascer  etc.  4,  apasciese;  principe  27  ;  rrufio  (=ros- 
cidus) ;   sfienfia   2,   fiencia  2,   conscenfia,   concencia  2  ;  vender  and 
part's  14,  vencedores,  vencimiento  5:  —  aborrescer  and  parts  ^  abo- 
rres^ible  6,  aborrescedor ;  acaes$er  and  parts   17;  adormicio ;  cares- 
fiente ;  enardesfe ;   encruelesfer   2  ;   ennoblesce ;  enpesce ;  escarnescer 
and  parts  8;  esclarescio ;  escorrescidos  (from  *  obscurescere),  d?^«- 
relescer ;  parts  of  establescer  16,  estables$imiento ;  falles$er  and  parts 

5,  defallescer  and  parts  *j  ,fallesfimiento  3,  defallescimiento  ;fenescian  ; 
flaques$er    etc.    2 ;    gradesciente,   grades fible    2,    desgradesfidos    2  ; 
guarescere,  guarescian;  guarnesfio  2;  magrescido ;  meres$er  etc.  7, 
merescimiento  5  ;  negrescido,  enneg resce ;  obedesfer  etc.   18  ;  ofrescer 
and    parts    5  ;    parescer    and    parts    19,    parescencia,    aparescio  ; 


1  Not  lynceam,  as  one  might  infer  from  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramrn.,  I,  §  513. 
Lynceam  gave  o«ffl  ;  see  p.  47. 

2  The  question  of  suffix  boundaries  seems  here  concerned  :  -ellum  had  beside 
it  the  form  -cellum,  due  to  misapprehension  of  the  limits  of  stem  and  suffix,  and 
so  -icellum  may  have  arisen  by  the  side  of  -cellum. 
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aparescieron ;  perescer  and  parts  6 ;  perescedera ;  pertcncscer  and 
parts  6;  rresplandes$iente  15,  rresplandescia  3,  rresplamlcsf imicnto ; 
tristecer,  etc.  5,  entristecer  7  (once  with  jf),  contristeces  ;  vejecido  2, 
envejecido  3. 

/  —  acentos  ;  bacinilla  ;  carcel  2;  «</«/«  (=  schedulam)  ;  centclla 
(=  scintillam)  3  ;  «^«Vz,  concienda  ;  duke  15  ;  entonccs  2  ;  excelenda 
2;  Francesillo;  incendio,  encender  and  parts  5;  incienso;  lince  5; 
mancebos  3  ;  merced ;  Narcisa  3  ;  /«•«•  (=  pisces)  ;  porcdana ;  ron- 
dos ;  rocio  2  ;  tarn?  3  ;  ^a?r  and  parts  4 ;  Barcelona :  aborrccer, 
etc.  4 ;  agradecido  ;  amanecer  and  parts  5  ;  anochedo  2  (no.  29,  v.  5 
anochezistes  must  be  erroneous)  ;  apacentar  and  parts  2  ;  bastcdda  ; 
crecer  and  parts  6,  acreci&ita  2  \  desfauoreddo ;  desuanedmiento ; 
endurece;  enriquece ;  enterneddo  ;  escuredendo  ;  fenece;  guarnedda ; 
merecer  and  parts  4,  meredmiento ;  ofrecer  and  parts  3  ;  nacer  and 
parts  1 8  ;  parecer  and  parts  12. 

Where  the  consonant  before  the  c  (e,  /)  was  s,  the  examples  show 
that  the  Spanish  assibilated  f  absorbed  the  j,  which,  except  in  the 
inchoative  verbs,  was  generally  not  written,  e.g.  fienfia  (but  also 
sfienfia),  $entella,  Qithicas  (also  Sfiticas  =  Scythicas),  cedula,  etc.  In 
the  inchoative  and  other  Latin  -so  verbs  the  s  appears  frequently, 
through  the  analogy  of  the  forms  in  which  -sc-  stands  before  a,  o. 
The  no  less  frequent  absence  of  the  s  shows  that  it  cannot  have  been 
pronounced  before  e,  i.  The  OV/(i4th  century)  writes  the  s  but  a 
few  times,1  the  Lab.  (end  of  i6th  and  beginning  of  i;th  century)  not 
at  all,  and  C.  Oudin,  in  his  Grammatica  hispanica  (Cologne,  1607), 
says,  when  treating  of  the  sound  of  f,  "  Inveniuntur  dictiones  Hispa- 
nicae,  quae  modo  per  sc,  modo  per  c  scribuntur  simpliciter ;  sed  nul- 
lum  habent  in  pronuntiatione  discrimen  vt  merescer,  merecer" 

(D)     Old  Spanish  f  from  Latin  ty  after  a  consonant. 

The  Altspanische  Glossen  have  one  instance  of  this  f,  no.  169 
tenienca  (=  tenentia,  no  cedilla  written  in  the  Glosseii),  but  in  general 
they  show  a  z,  as  no.  70  forzaret  (=  *fortiarit),  no.  95  gerranza 
(=errantia),  no.  161  anzes  (=*antius).  Z  must  have  had  the  is 


1  The  cases  are  collected  by  F.  Koerbs,  Untermchung  der  sprachlichcn  Eigen- 
tiimlichkeiten  des  altspanischen  Poema  del  Cid  (Frankfurt  am  Main,  1893),  P-  45- 
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value  here,  and  was  probably  at  this  early  date  employed  as  a  gen- 
eral symbol  for  both  the  voiced  and  the  voiceless  dental  sibilants,  c 
with  the  cedilla  not  having  yet  come  into  extensive  use.1 

Similarly  the  Fragmento  (i3th  century)  presents  the  word  lenzuelo 
(=  linteolum),  p.  61, 1.  i,  and  writes  z  for  the  later  normal  f  of  common, 
p.  6 1,  1.  7,  and  amanezient,  p.  60,  1.  2.2  The  Debat  has  only  the 
learned  word  enten$ion,  1.  68,  but  the  Poeme  has  cryan$a,  1.  7.  The 
remaining  texts  uniformly  exhibit  f. 

Adeuinanfas.     Stb.,  p.  20,  1.  6. 

alabanfa.     Stb.t  p.  5,  1.  20;  9,   16;  29,  21.     ^.  /.  6-  B.,  p.  353, 

1.  431  354,  19;  367>  25  5  38°,  42  ;  396»  n-  3,  27. 
alfar,  etc.     Otf  15  (vv.  216,  355,  577,  726,  etc.).     Vision,  p.  53, 1.  17  ; 

58,  40.     Disputa,  stz.  Ill,  v.  3.     A.J.  6-  B.  13  (p.  339,  1.  9  ;  343, 

33  ;  344,  22  ;  etc.) ;  ensalfado,  p.  355,  1.  44;  emails,  p.  389,  1.  27. 

Lab.,  no.  29,  v.  24;  69,  13  :  ensafyas,  47,  12. 
amanfa.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  350,  1.  7  ;  391,  27  ;  394,  9  ;  396,  4. 
amistanfa.     A.J.  6-  2?.,  p.  336,  1.  28  ;  338,  9  ;  366,  3  ;  382,  21. 
andan^a.      C.  &  E.,  p.  458,  1.  6  ;  464,  11.  13,  16  ;   515,  25.     A.J.  & 

B.,  bienandanfa,  p.  334,  1.   10;  335,  10;  358,  3  ;  365,  11.  14,  31  ; 

378,  40 :  malandan$a,  p.  390,  1.  2. 
apar^eria.      Vision,  p.  53,  11.  27,  30  (cf.  note,  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil,  II, 

53> 

arriban$a.     Cid,  v.  512. 

assechanfa.     Stb.,  p.  33,  1.  7.     Lab.,  no.  43,  v.  14. 

biltanfa.     Cid,  v.  3704. 

Cid,  ca$ado,  v.  1731.  C.  6*  E.,  cafa  14  (p.  445,  1.  12;  477, 
25  ;  496>  2  ;  etc.)  :  cafar,  etc.  50  (p.  495,  1.  30  ;  496,  2,  etc.)  : 
ca$ador,  p.  498,  1.  26;  501,  6;  503,  10:  ca$adora,  p.  496,  1.  n  : 
ca$adera,  p.  501,  1,  20.  6ks0,  caga  128  (p.  2,  11.  14,  18,  21  ;  etc.)  : 
cafar,  etc.  175  (p.  2,  11.  17,  21  ;  etc.):  cafador  19  (p.  3,  11.  5,  13, 
18;  etc.).  A.  J.  &  B.,  ca$ar,  p.  339,  1.  n  ;  361,  25  :  ca$ador, 
p.  370,  1.  32:  cafadera,  p.  370,  1.  26.  Lab.,  cafa,  no.  20,  v.  9; 
37>  5  ;  49»  32. 


1  Cf.  Homing's  introduction  to  Bartsch's  La  langue  et  la  literature  franfatses 
(Paris,  1887),  §  143,  for  efforzat  and  nunzat  in  the  Old  French  version  of  the 
Dialogues  of  Pope  Gregory.  2  See  p.  35,  note  4. 
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(=  *  sementiaria,  see  C\izj,  p.  112).      Caza,  p.  74,  11.  9, 
75>  71  77>  6;  79,  25. 

comen$ar  (==  *  cumin'tiare).  Fww«  8  (p.  51,  11.  6,  1 1  ;  53,  20;  etc.). 
C.  6*  E.  1 8  (p.  446,  11.  10,  ii  ;  447,  J4;  etc-)  :  comienfo  (noun) 
5  (P-  447>  I-  8  ;  449»  8  5  etc.).  £#.,  p.  18,  1.  5  :  comiertfos,  ]>. 

I.  13.      C#0rt  25  (p.   5,  1.   2;   14,  27;   etc.):  comienfo,  p.   24,  1.  5. 
A. /.  6*  .Z?.   16  (p.  332,  1.   12;  340,  4;  etc.):  comienfo  9  (p.  336, 
1-  25  i  338>  37  ;  etc-)  :  escomenfo,  p.  373, 1.  13.     Z^.,  no.  36,  v.  41  ; 

39»  95  SSi  7- 

crian$a.     C.  &>  E.,  p.  486,  1.  25511,  8.     Caza,  p.  19,  1.  8. 

desleatan$a.     Cid,  v.  1081. 

disfrafado.  Lab.,  p.  20,  v.  42.  Korting  derives  the  word  from 
*  farsus  for  fartus.  It  may  rather  come  from  a  metathesized  form 
of  *  disfartiare J ;  cf .  Portuguese  disfar$ar. 

dubdanfa.      Cid,  v.  597. 

(eri)derefar,  etc.  C.  6-  E.,  p.  462,  1.  32  ;  463,  23  ;  465,  4;  472,  26: 
enderefador  472,  25.  Stb.,  aderes$ar,  p.  3,  1.  25.  Caza,  endere$ar, 
etc.,  p.  31,  1.  6;  64,  14:  enderes$ar,  p.  52,  1.  14.  ^4.  /.  6°  B., 
aderes$ar,  etc.,  p.  338,  1.  26 ;  389,  40.  In  the  sf  forms,  the  J  is 
inorganic.  It  is  written  here  by  reason  of  the  frequency  of  its 
appearance  in  inceptive  and  other  sf  verbs.  Its  use  here  shows 
that  it  was  not  pronounced  even  where  the  combination  sc  was 
etymologically  correct. 

ensenanfa.     A.  /.  6-  B.  16  (p.  333, 11.  9,  16;  337,  25  ;  346,  40  ;  etc.). 

esperanfa.  Cid,  v.  490.  Vision  6  (p.  52, 1.  33  ;  56,  45  ;  etc.).  Caza, 
p.  24,  1.  4.  A.J.  6-  B.  23  (p.  337,  1.  10 ;  338,  13;  etc.).  Lab. 
14  (no.  8,  v.  i  ;  9,  36  ;  26,  7  ;  etc.).  C.  &>  E.,  speran$a,  p.  493, 

II.  n,  21  ;   510,  13  ;   511,  11.  22,  27  ;   512,  16. 

ftanfa.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  363,  11.  31,  32  ;  364,  17  ;  372,  2.     Lab.,  con- 

Jtanfa,  no.  47,  v.  54 :  desconfian$a,  no.  54,  v.  8. 
fincanga.      Cid,  v.  563. 
folganfa.     A.  J.  6-  B.,  p.  346,  11.  7,  36  ;  362,  23  ;  372,  17  ;  379,  27  ; 

390,  4;  393,  24.     Lab.,  holgan^a,  no.  62,  v.  55. 
fuerfa.      Cid,  fuer$a,  vv.  34,  757,  1002,  1502,  2312,  3479  ;  /mW«, 

v.  3673  ;  esfor$ar,  etc.,  vv.  171,  972,  2792,  2805  ;  esfuerfo  (noun), 


1  See  Korting,  nos.  3150,  3151. 
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vv.  379,  2822.  Vision,  fuerfa,  p.  52,  1.  27  ;  55,  15 ;  58,  38. 
C.  6-  E.,  fuerfa  u  (p.  473,  1.  22;  491,  7;  etc.):  forfar,  etc., 
p.  476,  1.  13;  491,  22  ;  499,  9  :  etforfar,  etc.  13  (p.  475,  11.  20,  22  ; 
etc.)  :  esfuerfo  12  (p.  475,  11.  21  ;  476,  i  ;  etc.)  ;  but  p.  457,  1.  1 6 
esforzado,  an  error  indicating  the  unvoicing  of  z  in  the  i$th  cen- 
tury.1 Stb.,  fuerfa  13  (p.  2,  1.  5  ;  3,  5  ;  etc.)  :  for  far,  etc.  5  (p.  3, 
11.  10,  21  ;  etc.)  \forfoso,  p.  2, 1.  30  :  esforfo,  p.  33, 1.  19.  A.J.  6-  B., 
fuerfa  14  (p.  346,  1.  19  ;  348,  22  ;  etc.)  :  forfada,  p.  365, 1.  17  :  for- 
faderos,  p.  375,  1.  9  :  esforfar,  etc.  18  (p.  333, 1.  26 ;  etc.)  :  esfuerfo, 
p.  342,  1.  5.  Lab.,  fuerfa  9  (no.  18,  v.  40;  29,  19  ;  etc.)  :  forfoso 
5  (no.  3,  v.  23  ;  etc.)  :  forfado,  no.  20,  v.  23  ;  61,  47  :  fuerfa  (verb), 
no.  29,  v.  40:  esfuerfa,  no.  52,  v.  14. 

libranfa.     Lab.,  no.  8,  v.  39. 

lienfo  (=  *lenteum).     Z#£.,  no.  30,  v.  15  ;  74,  20. 

mafo  (=  *  matteum,  cf.  Romania,  XVIII,  533  f.).2    A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  370, 

i.9. 

marfo  (=  martium).      Cid,  v.  1619.      Caza,  p.  77,  1.  18  ;  81,  17. 

matanfa.     Cid,  v.  2435. 

mudanfa.     Lab.,  no.  13,  v.  39;  34,  7;  35,  23;  43,   15;  49,  60;  56, 

32  ;  74,  37- 
oluidanfa.     A.J.  6°  .Z?.,  oluidanfa,  p.  341,  1.   17  ;  351,  9  :  oblidanfa, 

p.  368,  v.  23. 
omildanfa.     Cid,  v.  2024. 
ondranfa.     Cid,  vv.  1578,  2188. 
ordenanfa.     A.  J.  6-  -5.,  p.  344,  1.  14;  357,  38. 
plafa    (=*platteam,    cf.    Romania,    XVIII,    533  f.).      Cid,   v.    595. 

A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  367,  1.  3  ;  379,  25  ;  395,  19.     Lab.,  no.  12,  v.  3. 
ple(y)teanfa.     A.J.  6-  -#.,  p.  348,  1.  47  ;  364,  20 ;  372,  18. 
punfado  (=  *  punctiatum).     A.J.  6-  .#.,  p.  345,  1.  13  ;  350,  38  ;  373, 

11.  3,  36  :  apunfado,  p.  386,  1.  13. 
rremenbranfa.     A.J.  6*  B.,  p.  367, 1.  16  :  arreme?ibranfa,  p.  393, 1.  1 1. 


1  If,  indeed,  it  be  not  a  simple  mistake  in  copying  the  MS. 

2  The  form  ma$a  d'armas  appears  in  an  Old  Spanish  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
of  which  Vollmoller  has  published  some  pages  in  Studien  zur  Litteraturgeschichte, 
Michael  Bernays  gewidmet,  etc.  (see  p.  239,  1.  8).     The  work  is  of  the  I5th  cen- 
tury, being  dedicated  to  the  famous  Marque's  de  Santillana. 
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semcjanfa.  Vision,  p.  51,  1.  32;  53,  11.  36,  38.  C.  &  E.,  p.  468, 
1.  6  ;  489,  8  ;  but  p.  485,  1.  25  semejanza :  cf.  esforzado,  s.v./uerfa, 
above.  Stb.,  p.  24,  1.  21.  A.J.  6-  B.  16  (p.  332,  1.  25  ;  333,  i  ; 
etc.). 

syruienfa.      Vision,  p.  56,  1.  19. 

tardan$as.     Lab.,  no.  69,  v.  39. 

terfero.  Cid,  vv.  331,  523,  868,  938,  1030,  1113,  1533,  3131,  3635. 
C.  &  E.  9  (p.  446,  1.  8;  450,  18;  etc.).  Caza  15  (p.  21,  11.  12, 
17,  20;  24,  24;  etc.).  ^. /.  <5*  B.  6  (p.  332,  1.  17;  344,  36; 
etc.).  Z#3.  5  (no.  33,  v.  4;  etc.). 

tor$uelo.      Caza,  p.  67,  1.  4. 

trends,  'tresses.'  Z#£.,  no.  69,  v.  9.  Korting  connects  the  word 
with  *  trintiare. 

v$os  (=*ustium  for  ostium).  Cid,  v.  3.  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I, 
§  509,  and  Baist,  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil,  IX,  148,  refer  to  this  word 
as  uzo,  but  the  Cid  form  has  f.  With  apparently  this  one  excep- 
tion, the  combination  -sty-  palatalizes  in  Old  Spanish,  giving  the 
result  x  (=s;  cf.  quexar  from  ^quaestiare).1  Here  ty  seems  to 
have  taken  its  usual  course  after  a  consonant,  giving  the  dental 
sibilant  f,  which  then  absorbed  the  s.  That  it  should  have  done 
this  will  appear  less  surprising  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  com- 
bination sc  (e,  f)  regularly  escaped  palatalization  in  Old  Spanish, 
while  in  other  Romance  languages  in  which  -sty-  palatalized, 
sc  (e,  i)  did  so  too.  Compare  Cid,  nafio,  vv.  294,  2020,  etc. ; 
na$ido,  v.  71,  with  It.  nascere :  ufo  with  usdo? 

vengan$a.     Lab.,  no.  19,  v.  27  ;  43,  39. 

ynfancon.     Cid,  vv.  2072,  2964,  3298,  3479- 

(E)     Old  Spanish  f  apparently  from  Latin  dy  after  a  consonant 

(n,  r). 


1  Cf.  Baist  in  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  IX,  148  :  "  Uzo  (P. C.)  — ostium.     Es  1st  das 
nicht  st,  sondern  stj  zu  2.     Es  ist  zu  bemerken  dass  stj,  scj  sonst  x  ergeben  wie  in 
uxero.     Verwandlung  in  z  lasst  also  spatere  Einfiihrung  vermuten." 

2  Baist,   Rom.    Forschungen,    IV,   402,   thinks   that   the   uzero  of   the   Santo 
Domingo,  stz.  709,  also  comes  from  ostium  (rather  *ustium),  and  not  from  the 
Arabic  wigar.     In  the  text  of  the  Santo  Domingo  as  printed  in  Vol.  LVII  of  the 
Bibl.  de  autores  espanoles,  z  and  f  are  not  properly  kept  apart,  so  that  uzero  may 
stand  for 
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verguenfa   (=  verecundiam).      Debat,  desberconfada   i    (v.   24).      Cid, 

verguenfa   3    (vv.    1596,    3126,    3715);    envergonfo    i    (v.    2298). 

C.  6-  £.,  uerguenfa  30. l     Stb.,  uergonfoso  i   (p.  12,  1.  17).     A.  /. 

6*  ^.,  verguenfa  2   (364,  6;  368,   10);  enuergenfen  i   (391,  20). 

Lab.,  vergonfoso  i  (no.  62,  v.  69). 
verfa  (=*verdia  for  viridia,  see    Grundriss,   I,   704).     A.  J.   6*  -#., 

iwpw  i  (p.  348,  1.  26)  ;   berfas  i  (p.  392,  1.  29). 
gar  fa  (=  *  cardius  or  *  cardeus,  Korting ;  carduus,  Diez).      C.  6-  £., 

gar  fa  4,  gar f  eta  2.2     Caza,  gar  fa  •*.$<)?  gar fero  \2?  garfuela  i.5 

Upon  garfa  no  arguments  can  be  based,  since  the  origin  of  the 
word,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  garfon,  must  be  regarded 
as  uncertain.  Korting  proposes  *  cardeus  or  *  cardius  instead  of  the 
carduus  of  Diez.  The  latter  (  Worterb.  s.v.  garzone)  derives  It.  garzone, 
Fr.  gar  f  on  from  carduus  (thistle)  and  says :  "  1st  nicht  auch  it.  sp. 
garza  reiher  identisch  mit  fr.  garce  madchen,  indem  man  den  vom 
kopfe  zuriickwallenden  federbusch  dieses  vogels  mit  dem  herabfal- 
lenden  kurzen  haar  eines  kleinen  madchens  verglich.  ...  Sp.  gar- 
ceta  heisst  kleiner  reiher  und  herabfallende  haarlocke.  Ueber  den 
zweifelhaften  arabischen  ursprung  des  wortes  s.  Engelmann,  p.  381." 
Engelmann  (Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  381)  makes  this  statement  :  — 
"  Garza  (sorte  d'oiseau,  heron).  P.  de  Alcala  traduit  ce  mot  par  .  . . 
(garfd).  Je  n'ose  pas  decider  si  c'est  la  un  mot  arabe,  ou  bien  si  ce 
n'est  que  la  transcription  du  terme  espagnol,  dont  il  faudrait  alors 
chercher  Porigine  ailleurs,"  and  Dozy  adds  the  note:  "  Quelle  que 
soit  Porigine  de  ce  mot,  il  est  certain  qu'il  n'est  pas  arabe." 

Baist  (Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil,  VI,  426)  starts  with  the  Fr.  garce,  and 
doubts  that  garce  and  gar  f  on  proceed  from  *  carduus,  on  account  of 
difficulties  in  phonetic  and  sense  development.  Then  connecting 
garce  and  garfa,  he  makes,  though  he  does  not  press,  a  suggestion, 
which,  if  it  is  rather  ungallant,  is  not  impossible  so  far  as  the  sense 
is  concerned  :  —  "  Ich  sehe  nicht  ab,  warum  man  span,  garza  nicht 


1  P.  455,  11.  2,  9 ;  457,  11.  4,  8,  10;  etc. 

2  P.  502,  11.  13,  14 ;  503,  11.  23,  24;  504,  19. 
8  P.  4,1.  21  ;  5,  24;  6,  15;  etc. 

4  P.  4,  1.  21  ;  24,  4;  26,  21 ;  etc. 

5  P.  80,  1.  10. 
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zunachst  mit  iiz.jars  (E.  W.,  IP)  vergleichen  sollte  :  jenes  M 
mal  des  Tieres,  welches  Diez  in  clem  letzteren  Worte  findet, 
auch  fur  den  Reiher  zu,  von  dem  das  katal.  Sprichwort  sagt :  A 

[i.e.  '  to  gabble/  < chatter ']  mes  que  una  garsa Auch  gar, 

afrz.  keineswegs  ein  edles  Wort ;  ist  es  urspriinglich  schimpfend  vom 
Vogel  iibertragen,  so  brauchte  es  ebensowenig  eine  liederliche  Dime 
zu  bezeichnen  als  etwa  hd.  schimpfend  Cans.  Dass  ubrigens  neben 
der  gewohnlicheren  Erniedrigung  der  Worte  fur  puer  auch  eine 
begriffliche  Erhohung  eintreten  konnte,  zeigt  eben  gars-gar^on.  Zum 
schimpflichen  Vergleich  konnte  eine  wenigstens  in  Deutschland  wohl 
bekannte  Gepflogenheit  des  Vogels  den  Anlass  geben :  das  '  Sch. 
wie  ein  Reiher/  "  etc. 

In  the  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil,  XVIII,  281  f.,  Suchier  resumes  the 
argument  for  garce  and  garcon,  conceives  that  the  former  is  the  origi- 
nal word,  and,  comparing  it  in  its  sense  of  "  liederliche  Dime  "  with 
the  German  Metze,  a  shortened  form  of  Mehtild,  thinks  it  is  prob- 
ably a  pet  name  from  the  Germanic  Garsindis. 

In  all  the  articles  quoted,  the  phonetic  difficulties  remain  unsolved, 
and  the  sense  explanations  are  merely  speculative,  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  history  of  garca,  garce,  andgarfon  continues  uncertain. 

In  verguenca  =  verecundiam  (observe  that  the  sibilant  is  f,  not  z)  we 
have  to  encounter  difficulties  purely  phonetic.  The  consonant 
combination  ndy  should  give  a  palatalized  n;  cf.  Meyer-Liibke, 
Gramm.,  I,  §  5 10  :  "  Ndi  wird  zu  n  :  ital.  vergogna,  sogna,  frz.  vergogne, 
span,  verguena,  portg.  vergonha,  rigonha  (iracundia).  Im  Span,  fmden 
wir  vergiienza  neben  verguena,  vielleicht  ist  letzteres  erst  vom  Verbum 
vergonar  gewonnen."  Now  as  Spanish  has,  like  the  other  Romance 
languages,  given  a  form  with  palatalized  n  (cf.  Libra  de  Cantares *  of 
the  Arcipreste  de  Fita>  stz.  255  verguenna,  .stz.  1634  vergonnoso),  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  this  alone  answers  phonetically  to  vere- 
cundiam, and  that  verguenna  needs  some  other  explanation.  A  very 
likely  explanation  is  afforded  by  the  large  class  of  verbal  abstracts 
in  -an fa,2  to  which,  by  virtue  of  its  abstract  nature  and  the  great 
similarity  of  its  termination,  verecundiam  was  attracted.  Baist 


1  Bibl.  de  autores  espanoles,  LVII,  227  ff. 

2  See  examples  on  pp.  40  ff. 
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(Grundriss,  I,  p.  704)  disregards  the  existence  of  verguena  and 
makes  the  statement :  "  Nach  r  und  n  wird  z  zu  z  .  .  .  verguenza 
verecundiam,  orzuelo  hordeolum,  berza  *  verdia, "  * 

Verfa  is  declared  by  Grober  (Archiv  f.  lat.  Lexikographie,  VI,  143) 
to  be  a  loan-word  from  Italian,  so  that  the  development  of  dy  in  the 
word  is  not  a  Spanish  phenomenon.  As  to  orzuelo  '  eye-tumor '  = 
hordeolum  from  hordeum,  in  the  absence  of  an  Old  Spanish  form 
that  would  determine  the  original  character  of  the  consonant  after 
the  r,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  primitive  hordeum  '  barley ' 
has  not  survived  in  Spanish  (cebada  being  the  Spanish  word),  we 
may  be  justified  in  supposing  that  it  is  also  a  loan-word.  A  form 
*  hordiciolum  (see  Korting,  Wb'rterb.  s.v.  hordiciolus)  might,  with  the 
syncopation  of  the  first  /,  give  an  Old  Spanish  *  orzuelo. 

To  sum  up  the  result  of  the  investigation  of  our  four  dy  words,  it 
seems  tolerably  certain  that  Latin  cons,  -f  dy  did  not  yield  Old  Span- 
ish $,  modern  Spanish  z,  as  a  direct  phonetic  development. 

(J?)     Old  Spanish  f  from  Latin  cy  after  a  consonant. 

Gloss  no.  122  of  the  Altspanische  Glossen  has  brazaret  (*brac- 
chiare),  in  which  z  represents  f,  as  yet  little  used  before  a,  o,  u.2  In 
the  Misterio  and  the  three  i3th  century  texts,  no  consonant  4-  cy 
words  occur.  These  are,  moreover,  few  in  number,  and  the  list  for 
the  later  texts  is  small,  though  none  the  less  decisive. 
Afadon  (see  Du  Cange,  Glossarium,  s.v.  asciatum).  Vision,  p.  57, 

i.  38. 

arfobispo.  C.  &•  £.,  p.  446,  1.  12  ;  448,  17  ;  452,  7.  Caza,  arfobis- 
pado,  p.  68,  1.  1 6. 

brafo  (bracchium).  Cid,  bra$o  17  (vv.  203,  255,  275,  488,  etc.); 
brafa  (fathom),  vv.  24*20,  3683;  abra$ar,  etc.  10  (vv.  368,  920, 
1518,  1599,  etc.);  enbrafan,  vv.  715,  2284;  enbrafo,  v.  2393. 
Vision,  abrafando,  p.  58,  1.9;  59,  11.  31,  37.  Disputa,  bra$ada, 
stz.  VII,  v.  7.  Sib.,  brafo,  p.  3,  1.  15  ;  13,  20  ;  25,  27  :  abrafados, 
p.  20,  1.  12.  Caza,  brafo,  p.  73,  1.  3.  A.  J.  6*  B.,  brafos,  p.  340, 
1.  42  ;  abrafar  8  (p.  343,  1.  2  ;  373,  34 ;  377,  i  ;  etc.);  but  p.  345, 


1  Cf.  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  IX,  i, 

2  See  p.  39. 
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1.  3  abrazo,  a  mistake  indicative  of  the  unvoicing  of  z.1  Lab., 
brafos,  no.  5,  v.  23  ;  6,  26  ;  7,  11.  n,  43  ;  28,  11.  2,  28  ;  44,  39  ;  52,' 
34;  69,  13  :  abrafos,  no.  6,  v.  27  ;  29,  45  :  abrafays,  no.  71,  v.  10: 
abra$ado,  no.  52,  v.  41. 

(calceam).      OV/,  *a/f<w,  vv.  190,  195,  992,  994,  3085  ;  calf  ado, 
vv.  400,   1023,  2722.     Lab.,  calfar,  no.  48,  v.  38;  descalfa,  no.  9, 

V.   20. 

fierfo  (=  *cercium).  C.  6-  -£.,  p.  500,  1.  20  ;  504,  11.  13,  23.  Caza, 
p.  51,  1.  17.  Lab.,  no.  67,  v.  3. 

dul$ura  (=  *  dulciuram).      Ckstf,  p.  63,  1.  4. 

/a«f«.  CVtf  30  (vv.  79,  353,  419,  444,  489,  etc.).  Vision,  lanfar, 
etc.,  p.  57,  1.  36  ;  58,  11.  6,  13.  Stb.,  lanfar,  etc.  14  (p.  8,  1.  5  ;  n, 
26;  17,  12  ;  etc.)  ;  alanfar,  etc.  10  (p.  2,  1.  8  ;  6,  18  ;  7,  16  ;  etc.). 
Caza,  lanfar,  etc.  55  (p.  36, 11.  25,  29  ;  37,  23  ;  etc.)  ;  lanfe  (noun)  6 
(p.  42,  1.  5  ;  etc.)  ;  lanfarote,  p.  42,  1.  10.  A.  J.  6-  B.,  lanferos 
p.  361,  1.  20.  Lab.,  lan$as,  no.  46,  v.  55  ;  55,  15. 

ne$edat  (cf.  nescius).  Caza,  p.  81,  1.  3.  For  -scy-,  as  for  -sty-, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  double  result,  the  palatal  x  (=  s)  and 
the  dental  f  (=  ts).  But  in  the  example  of  the  palatal  result,  Old 
Spanish  faxa  (see  Grundriss,  I,  705),  modern  faja  (=  fasciam), 
the  retention  of  Latin  f  suggests  another  than  a  purely  Castilian 
development. 

on$as  (=  Avy£,  lynx,  lynceam,  the  /being  misconceived  as  the  article). 

C.  &  £.,  p.  495>  1-  31- 
rroman$e.     C.  6°  E.,  p.  448,  11.  6,  9,  18.      Caza  rromanfo  (=*roman- 

ciavit),  p.  i,l.  19. 
pescue$o  (=  post  +  *cocceum,  see  Korting,  Worterb.,  no.  1972).     Caza, 

p.  9,  1.  8;    n,  11.  13,  27;   24,  22  ;   50,  28;   58,  15. 

(G)     Old  Spanish  f  from  Latin  intervocalic  cy. 

The  problem  of  the  treatment  of  intervocalic  cy  in  Old  Span- 
ish is  exceedingly  difficult  of  solution.  On  the  analogy  of  Old 
French,  in  which,  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  cy  between  vowels 
yielded  only  the  result  ts  (graphically  represented  by  medial  f  and 
final  z),  and  in  view  of  the  otherwise  close  resemblance  between 


1  Or  a  mere  mistake  in  copying  MS. 
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the  two  languages  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  sibilant  sounds,  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  Old  Spanish  the  result  ts  only,  indicated 
by  medial  f  and  final  z.  Instead,  one  seems  to  find  both  voiced 
(medial  z)  and  voiceless  (medial  f)  products,  as  Horning  admits 
when  he  holds  that  cy  became  z  in  Spanish  only  "  in  den  meisten 
Fallen:^ 

For  cy  followed  by  e,  Horning  conceives  the  same  treatment  in 
French  and  in  Romance  generally,  as  for  C  followed  by  /',  e:  "  Cy 
+  e  wird  wie  in  alien  romanischen  Sprachen  (mit  Ausnahme  etwa 
des  Ratoromanischen  . .  .)  wie  einfaches  ci  behandelt "  (Lat.  C,  p.  8), 
and  he  is  apparently  justified  in  making  the  statement  apply  to  Old 
Spanish.2  Here  the  cases  are  naturally  very  few  in  number,  being 
confined  to  certain  fifth  declension  nouns 3  that  appear  to  have  sur- 
vived as  such,  viz.  fades  and  acies,  and  only  the  latter  word  gives  us 
certain  evidence.  In  the  singular,  both  have  z, —  Cid,faz,  v.  355  : 
Stb.,  faz,  p.  5,  1.  4;  sobrefaz,  p.  10,  1.  12  :  Caza,  faz,  p.  9,  1.  9  ;  n, 
14;  12,  28;  Dispute,  faZy  stz.  II,  v.  6:  Cid,  az,  vv.  697,  707,  711, 
722  :  A.J.&  B.,  az,  p.  375,  1.  12  ;  but,  as  this  z  is  final,  it  doubt- 
less represents  the  voiceless  fs  sound,  irrespective  of  its  origin.  In 
the  plural  azes,  Cid  3  (vv.  699,  700,  2396),  and  the  derivative  azerof 
Lab.  3  (no.  20,  v.  38;  46,  28  ;  60,  20),  the  z  appears  as  medial,  and 
therefore  is  to  be  treated  as  voiced.5  So  cy  +  e  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced the  voiced  z  sound.  But  it  is  possible  that  we  have  to  deal, 
not  with  cy  -f  e;  but  rather  with  c  +  ^,  for  in  the  combination  cy  +  e, 
the  semi-vowel  y,  coming  before  the  vowel  e,  which  belongs,  like 
itself,  to  the  front  class,  may  have  disappeared,  as  the  result  of  a 


1  See  above,  p.  20. 

2  Note  that  j  disappeared  before  e  in  *jenuarium-^«<?r<7.     Does  this  e  instead 
of/<?  in  the  unaccented  syllable  indicate  that  in  Old  Spanish  the  diphthong  ie  had 
the  stress  on  the  e  1 

8  Was  the  source  of  faziendo  faciendum  or  *  facendum  ?  Horning,  Lat.  C, 
p.  90,  assumes  that  it  was  faciendum. 

*  See  p.  59. 

6  The  Glossen  have  no.  224  faces,  which  is  only  an  etymological  spelling.  See 
below,  p.  174,  for  the  Hebrew-Spanish  variation  in  the  Ferrara  Bible  between 
faffs  znd/azes.  The  Old  Spanish  translation  of  the  Iliad  (ed.  Vollmoller,  Ham- 
burg, 1893,  p.  248,  1.  25,  of  the  volume  entitled  Studien  zur  Litteraturgeschichte 
Michael  Bernays  gewidmet)  has  Aafes,  which  may  be  only  a  learned  form  of  acies. 
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process  of  complete  assimilation,  and  therefore  the  development 
may  be  acies,  *  aces,  azes.1  This  explanation  is,  however,  hypo- 
thetical, and  it  remains  doubtful  whether  one  is  justified  in  consid- 
ering cy  -f-  e  apart  from  cy  +  a,  o,  u,  which  develops  into  z  in  some 
words  and  $  in  others. 

Considering  first  the  cy  (a,  o,  u)  words  in  which  f  appears,  we 
find  that  no  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  Altspanischc 
Glossen.  These  contain  only  the  form  ibizone,  no.  174  (=  ibicionem, 
a  beast  of  burden;  cf.  Priebsch  in  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  XIX,  26), 
a  word  which  seems  to  have  been  found  nowhere  else  in  Spanish, 
and  in  which  the  z  is  ambiguous,  since  it  either  denotes  the  voiced 
sound,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  replaces  the  as  yet  little  used  f,  as  it 
does  in  brazaret  no.  \22,forzaret  no.  70,  gerranza  no.  95,  and  anzcs 
no.  161.  The  Poeme  has  corafon  1.  i  and piefa  1.  134  ;  the  Debates 
corafon  1.  43,  cabefa  1.  16  and  copien$a  (verb)  1.  i.  As  to  the  etymol- 
ogy of  corafon  various  opinions  have  been  held.  Korting  (  Worterb. 
s.v.  cor)  refers  the  word  to  a  *  corationem,  for  which  he  cites  Diez 
441;  but  Diez  (Worterb.,  II,  b,  s.v.  corazori)  says:  "Dem  lat.  cor 
entspricht  nur  das  altsp.  cuer  (ue  aus  o)  :  vielleicht  urn  jede  ver- 
wechslung  mit  cuero  =  lat.  corium  zu  beseitigen,  fiihrte  man  das 
derivatum  cor-az-on  ein,  dem  kein  it.  coracdone  oder  fr.  courafon 
zur  seite  geht."  The  mention  of  the  Italian  and  French  hypo- 
thetical forms  shows  that  Diez  has  no  -ty-  etymon  in  mind,  but  is 
referring  to  cor  +  -aceum  (=  *  corafo,  *  coraz,  cf.  solaz  =  solacium)  and 
-onem.2  His  z  is  not  the  voiced  medial  z,  but  the  representative  of 
the  final  ts  sound  of  *  coraceum,  for  which  f  was  properly  substituted, 
when  the  ts  sound  became  medial  through  the  addition  of  the  further 
suffix  -onem.  A  different  etymon,  *  curationem,  was  proposed  by 
Cornu  (Romania,  IX,  129),  but  this  must  be  rejected  both  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  sense  development  (see  Baist  in  Ztschr.f.  rom. 
Phil,  IV,  474)  and  of  the  impossibility  of  the  phonetic  development, 
since  intervocalic  -ty-  can  give  only  z,  and  this  word,  here  and 
elsewhere,  shows  only  f.  Meyer-Liibke  maintains  *coraceonem 
against  *curationem  (LitbL  f.  germ.  u.  rom.  Phil.,  1884,  col. 


1  Cf.  p.  48,  note  2,  and  note  the  vulgar  Latin  parties  for  parities,  etc. 

2  So  Horning  in  Lat.  C,  p.  92. 
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279). l  Piefa  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  French//*?^,  which  Mus- 
safia  derives  from  *  pecia.2  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  certainty  of  *  pecia  is  contested  by  Meyer-Liibke3  and  Schwan,4 
who  prefer  Thurneysen's  *  pettia.5  Cabefa  =  *  capicia.6  Copien$a  (with 
inserted  n  due  to  the  influence  of  comenfar,  or,  possibly,  transposed 
from  before  the/)  is  from  the  verb  conpe$ar,  beside  which  there  also 
occurs  the  form  enpe^ar.  Enpecar,  which  has  survived  as  empezar,  is 
probably  the  original  form,  conpe^ar  being  analogical  in  structure  to 
congoja  =  angustiam.7  Now,  between  enpe$ar  and  pie$a  we  cannot 
fail  to  apprehend  a  relation,  and  Diez,  though  he  did  not  give  a 
ready  welcome  to  the  idea,  saw  the  possibility  of  this  relation,8 
which  becomes  all  the  more  plausible  if  we  permit  ourselves  to 
associate  *  pecia  with  the  stem  pic-.9  *  Inpeciare,  '  to  peck  into,'  'take 
the  (first)  piece  out  of,'  'begin,'  finds  a  close  parallel  in  the  French 
entamer.  At  all  events,  the  derivation  from  incipere  proposed  by 
Parodi10  can  scarcely  be  entertained,  since  it  meets  with  the  two 
grave  objections  of  a  change  of  conjugation  and  the  preservation  of 
the/,11  to  say  nothing  of  the  metathesis. 

The  Fragmento  affords  us  a  single  case,  corazo\n~\,  p.  61,  1.  7,  the 


1  A.  Thomas    (Romania,   XXVIII,   177)  also  supports  *  coraceonem.     Ex- 
plaining, the  French  chevasson  as  *  capus  +  -aceus  +  -onem,  he  says :  "  Pour  la 
forme,  chevasson  est  a  *  capus  comme  paillasson  a  palea,  ou  encore  comme 
1'espagnol  corazon  k  cor." 

2  See  above,  p.  21.     Paris  has  accepted  *  pecia  in  his  Extraits  de  la  Chanson 
de  Roland. 

8  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  XIV,  260 :  "  Statt  pecia,  dem  sich  ital.  pezza  kaum 
fiigt,  wiirde  ich,  mit  Thurneysen,  pettia  oder  vielleicht  petvia  vorziehen,  da  mit 
petvacium  span,  pedazo  erklart  wiirde." 

4  Grammatik  des  Altfranzosischen,  2d  ed.,  p.  90,  §  251,  note  2.  The  fourth 
edition,  §  193,  note  2,  does  not  decide  between  pettia  2it\&  pecia. 

6  R.  Thurneysen,  Keltoromanisches,  Halle,  1884,  p.  70. 

6  See  above,  p.  20. 

7  So  Parodi,  Romania,  XVII,  61.     It  is  possible  that  the  first  syllable  of 
comencar  influenced  the  development  of  conpecar  from  enpecar. 

8  See  Diez,  Worterb.,  5th  ed.,  p.  105. 

9  Whence  come,  supposedly,  the  Spanish  and  Italian  words  for  '  little ' :  pequeno, 
piccolo,  piccino:  see  Korting,  Wb'rterb.,  s.v.  pic. 

1°  Romania,  XVII,  61. 

11  So  Meyer-Lubke,  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  XII,  159. 
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z  of  which,  like  that  of  lenzueto,1  shows  the  scribe  at  a  loss  to  repre- 
sent the  is  sound  before  o  and  u.     The  later  instances  of  f  =  cy 
intervocalic  add  a  few  words  besides  those  mentioned. 
amenafa.  —  Lab.  no.  15,  v.  29,  amenafa  (verb)  ;  no.  19,  v.  io,amena- 
fando.      Elsewhere,   however,  z  and  not  f  appears.      So    Vision, 
amenazas  i   (p.  56,  1.  44)  ;  A.J.&  B.,  menazas  (noun)  4  (p.  335, 
!•   95   P-  339>   1-    l8  5   P-  356>   !•   26 ;  P-  362,  1.    17);  menazada   i 
(P-  339>  1-  25)  I  menazaua  i  (p.  391,  1.  n)  ;  amenazando  2  (p.  335, 
1.  15  ;  p.  366,  1.  9).2     We  may,  therefore,  be  justified  in  assui 
double  forms,  for,  granting  the  lateness  of  date  of  the  Labcrinto, 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  conservative  otherwise  as  to  the  cor- 
rect Old  Spanish  spellings. 

carrifal.  Caza,  p.  88,  1.  12.  The  only  other  instance  has  z,  Caza, 
p.  84,  1.  12  carrizales,  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  variant 
spellings  occur  in  the  one  text.  The  source  must  be  caricem, 
*  caricialem. 

cabefa.  Cid,  cabefa,  vv.  2,  377,  1078,  1732,  2299,  2405,  2728,  3338, 
3655;  descabcfcmoS)  v.  620.  Vision,  cabefa,  p.  53,  1.  17.  Disputa, 
cabefera,  stz.  IV,  v.  i.  C.  6*  E.,  cabefa,  p.  459,  1.  9  ;  489,  15  ; 
513,  6.  Stb.,  cabefa,  p.  20,  1.  n  ;  31,  n.  Caza,  cabefa  16  (p.  9, 
1.  5  ;  n,  11.  10,  26,  28;  etc.);  cabesfa,  p.  55,  1.  11  ;  56,  n  :  for 
the  excrescent  s,  cf.  above,  p.  41,  enderesfar.  A.J.  dv  B.,  cabefa, 
p.  340, 1.  43  ;  349,  24 ;  362,  38  ;  383,  8  ;  384,  33  ;  387,  8  ;  389,  6  ; 
cabesfa,  p.  384,  1.  8.  Lab.,  cabefa,  no.  32,  v.  16  ;  62,  59  ;  65,  46. 
cadofos.  Caza,  p.  36,  1.  24.  The  word  seems  to  mean  a  'deep  place 
in  flowing  water'  (Baist,  Caza,  p.  in)  and  accordingly  points,  as 
a  semi-learned  word,  to  caducus,  *  caducius.  But  the  formation  is 
uncertain. 

carnifero  (*  carniciarium).  C.  6°  E.,  p.  503,  1.  9. 
conpefar,  enpefar.  Cid,  conpefar,  etc.,  vv.  705,  856,  1083,  1085,  1090, 
mi,  1114,  1201,  1456,  1926,  2071,  2115,  2735,  3306;  with  v. 
2585  conpiefan  (see  Mendndez  Pidal's  edition),  cf.  above,  pp.  49, 
50,  the  copienfa  of  the  Debat :  enpiefa,  v.  3308,  enpefo,  v.  3542. 
C.  &  E.,  enpefo,  p.  463,  1.  34-  Lab.,  empiefo,  no.  27,  v.  56. 


1  See  above,  p.  35,  note  4. 

2  A.  J.  6°  B.,  p.  360,  1.  18,  menacido,  is  probably  a  mistake. 
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corafon.  Cid  59  (w.  53,  276,  430,  715,  718,  etc.).  Vision,  p.  57, 
1.  4.  C.  &  E.,  p.  447>  1-  45  464,  19;  474,  12;  476,  4.  Stb., 
p.  12,  11.  i,  26  ;  19,  i  ;  26,  7  ;  32,  4.  Gosa,  p.  25,  1.  17  ;  29,  11.  20, 
26  ;  37,  11.  24,  25  ;  58,  27.  A.  J.  6-  B.  61  (p.  333,  1.  13  ;  335,  6  ; 
338,  19;  etc.).  Lab.  31  (no.  i,  v.  5  ;  3,  39;  5,  7  ;  etc.). 
crufen  (*  cruciate).  Caza,  p.  13,  1.  20;  but  cruzen,  p.  12,  1.  7.  The 
latter  form  may  be  based  upon  the  noun  cruz;  cf.  Fr.  croiser, 
which  is  also  derived  from  the  noun. 

peda$o.  Vision,  despeda$auan,  p.  58,  1.  i.  Stb.,peda$o,  p.  2,  1.  25  ; 
3,  24 ;  16,  4 ;  20,  20  ;  32,  16.  Caza,peda$o,  p.  63, 1.  6.  ^./.  6-  ^., 
despeda$ados,  p.  362,  1.  12.  Lab.,  pfdafos,  no.  5,  v.  22  ;  19,  i  :  but 
no.  40,  v.  44  despedaze,  a  mistake  like  anochezistes,  for  which  see 
above,  p.  35,  n.  4.  As  to  the  source,  see  Korting,  Worterb.,  s.v. 
pittacium  =  Tnrra.Kiov.  The  Spanish  word  requires  *  pitacium.1 

Cid,  pefyones,  vv.  1065,  1989,  2256,  2720,  3075  ;  sobrepefyas, 
v.  1582.  From  pellem  (or  pilum  ?)  +  -iciam  +  -onem  ;  ef.  cora$on 
=  cor  -+-  -aceum  -f-  -onem. 

C.  6-  E.,  p.  463,  1.  5  ;  465,  17.      Caza,  p.  32,  1.  4;  36,  28  ; 
77,  25;  88,  26;  89,  11.  u,  19. 

C.  &>  E.,  piga$a,  p.  502,  1.  21.  Caza,  pica$a,  p.  28,  11.  7.  8, 
15,  27.  From  pica,  *  picca 2  +  the  suffix  -aceus,  -a,  -um,  which 
here  has  the  force  of  similarity,  so  that  the  first  meaning  must 
have  been,  '  a  creature  of  the  magpie  genus.' 3 
Two  other  words  not  used  in  our  texts  have  been  found  by  Hor- 
ning 4  and  Cuervo,5  namely,  ceda$o  =  setaceum  and  cora$a  —  coriacea.6 

(If)     Old  Spanish  z  from  Latin  cy  (a,  o,  u). 

Turning  now  to  the  intervocalic  cy  (a,  o,  u)  words  in  which  z 
occurs,  we  find  a  moderately  long  list,  but  no  certain  cases  of  earlier 
date  than  the  i4th  century.7 


1  Meyer-Lubke,  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  XIV,  260,  prefers  petvacium. 

2  See  Korting,  Worterb.^  s.v.  pic,  pice. 

8  See  analogous  formations  in  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  II,  §  414. 
4  Lattinisches  C,  p.  93.  6  Revue  hispanique,  II,  2 :. 

6  See  also  hafa  in  the  note  under  faza  in  the  following  list  (//). 

7  As  to  the  ibizone  of  the  Glossen  and  the  corazon  of  the  Fragmento,  see  above, 
pp.  49,  50. 
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Amcnaza.  Vision,  amcnazas,  p.  56,  1.  44.  .-/./.  6-  B.,  menazas, 
P-  335»  1-  9  5  339>  l8  5  35^,  26  ;  mcnazaua,  p.  391,  1.  1 1  :  menazada 
P-  339>  1-  25  :  amcmizando,  p.  335,  1.  15;  366,  9.  The  source 
appears  to  be  *  minaciam  from  minacem. 

anzuelo.  A.  J.  6-  B.,  p.  379,  1.  5.  From  hamum  -f  icium  -f  61um. 
As  the  basis  of  the  Fr.  hame$on,  Horning  (Ztsc/ir.  /  n>m.  /'////., 
XVI,  527)  proposes  * hamica  +  -ionem.  Paris  (Romania,  XXII, 
319)  prefers  to  start  from  a  form  *hamicium. 

apartadizos.      C.  &>  E.  i  (p.  483,  1.  9).     Suffix  -icius. 

apostizo.      C.  6-  E.  3  (p.  494,  1.  27  ;   495,  11.  5,  10).      Suffix  -Icius. 

atrauesadizas.      Caza  3  (p.  42,  1.  28  ;  44,  28  ;  45,  9).     Suffix  -Icius. 

azero  (=  *  aciarium).     Lab.  3  (no.  20,  v.  38  ;  46,  28  ;  60,  20). 

carrizaks.  Caza  i  (p.  .84,  1.  12);  but  see  above,  carrifal  (p.  51). 
Apparently  the  usual  form  was  that  with  z,  for  Lebrija?  in  his 
Dictionary,  gives  "  Carrizo,  especie  de  cana.  Carex,  -icis.  Ca- 
rrizaly  lugar  de  carrizos.  Carectus." 

ceniza.  Lab.  2  (no.  3,  v.  8  ;  43,  43).  From  *cinlcius;  see  Archiv 
f.  lat.  Lexikographie,  VI,  382. 

corredizas.      Cid  i  (v.  2736).      Suffix -Icius. 

cortezas.  C.  &>  E.  2  (p.  502, 1.  20  ;  p.  503, 1.  17).  This  word,  mean- 
ing a  sort  of  wild  fowl,  is  identical  in  form  with  the  word  for  *  bark,' 
which  comes  from  corticem,  corticeam. 

espeluznadas.  Caza  i  (p.  59,  1.  29)  ;  espeluznan,  ibid.,  i  (p.  61,  1.  17). 
The  verb  seems  to  derive  from  pilus,  *  piluceum,  but  its  «,  which 
appears  also  in  the  modern  form  espeluznar,  needs  explanation. 
The  voiced  z  seems  assured,  for  Lebrija  gives  espeluzarse,  cspclu- 
zado,  espeluzos  without  the  n.  Were  it  not  for  these  latter  instances 
one  might  assume  a  formation  *piluceonem  (cf.  *  coraceonem)- 
*  expiluceonare  =  espeluz(o)nar,  espeluznar,  with  z  standing  for  f 
at  the  end  of  one  syllable  and  before  the  initial  consonant  of  the 
next. 

faza.  Cid  i  (v.  3060).  A.  J.  &  B.,  porfazadia  i  (p.  336,  1.  28). 
The  Cid  faza2  is  an  adverb,  'up  to,'  'towards,'  apparently  the 


1  Antonio  de  Lebrija  published  his  Dictionary  in  1492. 

2  Lab.,  no.  20,  v.  39  has  hazta,  which  is  either  a  scribe's  mistake  due  to  a  con- 
fusion with  the  impf.  sing,  of  hazer,  or  a  learned  form.     The  same  text,  no.  62, 
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same  word  as  the  modern  hacia,  and,  like  it,  pointing  to  faciam.1 
The  A.  /.  6-  B.,  porfazadia  means  '  effrontery '  and  seems,  there- 
fore, based  on  faciam. 

fihuzas.  C.  &  £.,  fihuzas  i  (p.  499,  1.  25).  A.J.  <§N  B.,  fiuza  i 
p.  335,  1.  31) ;  fiuzia  5,*  desfuzio  i  (verb,  p.  374,  1.  6  ;  probably  a 
mistake  for  desfiuzo).  From  fiduciam.  The  fiuzia  of  A.J.  &>  B. 
has  a  learned  air,  and  possibly  furnishes  a  clue  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  word. 

Gallizia.  Cid,  Gallizia  i  (v.  2579)  ;  galiziano  3.  Caza,  Gallizia  i 
(p.  46,  1.  7) ;  but  also  Gallizia  i  (p.  3,  1.  30).  The  word  must  be 
learned,  as  the  second  /  indicates. 

hechizeras.  Lab.  i  (no.  9,  v.  46).  From  *  facticiarius,  and  therefore 
an  instance  of  the  suffix  -Icius. 

hilaza.     Lab.  i  (no.  49,  v.  10).     From  filum  +  suffix  -aceus,  -a,  -urn. 

hogazas.     Lab.  i  (no.  62,  v.  43).     From  focum  +  suffix  -aceus,  -a,  -um. 

juizio,  juyzio.  Cid,  iuuizio,  iuizio  4  (vv.  3226,  3239,  3259,  3485)- 
Vision,  juyzio  5  (p.  52,  1.  36;  53,  11.  10,  12;  56,  27;  59,  46). 
C.  6-  £.,  ibid.  9  (p.  511,  1.  24;  518,  11.  14,  18,  21,  24,  32;  519, 
11.  n,  12).  Caza,  ibid,  i  (p.  2,  1.  9).  A.J.  6*  B.,  ibid.  9  (p.  336, 
1.  3  i  345>  I0  5  372,  11.  1 1,  18,  45  J  373>  5  5  387>  4*  5  388,  28  ;  393, 
27).  Lab.  i  (no.  49,  v.  45).  The  i  retained  after  the  z  shows  the 
origin  to  be  at  least  semi-learned. 

lazo.  'A.  J.  6-  B.,  lazo  6  (p.  349,  1.  34 ;  367,  36  ;  378,  41  ;  380,  6  ; 
394,  1.  23)  ;  enlazan  i  (p.  350,  1.  2)  ;  enlazado  2  (p.  333, 1.  31  ;  367, 
6).  Lab.,  lazos  i  (no.  32,  v.  26);  enlaza  i  (no.  49,  v.  20).  From 
*laceum  for  laqueum;  cf.  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  501. 

lechuza.  C.  6°  E.  i  (p.  503,  1.  5).  Caza  i  (p.  86,  1.  21).  On 
account  of  the  identity  in  form  of  this  word  meaning  '  owl,'  and 
lechuzo,  -a  —  *  suckling,'  we  should  feel  tempted  to  refer  the  former 
to  the  same  source  as  the  latter,  viz.  *  lactuceus. 


v.  67,  has  Aafa,  which  is  apparently  the  modern  haza  =  '  a  tract  of  country,' 
4  cultivated  field.'  The  source  of  this  word  is  not  clear.  Diez  referred  it  to  fas- 
ciam,  which  should  rightly  give  Old  Spanish  jr.  Korting  (Wbrterb.,  no.  3153) 
thinks  that  it  is  rather  to  be  derived  from  *  faciam.  If  Korting's  conjecture  is 
correct,  the  word  is  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  intervocalic  cy  words  giving  $  in 
Old  Spanish.  !  See  Korting,  Worterb.,  s.v.  faciam. 

2  P.  338.  I-  37  5  339,  9  J  350.  37  J  362,  8 ;  395,  35. 
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luzes  (pi.).     C.  6-  E.  i  (p.  506,  1.  13).     From  lucium  M  pike.'    This 

plural  form,  like  solazes,  is  a  new  non-inherited  one. 
panezuelos.     A.J.  &  B.   i   (p.  351,   1.  3).     The  context  gives  this 

noun  the  meaning  of  'garment,'  'cloth,'  so  that  it  must  represent 

pannum  -f-  -Icium  -f-  -81um. 
mosquetazo.     Lab.  i  (p.  46,  1.  9).    The  suffix  -aceus,  -a,  -um,  denoting 

1  a  blow  of,'  *  shot  of,'  etc. 

rrenegadizo.     A.J.  6-  B.  i  (p.  373,  1.  9).     Suffix  -Icium. 
solaz.     Cid  2  (vv.  228,  2872).      Vision,  solazes  (pi.)  i  (p.  58,  1.  31). 

A.J.  6*  B.,  solaz  2  (p.  360,  1.  i  ;  383,  32).     See  p.  16  and  below 
_   (P-  58). 
\f\enazas.     A.J.  6-  B.  i  (p.  370,  1.  9).      From  tenacem,  *  tenaciam. 

According  to  their  apparent  sources  these  words  with  z  may  be 
arranged  in  four  groups. 

(1)  Those  having  iz  indicating  a  Latin  suffix  or  desinence,  -Icium, 
-Iciam;  viz.  apartadizo,  apostizo,  atrauesadizas,  carrizalesf  corredizas, 
eeniza,  hechizeras,  rrenegadizo,  Gallizia,juyzio.     The  /  after  the  z  in 
Gallizia,  juyzio  shows  them  to  be  at  least  half-learned,  and  moreover 
the  form  Gallizia  has  been  found  by  the  side  of  Gallizia. 

(2)  Those  having  ez  indicating  a  Latin  suffix  -Icium,  -Iciam,  viz. 
anztielo  (for  *  amezuelo  =  *  hamiciolum),  cortezas,  panezuelos. 

As  in  both  these  groups  we  have  a  suffix,  real  or  apparent,  we 
may  easily  be  tempted  to  set  up  the  theory  of  a  suffix  interchange 
and  say  that  for  -icium,  -icium  there  were  substituted  the  suffixes 
-itium,  *  -itium,  which  rightly  developed  into  -ezo,  -izo  in  Old  Spanish. 
This  is  what  Mussafia  (Romania,  XVIII,  531,  see  especially  p.  535) 
has  done  apropos  of  the  Old  French  ju'ise,  but  Paris  does  not  follow 
him  in  that  particular,2  and  the  argument  that  -Icium  and  -Itium  had  a 
very  similar  logical  value  has  been  denied  by  Horning  (Litbl.f.  germ. 
u.  rom.  Phil,  XI,  106;  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  XVIII,  235)  and  by 
G.  Cohn  (Die  Suffixwandlungen  im  Vulgarlatein,  etc.,  Halle,  1891, 
pp.  35  if.).  According  to  Meyer-Liibke  (Gramm.,  II,  §§  415,  416, 


1  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  II,  §  416 :  "  Carrizo,  portg.  carrifo,  steht  fur  *carrao 
(cariceus)." 

2  Paris  thinks  that/wij*  is  learned ;  juyzio  is  more  obviously  so,  with  /'  retained 
after  the  0. 
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417,  480),  Icius  and  Icius,  the  latter  being  the  more  common  in 
classic  Latin,1  were  used  to  form  adjectives  from  the  stem  of  the 
past  participle  or  new  substantives  upon  the  basis  of  other  substan- 
tives, while  the  ty  suffix,  -itia,  formed  adjectival  abstracts. 

Now,  though  it  may  be  misleading  to  argue  from  the  facts  pre- 
sented within  the  limited  scope  of  our  texts,  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  semi-learned  juyzio  and  Gallizia  and  the 
somewhat  obscure  corredizo,  the  words  of  the  two  groups  appear  first 
in  the  i5th  century.  May  it  not  then  be  conjectured  that  -izo,  -iza, 
-ezo,  -eza  show  a  later  and  learned  development  of  the  suffixes  which 
appear  with  the  truly  popular  form  in  the  sobrepeli$a,  pelifon  of  the 
Cid  (i4th  century)  and  the  cabefa  of  the  Debat  (i3th  century)  ? 

(3)  Those  having  -az,  indicating  a  Latin  suffix  or  apparent 
suffix,  -aceum,  -aceam,  -acium,  -aciam  :  viz.,  —  amenaza,  faza,  hilaza, 
hogaza,  mosquetazo,  tenaza,  lazo,  solaz.  The  -azo,  -aza  forms  of  the 
real  suffix  (hilaza,  hogaza,  mosquetazo]  occur  only  in  our  latest  text, 
the  Laberinto,  while  the  -a$o,  -a fa  cases  (cora$on,peda$o,piga$a,pica$a) 
are  all  earlier,  corafon  being  found  in  the  Debat  (i3th  century),  and 
probably  exhibit  the  regular  popular  treatment  of  -acium,  -aciam. 
An  explanation  of  the  z  of  these  seemingly  later  forms,  as  well  as  of 
amenaza,  faza,  and  tenaza,  in  which  -aza  is  properly  not  a  suffix,  is 
furnished  by  a  process  that  derives  them  directly  from  the  simple 
forms  instead  of  derivatives  in  -acium,  -aciam.  Horning  (Lat.  C, 
p.  25  f.)  has  treated  of  corresponding  French  cases:  "Die  Worter 
auf  aise.  Es  sollen  die  Worter  auf  aise  besprochen  werden,  soweit 
ihre  Herkunft  sicher  ist  und  sie  auf  -acia  resp.  -acem  zuriickgehen. 
Gerade  diese  bieten  der  Erklarung  die  grossten  Schwierigkeiten.  In 
Betracht  kommen  besonders  irais,  punais,  punaise,  niais,  niaise  und 
die  Substantiva  fournaise  Brandan  908  und  privaise  (Latrine).  .  .  . 
Ich  gehe  davon  aus,  dass  fournaise  nicht  von  fornax  kommen  kann, 
wie  Scheler  und  Brachet  wollen,  da  fornacem  frz.  fornais  geworden 


1  In  Vulgar  Latin,  -icium,  -iciam  was  certainly  the  more  common  suffix.  Cf. 
Cohn,  I.e.,  p.  30  •  "  Die  seltenen  Suffixe  -icium  und  -iciam  sind  in  Wahrheit  mit 
den  gelaufigen  -icium  und  -Iciam  vertauscht  worden,  welche  ebenso  wie  jene  von 
hause  aus  zur  Bildung  von  Adjectiven  gedient  hatten."  See  also  Horning,  Die 
Suffixe  Icius,  icius,  in  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  IX,  142  f. 
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ware.  .  .  .     Man  denkt  nun  zunachst  an  ////  :n.  des  Adject 

furnaceus,  das  das  lateinische  Lexicon  an  die  Hand  gi<  ncuca 

hatte  jedoch  lautgesetzlich  zu  fournacc  werden  mussc-n,  \\ 
zu  menace.  .  .  .     Den  lautlichen  Anforderungen  wiirde  ein  Acljectiv 
furnatius  geniigen,  das  Journals  gegeben  hatte,  wie  / 
mit  tonlosen  s;  im  feminin  fournaisc  \viirc,  \\ie  iinnu  r  im  frx.,  c 
s  im  Inlaut  tonend  geworden.  .  .  .    Allein  nichts  berec;  *  fur- 

natius  anzusetzen  \mdfurnacius  hatte,  wie  soeben  gezeigt  wurde,  ein 
masc.fornaz  mit  einem  fern,  fornace  gegeben.  .  .  .  Vom  Standpunkt 
der  Lautlehre  empfiehlt  sich  am  meisten  die  Annahme,  dass  puna  is, 
irais  auf  Adjective  auf  ax,  ads  zuriickgehen.  Accm  gab  ais,  wozu 
man  schon  friih  ein  femin.  -aise  nach  der  2.  Declination  gebildet 
hatte.  Freilich  muss  es  dann  auf  gallischem  Boden  ein  Adjectivum 
furnacem  neben  dem  gleichlautenden  Substantiv  gegeben  haben.  .  .  . 
So  viel  steht  nach  dem  Gesagten  fest,  dass  man  fournaise  nicht 
ohne  Weiteres  auf  lat  furnacea  zuruckfiihren  darf."  Suchier 
(Grundriss,  I,  625)  derives  fournaise  from  fornacem  -f-  a  ;  cf.  G.  Cohn 
Suffixwandlungen,  pp.  292  f.1  This  word  occurs  in  Old  Spanish  as 
the  feminine  hornaza,  and,  with  a  differentiation  of  meaning,  as  the 
masculine  hornazo,  both  of  which  are  given  by  Lebrija  in  his  Dic- 
tionary (1492),  and  are  doubtless  entitled  to  the  same  explanation 
as  that  given  for  the  French  word.  The  ending  -azo,  -aza,  thus 
created  out  of  -acem  (=  az)  -f  <?,  #,  seems  to  have  taken  to  itself  the 
functions  of  the  suffix  -af0,  -afa  =  -aceum,  -acium,  -aceam,  -aciam,  such 
as  the  expression  of  the  idea  of  similarity,  augmentation  and  'effect' 
or  'blow  of  (cf.  Meyer- Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  414),  whence  its  use  in 
Maza,  hogaza,  mosquetazo,  and  the  like.  The  simplex  in  -az  =  -acem 
has  actually  survived  in  Spanish  in  tenaz,  and  therefrom  tenaza  may 
have  been  formed  as  hornaza  was  from  *  hornaz.  Tenaza  may  even 
have  led  the  way,  but,  as  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  the  simple  forms  in 
-ax,  -acem  were  commoner  upon  Romance  soil  than  has  usually  been 
supposed,  it  is  really  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  one  starts  with 
*hornaz-a  or  tenaz-a  (cf.  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  413).  Am< 


1  On  similar  formations,  cf.  E.  Weber,  Ueber  den  Gebrauch  von  devoir,  laissier, 
etc.  (Berlin,   1879),  p.  3°  (Von  einiSen   Unregelmassigkeiten  in  der  framosischtn 

Wortbildung). 
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or  the  simpler  menaza,  is,  in  the  same  way,  to  be  referred  to  minacem 
=  menaz  4-  a>  Faza  is  intelligible  as  a  formation  from/az,  whose  z, 
if  the  theory  set  up  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  cy  +  e  in  faciem, 
aciem  (p.  48),  be  tenable,  properly  denotes  the  voiced  sound  in  the 
intervocalic  position.  The  most  difficult  cases  to  explain  are.  solaz 
and  lazo,  for  the  latter  of  which,  in  particular,  it  seems  out  of  the 
question  to  suppose  the  influence  of  an  -ax,  -acem  simplex,  or  the 
attraction  of  an  -azo  class  of  words.  Solaz  would  rightly  have  a  final 
z  for  f  from  cy,  but  f  and  not  z  should  appear  in  the  plural  noun 
and  in  the  derivative  verb,  which  latter  Lebrija  gives,  however,  as 
solazar.  The  noun,  not  having  the  final  0,  which  solacium  would 
require  if  developed  regularly  upon  Castilian  territory,  may  be  a 
loan-word  (cf.  Romania,  I,  456). 

(4)  Those  having  -uz,  indicating  a  Latin  -uceum,  -uceam, 
-ucium,  -uciam,  viz.  espeluznadas,  fihuza  fiuzia,  lechuza,  luzes.  The 
absence  of  the  final  o,  expected  in  a  descendant  of  lucium,  indicates 
for  luz,  as  for  solaz,  another  than  a  purely  Castilian  origin.  Fiuzia 
by  the  side  of  fiuza  fihuza  implies  a  learned  treatment  of  fiduciam.2 
Meyer- Liibke  (Gramm.,  I,  §  513)  ascribes  the  z  of  both  jfiuza  and 
lechuza  to  the  influence  of  -eza,  but  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  explana- 
tion, especially  for  lechuza,  upon  which  an  abstract  suffix  -eza  could 
not  easily  have  exercised  any  power  of  attraction.  In  lechuza  and 
espeluz'nadas  there  seems  to  occur  a  true  suffix  -uceum,  -uceam,  whose 
popular  existence  in  Spain  is  called  in  question  by  Meyer-Liibke, 
Gramm.,  II,  §  418  :  "Ob  auch  im  Span,  das  Suffix  gebrauchlich  sei, 
1st  fraglich :  capuz,  caperuza,  gentuza,  wonach  canalluza  Gesindel, 
testuz  stammen  wohl  alle  aus  Italien,"  etc.3  Lechuza  and  espeluz- 


1  Meyer-Liibke,  Litbl.  /.  germ.  u.  rom.  Phil.,  V,   279,  says  that  espinazo  = 
espinaz  -f  o. 

2  Fiduciam  is  hardly  an  instance  of  the  suffix  -uciam.     Pedro  de  Mugica, 
Gramdtica  del  castellano  antiguo  (Berlin,  1891),  p.  69,  §  219,  goes  to  the  length  of 
deriving  fiuza  directly  from  a  *fidutja.      It  is  rather  rash  to  assume  such  an 
etymon,  the  probability  of  which  depends  upon  the  existence  of  a  suffix-inter- 
change not  at  all  certain.     Mugica  also  sets  up  *  ad-minatja  for  amenaza. 

8  The  suffixes  -acho,  -ocho>  -ucho,  which  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  II,  §  420, 
apparently  treats  as  developments  of  -aceum,  etc.,  come  rather  from  -asculum, 
etc.  (see  Baist,  Grundriss,  I,  p.  705). 
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nadas  are  hardly  to  be  classed  with  these  presumably  late  borrow- 
ings, but  they  still  lack  a  satisfactory  explanation.1 

Azero,  which  still  remains  to  be  considered,  has  its  z  most  readily 
explained  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  composition  of  az  and  -fro,  instead 
of  a  phonological  development  of  *  aciarium ;  but  the  assumption  of 
such  a  composition  is,  perhaps,  rather  arbitrary. 

(/)     Old  Spanish  f  from  the  Arabic  sibilants  sin  and  sad. 

The  development  of  Old  Spanish  f  from  Arabic  sin  and  sad  is  in 
line  with  the  usage  of  the  aljamiado  texts,  in  which  Old  Spanish  {  is 
regularly  transcribed  by  these  characters,  especially  by  sin. 
a$equia,  *  drain  '  (with  sin  in  Arabic).     Caza  13.* 
azotes  (with  sin).      Vision,  afotes  2,  afotar  i.3     Stb.,  afotes  i.4     A.  J. 

6°  B.,  afotados  i.5     Lab.,  afotaua  i,  afotando  i.6 
a$ucar  (with  sin;  cf.  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  Glossairc,  etc.,  p.  228). 

Caza  i  (p.  63,  1.  2).     Lab.,  i  (no.  36,  v.  59). 
afuzena,   'white  lily'  (with  sin).     Lab.    i   (no.  31,  v.  5).     Afufena 

would  be  the  form  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Arabic,  so  that 

the  z  is  due  either  to  a  mistake  or  to  dissimilation. 
alcazar  (with   sad).     Cid,   alcazar  gJ      Vision,   alcaceres   i.8     Caza, 

Alcazar  (place-name)  5.® 
alcan$ar  (with  sad).     Cid,    alcan^ar,    etc.,    n.10      Vision,    alcasan^e 

(p.    60,    1.   5,   probably    a   mistake    for   ahan$asen).      C.  6-  £., 

alcanfar,  etc.,    io.n     Caza,  alcan^ar,  etc.,  9."     A.J.  6-  B.,  alcan- 


1  The  Old  Spanish  translation  of  the  Iliad  (ed.  Vollmoller,  Hamburg,  1893, 
p.  246,  1.  20)  has  escaramufas.     Is  this  an  example  of  -uceus,  -ucea,  with  -cy- 
becoming  f  ? 

2  P.  45, 1.  12;  70,  11.  9,  20,  27  ;  71, 11.  5,  8,  10,  13,  14,  I5»  l6»  !7»  18. 

8  p.  54,1-38;  58> I2;  55.32- 

*  P.  12,  1.  25.  5  P.  374, 1-  10. 

6  No.  20,  v.  28;  37,  10. 

7  Vv.  1220,  1571,  l6lO,  1644,  1652,  2002,  2007,  2183,  2248. 

8  P.  51,  i.  22.  9  P.  69, 11.  5,  ii,  13, 14 ;  82, 8. 

10  Vv.  390,  472,  758,  971,  998,  1253,  2399,  2419,  2420,  2533,  3724. 

11  P.  468,  1.  23 ;  470,  14  ;  471,  11.  2,  3,  12 ;  473,  i ;  478,  12 ;  479»  24  J  5°°'  l6  > 

5°4,  5- 

12  p.  2,  1.  8 ;  25,  10 ;  28,  22 ;  29,  7  ;  33,  8 ;  37,  11.  18,  19,  20 ;  40,  13. 
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far  i.1  Lab.,  alcan$ar,  etc.,  5.2  The  origin  of  this  word  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  doubt.  Diez  ( Worterb.  II)  inclines 
to  the  Arabic  source  :  "  al-qana$,  verb  qana$a  =  erjagen  ;  worter 
so  allgemeiner  bedeutung  wurden  nicht  leicht  aus  dem  arab. 
entnommen,  da  die  eigene  sprache  ausreichte  ^  man  ware  darum 
berechtigt,  in  alcanzar  ein  abgeandertes  encahar  (s.  incalciare  I) 
anzunehmen,  aber  das  arab.  wort  ist  ein  jagdausdruck  und  der- 
gleichen  hat  diese  sprache  der  span,  mehrere  geliehen."  But 
Engelmann  excluded  the  word  from  his  glossary  of  Arabic  etyma, 
and  Dozy  (Glossaire,  etc.,  p.  83,  note)  approved  of  the  course 
taken  :  "  Je  crois  que  M.E.  a  eu  raison  de  ne  pas  admettre  le  mot 
alcance  (pourchas,  poursuite,  chasse,  etc.),  qui,  selon  M.  Diez  vien- 
drait  de  .  .  .  \_al-qana$~\.  La  signification  conviendrait  assez  bien, 
mais  comme  dans  VAlexandre  ce  mot  est  encalzo,  en  prov.  encaus, 
dans  la  Chanson  de  Roland  encalz,  enchah,  et  que  le  verbe  est  dans 
VAlexandre  a  la  fois  alcanzar  et  encalzar,  en  prov.  encaussar,  dans  la 
Chanson  de  Roland  encalcer,  enchalcer,  il  est  certain  que  la  syllabe 
al  est  une  alteration  de  la  syllabe  en  et  que  le  mot  vient  du  latin 
calx."  The  arguments  of  Dozy  seem  hardly  to  disprove  the  Arabic 
etymology  for  the  Spanish  word.  The  other  Romance  forms  men- 
tioned by  him  certainly  point  to  *  incalceare,  and  the  Alexandre 
encalzo,  encalzar  probably  do  so,  but  as  the  usual  Old  Spanish 
word  is  so  unlike  the  regular  descendants  of  *  incalceare,  the  more 
natural  assumption  would  seem  to  be  that  it  goes  back  to  the 
Arabic  word,  with  which  it  has  close  resemblance  in  form  and 
meaning,  and  that  it  received  an  extension  of  meaning  through 
the  influence  of  *  incalceare.3  The  senses  of  the  word  in  the  texts 
here  investigated  are:  Cid,  alcan$ar,  vv.  390,  472,  758,  971,  1253, 
2419,  2420  =  '  to  overtake  ' ;  v.  3724  =  '  to  attain,'  '  gain  '  (alcanna 
ondrd)  ;  alcanna,  alcanfo,  alcanz  (nouns),  vv.  998,  2399,  2533>  772> 
776,  786,  1147,  1679,  J728,  2404,  2408  = 'pursuit' :  C.  d-  E., 
alcanfar,  p.  468,  1.  23;  470,  14;  471,  11.  2,  3,  12;  473,  i;  478, 


1  P.  338. 1-  M. 

2  No.  20,  v.  21  ;  26,8;  36,  37;  54,9;  61,  u. 

8  Baist,  Grundriss,  I,  707,  assumes  the  reverse  process  :  "  alcanzar  (unter  Ein- 
fluss  von  arab.  alqanaz  aus)  altspan.  encalzar  *  incalciare." 
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12  ;  479,  24  =  '  to  attain/  i.e.  '  comprehend  ' ;  500,  16  and  504,  5 
=  'to  reach  '  :  Caza,  akanfar,  pp.  25,  10  ;  28,  22  ;  29,  7  ;  33,  8  ; 
37,  11.  18,  19,  20;  40,  13  = 'to  overtake';  2,  8  = 'to  attain, 
'comprehend '  :  A.J.&  B.,  p.  338,  14,  akanfar  (a  la  I'ida  a 
dera)  =  ito  attain  to':  Lab.,  akanfar,  no.  20,  v.  21;  26,  8;  36, 
37  ;  54>  9  5  61,  1 1  =  ' to  obtain.'  Korting  (  IVortcrb.)  refers  akanfar 
to  the  Arabic  word,  and  encalzar  to  *  incalceare,  but  Morel- Fatio 
(Romania,  IV,  37)  acknowledges  only  the  Latin  source  in 
remarks  on  the  Akxandre:  "  akanfo  616,  cast.  mod.  alcance :  forme 
parallele  de  encalfo,  qui  a  donne'  au  mot  une  apparence  arabe." 
J.  Tailhan  (Romania,  IX,  294)  has  investigated  legal  documents 
for  the  history  of  the  word  and  has  found  a  third  form,  acalzar . 
"  acalzar,  akanzar :  Ce  verbe  fait  son  apparition  au  commence- 
ment du  XIIe  siecle.  II  se  montre  sous  sa  premiere  forme  en 
Aragon ;  sous  la  seconde  en  Castille ;  sous  les  deux  en  Navarre  et 
dans  les  provinces  basques."  Thus  it  appears  that  akanfar1  is 
the  true  Castilian  form,  that  acalzar,  which,  in  the  chief  cases 
cited,  has  a  meaning  not  possessed  by  akanfar  —  that  of  'jour- 
neying around  and  about,'  '  encompassing ' 2  =  *  adcalceare  —  is 
confined  to  the  parts  of  Spain  nearest  to  France  and  Provence, 
and  that  the  two  words  first  came  together  upon  Navarrese  terri- 
tory. There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  bar  to  our  assuming  that  akan- 
far existed  independently  of  the  Latin  word,  and  that  it  rests  upon 
the  Arabic  al-qanaf. 

faga  (with  sin).  Misterio,  acaga  i  (p.  2,  1.  2o  =  afaga;  the  cedilla 
not  being  used  in  the  Misterio).*  Cid,  faga  5  (vv.  449,  452,  455, 
483,  2359). 

fV</(with  sin).     Frequent  in  the  Cid  (vv.  6,  7,  13,  15,  etc.).     Dozy 


1  The  z  of  Tailhan's  documents  represents  f,  which  would  not  be  written  in 
Latin  or  pseudo-Latin. 

2  See  the  cases  mentioned  in  Romania,  IX,  295,  from  the  Fueros  of  Casseda, 
Saint-Saturnin,  Salina,  and  Sanguesa.     In  Ztschr.  /.  rom.  Phil.,  IV,  479,  Baist 
gives  another  possible  case  of  acalzar  in  the  Llorente,  IV,  124. 

8  Cuervo,  Revue  hispanique,  II,  28,  regretting  the  lack  of  an  instance  of  c  (—  /j) 
before  a,  in  the  Misterio,  overlooks  this  case.  Joret,  Du  C  dans  les  langues  romanti 
(Paris,  1874),  p.  139,  had  previously  done  the  same  thing. 
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and  Engelmann  do  not  give  the  word,  but  Littre  (Supplement)  has 

it  in  two  forms. 

fumaque  (with  sin).     Lab.  i  (61,  19). 
guadamefi,  'tapestry'  (with  sin).     Cid,  v.  87,  guadalme$i ;  v.  88,  gua- 

damefis.     See  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  280,  s»v.  guadamaci. 

(/)     Old  Spanish  z  (=  ts)  from  Arabic  sin  and  sad  under  especial 
conditions. 

At  the  end  of  a  word,  and  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  before  the 
initial  consonant  of  the  next  syllable,  Old  Spanish  z  represents 
Arabic  sin  and  sad.  This  z  is  only  graphic  for  f,  which  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  scribes  to  write  within  a  word  only  when  a  vowel  fol- 
lowed, and  never  at  the  end  of  a  word.  The  value  of  this  graphic  z 
is,  therefore,  ts.1 
alcanz.  Cid  8.2  Verbal  abstract  from  alcancar.  Cf.  above,  p.  60, 

alcanfo,  alcanna,  and  the  modern  alcance. 

almazaque.  Caza  i  (p.  65,  1.  23).  Baist  (Caza,  p.  no)  refers  to 
Engelmann,  s.v.  almaciga,  and  Engelmann  and  Dozy  give  "  Alma- 
ciga, almastiga,  almas  tec,  amazaquen  de  .  .  .  (al-maftaca  [with  sad~$), 
[qui  est  une  alteration  du  grec  /xao-Tt^],  du  mastic." 8 

The  z,  which  would  regularly  be  written  before  the  /  of  the 
Arabic  word,  remains  here  even  after  the  disappearance  of  the  /, 
when  we  should  expect  f. 

arriazes.     Cid  i  (v.  3178).     A  singular  arriaz  would  answer  prop- 
erly to  arria$  (with  sin),  but  we  should  not  expect  z  intervocally 
in  the  plural.     The  plural  form  must  be  deemed  analogical  to  the 
singular,  and  only  graphically  so. 
habarraz.     Caza    4.*      Engelmann    and    Dozy,    s.v.    "  abarraz  .  .  . 


1  Cuervo  (Revue  hispanique,  II,  18)  overlooks  this  explanation  when  he  says  of 
the  use  of  2  in  these  instances :  "  Aqui  debe  haber  obrado  la  tendencia  a  pronun- 
ciar  como  vocalica  la  silbante  al  fin  de  silaba  como  al  fin  de  palabra,  tal  que  la 
f  se  convertia  en  z  en  esta  posici6n."  The  z  does  not  indicate  the  voiced  sound 
here ;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  but  the  best  available  single  sign  to  indicate  the  ts 
sound  in  situations  in  which  f  could  not  appear. 

2  Alcanz,  vv.  772,  776,  786,  1147,  1679,  1728;  alcaz,  vv.  2403,  2408. 

8  See  also  Rom.  Forschungen,  IV,  392. 

*  P.  56,  11.  3,  6,  23;  63,  18.  The  form  habarras  occurs  p.  55,  11.  23,  26;  for  s 
instead  of  z,  see  above,  p.  n. 
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(.  .  .  herbe  aux  poux)  cle  .  .  .  \/utl>l>  <ir-rtis  [rather  with  f  =  Arabic 
.sv;/])  qui  signifie  'delphinum  stephisagria.'  .  .  .  On  trouve  aussi 
les  formes  habarniz  et  fabarraz,  qui  se  rapprochent  plus  du  mot 
arabe."  Cf.  Rom.  Forschitngcn,  IV,  365. 

jazmin.     Lai).  4.*     From  the  Persian-Arabic  yafmin  (with  sin). 
mczqiiino.     Fragmcnto,  mczqitino  i  (p.  61,  1.  10),  but  also  mesquinu  i 
(p.  62,  1.  i).     Disputa,  mczqiiina  i  (stz.  V,  v.  8).    The  z  is  regular, 
coming  from  mcckin  (with  sui),  but  the  other  texts,  unlike  modern 
Spanish,  show  the  s  of  the  secondary  form  of  the  Fragmento ;  e.g. 
Debat,  mesquino  i  (1.  8)  ;  Cid,  mesquino  i  (v.  849)  ;  Vision,  mesquino 
9,   mesquindadfs   i.2     A.  J.  6*  B.,   mesquino  4,  mesquinamente  3, 
mesquindat  i3.3     See  Baist  in  Rom.  Forschungcn,   IV,  416. 
mezquitas.     Cid,  v.  2499.     From  mefgid  (with  sin).     For  the  altera- 
tion of  g  to  k,  see  Rom.  Forschnngen,  IV,  400. 

mozlemos.  Altspanische  Glosscn,  no.  48.  From  modern  (with  sin)  ;  see 
Dozy  and  Engelmann,  s.v.  Moslemita,  and  Rom.  Forschungcn,  IV,  414. 
rrafez.  Caza,  rrehezes  i  (p.  80,  1.  2).  A.  J.  6*  B.,  rrafez  9,  rrafcz- 
mente  4,4  rrefezes  i  (p.  347,  1.  42).  The  plurals,  rrehezes,  rrefezes, 
are  probably,  like  arriazes,  instances  of  mere  script  analogy.  The 
source  is  rakhlf  (with  sad). 

An  apparent  exception  to  the  rule  that  Arabic  sin  appeared  when 
intervocalic  as  (  in  Old  Spanish  is  aranzeles,  Lab.  i  (no.  49,  v.  15), 
'the  laws  fixing  taxes,  prices,'  etc.  Engelmann  referred  the  word 
to  ar-rifela  (with  stn\  but  regarded  this  source  as  doubtful.  Dozy 
(Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  197)  also  doubted  it,  and  proposed  a  new 
etymology,  mardfem  (with  sm).  This,  too,  can  hardly  be  deemed 
satisfactory,  since  Dozy  himself  quotes  another  case  of  the  Spanish 
word  with  z  (alanzel,  in  Cortes  de  Leon  y  de  Castilla,  III,  175,  349)* 
so  that  z  seems  assured  here  and  this  makes  an  etymon  with  sin  or 
sad  improbable. 


1No.  9,  v.  5;  16,  8;  31,6;  68,  24. 

a  p.  51,11.  n,  19,31,38;  52>37;  53.  i;  55.43;  56,33;  6o.7;  58.44- 

s  P.  336,  1.  23;  362,  8;  380,  19,  37;  349,  75  351,  31  J  377,  MJ  336»  5;  34L 
11.  2,8;  344,  32;  351,  2;  359,  12;  370,  33;  382,  16;  384,40;  390,38;  391, 11.  5, 
29;  393,24. 

4  P.  336,  6;  339,3;  361,8;  367,  39;  372,  46;  374,  7;  375,  '7  5  37$,  6;  377. 

36;  354,  17  5  377,  29;  383,  30;  391,  38. 
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Another  decidedly  troublesome  word  is  Cid,  v.  1502,  alcayaz ; 
v.  2669,  acayaz.  As  Cornu  has  noted  (Romania,  X,  89)  it  is  prob- 
ably Arabic,  yet  it  is  not  found  in  Dozy  and  Engelmann's  Glossaire. 
It  is  given,  however,  by  Eguilaz  in  his  Glosario?  s.v.  Acaiaz :  "  Acaiaz, 
acayad,  alcaiaz,  alcayad,  alcayat.  Lo  mismo  que  Alcaide."  And  s.v. 
alcaide:  "Alcaide  cast,  y  port,  alcait,  alcay  val.,  alcayt  cat.  y  mall. 
De  .  .  .  alcdid  [with  final  dhad~\,  alcaide  en  P.  de  Alcala,2  ductor  en 
Raimundo  Martm,  Guadix  y  Urrea."  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
as  early  as  in  the  i4th  century  the  Spanish  z  could  be  used  to  repre- 
sent the  spirant  sound  ft,  a  state  of  affairs  that  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful. Alcayaz  is,  perhaps,  not  the  same  word  as  alcaide* 

Equally  troublesome  is  Cid,  v.  14,  albrifia,  found  also  in  Lab., 
albricias  (no.  34,  v.  3)  and  in  modern  Spanish.  Dozy  and  Engel- 
mann  say,  s.v.  :  "  Albricias  (cadeau  que  1'on  donne  a  celui  qui  apporte 
une  bonne  nouvelle)  de  .  .  .  (al-bichard)  qui  a  precisdment  le  meme 
sens.  En  espagnol  ce  mot  est  un  peu  alte're' :  le  portugais  alvi$aras 
et  le  valencien  albixeres  se  rapprochent  beaucoup  plus  du  terme 
original."  The  assumed  Arabic  source  thus  has  &»,  which  in  alja- 
miado  texts  is  used  to  transcribe  Old  Spanish  x4  (i.e.,  is  used  for  the 
value  s),  and  could  not  be  expected  to  pass  into  Spanish  as  f  (i.e., 
with  the  value  ts).  Baist  inclines  to  think  that  al-bisara  is  not  the 
source  of  albricias.  See  Rom.  Forschungen,  IV,  408  :  "Albricias  von 
al-bisara  wird  durch  alvistra  (nicht  alvistral)  Alex.  1603,  avistra 
ibid.,  2489,  entspr.  bask,  albiristea,  albistea  widerlegt  :  es  muss  ein 
-brist-  zu  Grunde  gelegt  werden.5  Dagegen  kann  catal.  albixera  das 
erbrachte  arab.  Wort  sein." 


1  L.  de  Eguilaz  y  Yanguas :  Glosario  etimologico  de  las  palabras  espanolas  de 
or  {gen  oriental,  Granada,  1886. 

2  See  Petri  Hispani  de  Lingua  Arabica  libri  duo,  ed.  P.  de  Lagarde,  Gottingen, 
1883,  p.  97. 

8  But  this  is  not  altogether  certain.  See  Rom.  Forschungen,  IV,  360,  where 
Baist  states  that  alfoz  appears  in  an  nth  century  document  as  alhot.  Cf.  Dozy 
and  Engelmann,  p.  19:  "Le  dh&d .  .  .  final  devient  aussi  /  (arriates),  s  (alefris}, 
ou  z(hamez)" 

4  See  p.  1 66.  Sin  also  represents  s  in  aljamiado  writings,  but  in  loan-words  it 
regularly  yielded  only  Old  Spanish  x. 

6  But  st  could  not  directly  give  an  Old  Spanish  f .  Arabic  influence  must  be 
called  into  play  ;  see  pp.  73  ff. 
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Yucef,  in  Cid,  vv.  1621,  1725,  1850,  is  the  name  of  a  Moor,  and 
doubtless  represents  Josephus  under  Arabic  influence.  Compare  the 
appearance  of  sin  in  the  Yufitf 1  of  the  Poema  de  Jost. 

(K)     Analogical  z  (=  ts)  of  verbs  in  -scere. 

In  the  first  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative  and  in  all  the 
persons,  singular  and  plural,  of  the  present  subjunctive  of  verbs  in 
-scere,  z  is  substituted  for  the  s  of  the  combination  -sc-.     ThU 
due  to  the  analogy  of  the  other  persons  of  the  present  indicative  : 
crescis  =  crepes,  crescit  =  crefe,  crescimus  =  crefemos,  crescitis  =  crc^cdcs, 
crenels,  *  crescent  =  crefen,  while  cresco  =  cresco,  crescam  =  < 
Then  by  a  modification   of  the   existing   sibilant  in  sco,  sea,  there 
resulted  the  forms  cref.co,  graphic  crezco,  cref.ca,  graphic  crezca,  etc. 
As  the  z  is  merely  graphic  for  f,  it  naturally  has  here,  in  Old  Span- 
ish, the  value  ts. 

Our  earliest  case  is  the  conozco  of  the  thirteenth  century  manu- 
script of  the  Poeme  d"  amour, 
acaezcan.     C.  6*  E.  i  (p.  510,  1.  12  ;  cf.  p.  510, 1.  7  acaescari).     A.  J. 

dN  B.,  acaezca  i  (p.  339,  1.  2). 
amanezco.     Lab.  i  (no.  29,  1.  34). 

conozco.     Poeme  d' Amour,  conozco  2,  connozco  i.     Lab.,  conozco  3. 
enloquezcan.     Lab.  i  (no.  40,  1.  25). 
entristezco.     A.  J.  &  B.,  entristezcas  i  (p.  350,  1.  38).    Lab.,  entristtzco 

2  ;  entristezca  i. 

escarnezcan.     A.  J.  6°  B.  i  (p.  379,  1.  n). 
falkzca.     A.J.  6*  B.  i  (p.  340,  1.  16). 
merezco.     Disputa  i  (stz.  XI,  1.  7).     A.  J.  6-  B.,  merezca  i   (p.  345* 

1.  14)  ;  merezcas  i  (p.  359,  1.  40)  ;  cf.  p.  371,  1.  30  merescadfs. 
obedezco.     Lab.,  obedezco  i,  obedezca  i. 

ofrezca.     A.J.  &  B.,  ofrezca  i,  ofrezcamos  i.     Lab.,  ofrezco  2. 
padezco.     Stb., padezcan  i.     Lab., padezco  i. 
parezco.     Lab.,  parezco  i ,  parezca  3,  parezcan  i . 
perezco.     A.  J.  &  B.,  perezco  i  (p.  347>  1-  J9)  ;  cf-  P-  374,  1-  3  P'rcsca. 

-Zc-,  though  well  established  towards  the  end  of  the  Old  Span- 
ish period,  never  displaced  -sc-  entirely.  Some  variant  forms  in 


See  below,  p.  165. 
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-sc-  are  noted  above,  and  the  Cid  and  Caza  regularly  write  -sc- : 
e.g.,  Cid,  gradescamos  (v.  1298),  gradesco  (vv.  493,  1856,  1933, 
1936,  2037,  etc.),  parescan  (vv.  1428,  3076),  parescades  (v.  1873), 
meresca  (vv.  2338,  2797),  contesca  (v.  3706);  Caza,  paresca  (p.  10, 
1.  22),  conosca  (p.  20, 1.  25).  The  uncertainty  of  Aisage  thus  betrayed 
continues  down  to  a  recent  date  ;  see  Baist  in  Rom.  Forschungen,  IV, 
416:  "Fur  sc  tritt  in  der  Conjugation  der  Verba  auf  -scere  in  den 
Prasensformen  durch  Analogiewirkung  zc  gleichlaufend  ein,  ohne 
dass  sich  die  Sprache  bis  heute  unbedingt  entschieden  hatte." 

Z  appears  before  c  in  two  verbs,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  -scere 
class,  but  must  have  been  influenced  by  it.  The  verbs  are :  Cid, 
v.  1691,  vezcamos ;  A.J.  &>  B.,  p.  386,  1.  n,  venzca1-,  both  subjunc- 
tive forms  of  vender  =  vincere  :  Cid,  v.  699  mezclados :  C.  d^  E., 
p.  450,  1.  10  mezdador :  Stb.,  p.  4,  1.  15;  7,  15;  15,  5;  17,  12;  30, 
14;  32,  16;  32,  24;  32,  26  mezclado;  p.  4,  1.  22  entremezdada :  A.J. 
dN  B.,  p.  338,  1.  18  mezcle;  p.  347, 1.  5  mezclo ;  p.  355,  1.  30  mezclado; 
p.  378, 11.  10  and  12  mezclamiento :  Lab.,  no.  18,  v.  24  mezclan ;  no.  51, 
vv.  4,  12,  20,  36  mezdada:  all  from  mezdar  —  *  misculare.  Other 
verbs  in  which,  by  analogy  with  the  -scere  verbs,  z  is  inserted,  are  men- 
tioned by  Baist  in  Grober's  Grundriss,  I,  711.  But  venzca,  as  found 
in  the  A.  J.  6°  B.,  is  peculiar  in  having  a  consonant  instead  of  a 
vowel  immediately  before  the  z,  while  vezca,  as  found  in  the  Cid, 
with  a  vowel  before  the  z,  seems  to  show  a  closer  approximation  to 
the  other  verbs.  Vezca  may,  however,  be  erroneous  for  venzca,  as  the 
scribe  may  have  forgotten  to  write  the  nasal  dash  over  the  e?  For 
mezclar,  in  which  the  z  has  nothing  to  do  with  an  ending,  we  may  also 
assume  the  attraction  of  such  a  common  word  as  mezquino,  in  which 
z  =  ts  likewise  appears  before  the  k  sound.  Similar  to  mezquino, 
mesquino,  are  the  double  forms  mezclar,  mescolar  (see  Carolina  M.  de 
Vasconcellos,  Studien  zur  romanischen  Worts chb'pfung,  Leipzig,  1876, 


1  The  Estoria  de  los  quatro  doctores  de  la  santa  eglesia  (Halle,  1897),  published 
by  Lauchert  from  the  MS.  which  also  contains  the  A.J.  6°  B.,  has  the  form  vezca, 
p.  49, 1.  24,  and  100,  8. 

2  Cornu,  Romania,  X,  92,  93,  and  Baist,  Rom.  Forschungen,  IV,  401,  believe  that 
in  similar  cases  the  n  was  actually  dropped.     But  it  seems  quite  as  easy  and  justifi- 
able to  suppose  that  the  nasal  dash  was  carelessly  omitted  by  the  scribe. 
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p.  293).    Mescolar  was  the  original  form,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
double  forms  like  mczquino  ^-mcsquino,  mezclar  was  made. 

(Z)     Latin  t's  gave  Old  Spanish  final  z  (=  ts). 

Ad  sat(i)s  has  given  Old  Spanish  final  z  in  asaz,  which  is  found 
in  the  Disputa  once  *  ;  in  C.  6-  E.  8  times  8  ;  in  the  Gzsa,  as 
and  asaz,  8  times4;  in  A.  J.  6-  .5.,  as  asaz,  once  (354,  40),  and  as 
asez  once  (396,  22).  From  its  very  origin  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  final  z  had  a  voiceless  sound  with  the  ts  value.  It  is  true 
that  ad  satiem  has  been  proposed,  but  this  etymology  does  not 
explain  the  other  Romance  forms  (see  Romania,  XXVIII,  485). 

(M)     Latin  C  (e,  i)  after  a  consonant  gave  Old  Spanish  z  final 
=  ts. 

estd[n\z.     Cid  i  (v.  2692).     Cf.  eston$e,  the  usual  form  of  the  word. 

See  pp.  36  ff. 
pez  (=  piscem).     C.  6*  E.   i   (p.  501,  1.   15).     Compare  the  plural 

with  medial  f  in   Caza,  pe$es,  p.  79,  1.  18,  and  Lab.,peces,  no.  34, 

v.  22.     That  final  z  was  used  with  a  voiceless  value  is  here  clear 

from  the  fact  that  it  alternates  with  medial  f. 
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lofano.  Poeme  d'  Amour  i  (v.  60).  Vision  i  (p.  51,  1.  18).  Lab.  i 
(no.  26,  v.  39).  This  word  Diez  supposed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Gothic  laus,  Old  High  German  16s.5  But  the  etymon  is 
entirely  conjectural,  and  is  perhaps  to  be  rejected,  as  the  change 
of  Germanic  s  to  f  is  no  more  probable  than  that  of  Germanic  s  to 
z.  We  may  be  dealing  here  with  the  same  sound  as  in  Iczne,  d 
nable,  and  arcabuzero,  whose  z  may  well  possess  the  ts  value  (see 
PP-  3i,  32). 


1  The  ts  pronunciation  of  the  z  of  mezquino  is  indicated  by  the  aljamiado  spell- 
ing niefquino  ;  see  below,  p.  165. 

2  Stz.  XI,  1.  6. 

8  P.  451, 1.  20  ;  470,  8 ;  475»  4  5  5°°>  4  5  5°7.  3  J  5°9»  2$  ;  5!3'  l8  ?  S2I»  *8- 
*  P.  14,  1.  22  ;  19,  28  ;  45,  25  ;  75,  11.  20,  28 ;  76,  2 ;  77,  8 ;  86,  5. 
5  So  Goldschmidt,  Altgermanisches  im  Spanischen,  p.  58. 
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(O)     Old  Spanish  f  corresponding  to  Latin  initial  s. 

fahondan  (=  *  subfundant).  Caza  i  (7,  26).  The  text  has  cahondan, 
which  Baist  (p.  92)  corrects.  The  appearance  of  the  prefix  sub- 
as  (a  is  not  unexampled  in  Spanish.  See  Romania,  II,  86  ff., 
where  C.  M.  de  Vasconcellos  mentions  zahufnar  (=  suffumare), 
zapuzar  (=  *  subputeare).  The  change  of  u  to  a  must  lead  one  to 
suspect  some  external  influence,  which  is  probably  also  responsible 
for  the  f. 

San  Qalvador.  Cid  i  (v.  2924).  As  an  appellation  the  San  and  the 
Salvador  are  inseparable  and  for  phonetic  purposes  really  form  one 
word.  In  this  word  the  f  may  be  due  (i)  to  dissimilation  (s-s  : 
s-f)  or  (2)  to  the  influence  of  the  n  before  it.  It  is  very  likely 
that,  between  n  and  an  immediately  following  s,  a  dental  was 
developed,  so  that  ns  became  nts.  For  the  ts  sound  Old  Spanish 
possessed  a  single  character  f,  which  was  now  substituted  for  the 
original  s. 

For  Old  French  and  Provengal,  this  development  of  ts  out  of  s 
after  n  has  been  fully  discussed  and  established.  Thus,  Chaba- 
neau,  in  the  Revue  des  langues  romanes,  V  (1874),  333  :  " z=  (t)s 
apres  n.  C'est  une  loi  phonique  assez  connue  pour  qu'il  suffise 
ici  de  la  rappeler,  que,  de  meme  qu'une  labiale  muette  (/  ou  ^) 
s'introduit  ne'cessairement  entre  m  et  s  (ou  toute  autre  dentale), 
de  meme  une  dentale  muette  (t  ou  d)  s'introduit  entre  n  et  s 
(ou  r)."  Schuchardt  in  Romania,  III,  285  :  "Is,  ns  sont  phone'- 
tiquement  identiques  a  nz,  Iz ;  la  langue,  en  se  portant  du  lieu 
d' articulation  de  /  ou  de  n  a  celui  de  s,  produit  une  dentale,"  etc. 

P.  Meyer,  "  D'un  emploi  non  etymologique  du  /  final  en  Pro- 
vengal," Romania,  VII,  107  ff.,  finds  that  for  words  which  in  the 
nominative  end  with  z  preceded  by  n,  r,  I,  the  objective  case  is 
often  written  with  a  final  /;  e.g.  carnem-^r/1,  diurnum-jarnt.  On 
p.  1 08,  he  says  :  "Dans  les  cas  ou  le  mot  est  terming  par  un  z 
(jorntz,  cavaltz),  la  presence  du  t  s'explique  facilement :  il  sert  a 
marquer  plus  fortement  la  prononciation  de  la  double  consonne  z. 
Faut-il  croire  que  par  suite  il  a  subsist^  dans  les  cas  ou  le  z  est 
absent  ? "  etc. 

Cf.  Grober  in  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  II,  491,  for  a  critique  of 
Paul  Meyer's  article.  In  Romania,  VIII,  no  ff.,  Chabaneau  con- 
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tinues  the  discussion  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  p.  112:  "  Dans 
tous  les  cas  que  nous  venons  d'cxaminer,  on  doit  conside'rer  le  / 
final,  sinon  comme  e'tymologique,  du  moins  comme  justifi^  p;u 
phone'tique  et  la  tradition." 

Horning  took  up  the  matter  in  Romanischc  StuJicn,  IV,  627. 
His  explanation  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  and  was  amended  by 
Grober  in  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  VI,  486 :  "  Den  von  ihm  [Horning] 
beilaufig  beriihrten  Fall  anz  (annos) ;  jornz  (diurnos)  erlautert  er 
nicht  richtig,  wenn  er  sagt,  z  in  anz  erklare  sich  aus  dem  Schwund 
eines  ?i ;  z  (=  ts]  fiir  s  ist  hier  vielmehr,  wie  schon  Chabaneau, 
Revue  des  langues  romanes,  V,  333,  sah,  durch  das  Zusammen- 
treffen  des  alveolaren  n  mit  s  bedingt,  hinter  dem  es  stets  im  Alt- 
provenzalischen  wie  Altfranzosischen  eintritt."  .  .  .  Ibui.,  p.  491  : 
"  Beim  Zusammentreffen  von  (alveol.)  ;/,  n  und  /" l  mit  s  erfolgt  im 
Provenzalischen  und  Franzosischen  und  auch  bei  I  fort  im  Proven- 
zalischen  /-Epenthese."  See  also  Paris,  Extraits  de  la  Chanson  dc 
Roland,  Observations  grammaticales,  §  56.  The  phenomenon  is 
Italian  as  well  as  French  and  Provencal.  Cf.  Meyer-Liibke, 
Gramm.,  I,  §  496,  and  especially  §  500  :  "  Endlich  nts,  Its,  rts  ist 
siiditalienisch,  aber  auch  der  Toskana  nicht  unbekannt,  vgl.  siz. 
sendzu,  pendza,  bortsa,  teram.  sents^  pent se,f adze  aus  falso,  vulgtosk. 
pentsare.  Schon  im  Mittelalter  schreiben  die  aquilinischen  Chro- 
niken  penzare  Bo.  Rain.  71,  Firenza :  defcnza :  penza:  perdtnza 
1093,  falzo  Land.  Aquil.  7,  59  ;  volziste  n,  3,  inzegna  9,  27." 

From  the  Italian  examples,  it  is  clear  that  the  n  need  not,  as  in 
French,  be  palatalized  or  supported  to  insure  the  development  of 
the  t  or  d.  If  the  n  must  be  alveolar,  Spanish  will  satisfy  the 
conditions,  since  Araujo  characterizes  the  Spanish  //  as  alveolar  : 
"  El  sonido  n  se  produze  apoyando  el  borde  antero-superidr  de  la 
lengua  en  los  albe'olos  i  los  laterales  en  las  muelas,"  etc.  (Fonetika 
Kastetana,  Santiago  de  Chile,  1894,  p.  50). 

For  San  Qalvador  it  may  be  urged  that  the  case  is  really  one  of 
etymological  nt-\-s  (Sanct-um  Salvatorem),  but  there  are  other 
cases  in  Old  Spanish  in  which  nf  was  very  likely  developed  out  of 
ns,  without  the  mediation  of  an  etymological  /. 


1  On  lz  =  palatalized  /  +  J,  see  Koschwitz  in  Ztschr.f.fram.  Sprache,  XIV,  125. 
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fapato.  Cid  i  (v.  3086).  C.  6°  £.,  fapatos  4,  $apatero  I2.1  Lab., 
fapatos  2.2  The  source  of  this  and  allied  Romance  words  is 
obscure.  It  has  been  referred,  but  without  much  probability,  to 
Ger.  stap-  (Stapfe)  and  Latin  sappa.  See  Korting,  Worterb.,  s.v. 
*  cordubanus  and  *  sapa-. 

{aphir.  C.  6-  E.,  $aphires  i  (p.  513,  2).  Stb.,  fqfir  3  (p.  7,  11.  10, 
ii  ;  p.  8,  1.  n).  Lab.,  zaphiros  i  (no.  21,  1.  19).  In  the  Lab. 
form,  the  initial  z  probably  means  f.3  Apparently  the  word  comes 
from  o-a7r<£eipo?,  Lat  sapphirus. 

fendales.  Cid  2  (vv.  1509,  1971).  The  supposed  Arabic  source 
(fandal,  with  sad)  is,  according  to  Dozy  (Glossaire,  p.  378),  only 
a  late  borrowing  from  the  European  languages,  and  is  not  found 
in  the  works  of  Arabic  writers  in  Spain.  The  probable  etymon  is 
o-tvSwv,  *  a  fine  Indian  cloth,  muslin,'  whence  Lat.  sindon,  *  sindale 
(Korting,  s.v.  *  sindale).4  The  ts  (or  dz)  sound  is  not  confined  to 
Old  Spanish,  but  appears  also  in  It.  zendale,  zendado,  Provencal  and 
Old  French  cendal,  Middle  High  German  zendal,  zindal,  Modern 
German  Zindel ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  there  was  a  form 
parallel  to  sindon,  o-ivSwj/,  but  commencing  with  a  dental  sibilant 
sound. 

fentinela.  Lab.  i  (no.  45,  v.  9).  The  origin  of  the  word  is  doubtful 
(see  Korting,  s.v.  sentma),  but,  as  the  other  Romance  forms  begin 
with  s,  that  is  presumably  the  original  consonant.  The  influence 
of  some  other  word  in  cen-  is  to  be  supposed  here. 

ferrar.  Cid,  ferrada  2  (vv.  32,  39);  en$erro  i  (v.  2695).  C.  &>  £., 
{errado  i  (p.  501, 1.  13)  ;  en$errar  i  (473,  21)  ;  enfieran  i  (491,  10). 
Stb.,  ferrador  (p.  18,  1.  4;  26,  27);  en$errada  i  (31,  16)  ;  en$erra- 
mientffs  i  (20,  17).  Caza,  $ierre  i  (p.  65,  1.  9);  ferrados  2  (55, 
16  5  57>  3°)-  A-J-  &  B>,  ftrrajas  i  (p.  343,  1.  24)  ;  ferro  i  (343^ 
24)  ;  ferrados  2  (353,  22  ;  362,  27)  ;  enferrarixA  parts  io6;  en^er- 


1  P.  444,  11.4,  5,  11,  12;  443, 11.  14,  18,  20;  444, 11.  3,  4,  5,  16,  19,  20,  22,  24,  25. 

2  No.  48,  v.  39;  65,35. 

3  Cf.  above,  p.  35. 

4  Du  Cange,  Glossarium,  has  sindon  and  syndon. 

6  P.  339.  1-  38?  340,  95  344,  22;  346,  ii;  368,  36;  376,  21  ;  380,  8  ;  381,  33; 
382,  15;  384,  28. 
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ramiento  2.1    Lab.,  ccrrar,  etc.,  5;  cncit  > 
micnto  i.2     From  serare.     Diez  (  Wortcrb.,  I,  s.v.  scrrarej  s  i 
cerrar  mit  c  1st  eine  scheideform  gegeniiber  dem  vb.  serrar  sa- 
Another  explanation  of  the  f  would    be    that  it  is  due  to  the 
influence  of    the    rather   common    verb    fercar,  which    in   sense 
approximates    closely    to   Cerrar?     Still    another  and   perhaps  a 
more    plausible    explanation    can    be    based    upon    the    theory 
already  set  forth,  that  ?if  may  be  developed  out  of  ns. 

In  the  instances  given  above,  it  is  seen  that  the  compound 
en$errar  occurs  oftener  than  the  simple  verb  and  at  just  as  early 
a  period.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  the  f  arose  in  cti(< 
=  *entserrar  =  *  inserrare,  and  passed  thence  into  ferrar,  which,  if 
it  continued  to  be  written  with  s,  would  seem  to  have  no  connec- 
tion with  its  derivative. 

feruifio.  Cid,  feruifio  i  (v.  1535)  ;  enferuifio  i  (v.  69  ;  in  Mendndez 
Pidal's  edition  $ervicio ;  see  his  note).  Here,  too,  the  f  may  have 
arisen  in  the  derivative  enferutfio  =  *  entserrifio  =  *  inservitium. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  of  mere  assimilation.4 

ftmetifera.  Caza  5  (p.  74,  11.  9,  14;  p.  75,  1.  7  ;  p.  77,  1.  6 ;  p.  79, 
1.  25).  Baist  (Caza,  p.  112)  derives  the  word  from  *  sementiaria 
'the  sowing.'  The  first  sibilant  is  assimilated  to  the  second, 
which  is  rightly  f. 

con$ertar.     C.  6°  £.,  concerte  i  (p.  446,  1.  i).     Diez  derives  it  from 
*  consertare.     Phonetically,  as  ns  could  become  nf,  Diez's  etymon 
presents  no  difficulty.     Korting,  however,  makes  the  verb  a  d 
ative  of  certare  (  Worterb.,  s.v.  certare)  ;  cf.  Ital.  concertare. 

enfienfo  (=  incensum).  Caza  i  (p.  65,  1.  23).  The  second  nf  is  (i) 
developed  out  of  ns,  or  (2)  is  due  to  assimilation.  This  is,  of 


1  P.  332,1.  17;  336,  36. 

2  Verb  in  no.  9,  v.  60  ;  53,  15 ;  60,  vv.  43,  46  ;  65,  42  ;  noun  in  no.  56,  v.  20  ; 
72,49;  27,  30;  72,  46- 

3  One  may  also  think  of  the  possibility  of  influence  of  cicrro,  '  hill.1     The 
sense  development,  '  to  surround  with  hills,'  'shut  in,'  is  conceivable. 

4  Joret,  Du  C  dans  les  langues  romanes,  p.  143,  puts  upon  this  form  a  wrong 
construction  when  he  says  :  "  La  substitution  de  f  i  s  de  cervifio,  PC.,  v.  69,  si  ce 
n'est  point  une  faute  de  copiste,  semble  indiquer  que  la  f  ne  devait  plus  aloi> 
avoir  rigoureusement  la  valeur  ts,  mais  en  son  se  rapprochait  de  s  sourd." 
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course,  not  a  case  of  initial  f,  but  is  introduced  here  because  of 
its  relation  to  the  theory  set  up. 

quifa.  Cid,  quifab  i  (v.  2500).  A.J.  6*  B.,  quifa  i  (p.  362,  1.  5). 
Lab.,  quifa  3  (no.  2,  v.  25  ;  no.  18,  v.  44;  no.  60,  v.  48).  From 
qui  sapit,  it  is  said.  But  initial  s  remains  otherwise  in  sapere- 
saber,  and  medial  s  is  regularly  left  unchanged.1  Baist  (Grundriss, 
I,  703)  sees  the  influence  of  Andalusian  pronunciation,  yet  the 
word  appears  so  early  (in  the  i4th  century  MS.  of  the  Cid)  that 
there  is  no  question  of  any  lisping,  interdental  pronunciation  of  s, 
but  we  are  here  dealing  with  ts,  i.e.  a  dental  +  s,  instead  of  s. 
Quien  sabe  (quern  sapit)  would  give  nf,  but  would  leave  us  in  diffi- 
culty as  to  an  explanation  of  the  loss  of  n  in  quifa,  unless,  indeed, 
we  believe  with  Cornu  (Romania,  X,  92  and  93)  and  Baist  (Rom. 
Forschungen,  IV,  401),  that  the  n  of  the  combination  nf  could  be 
suppressed.  The  examples  which  they  give,  however,  all  seem  to 
be  mere  errors  of  the  scribe,  who  sometimes  forgot  to  put  the 
nasal  dash  over  the  words  in  question,  but  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  wrote  them  with  the  nasal. 

The  conclusion  warranted  by  the  stated  condition  of  affairs  is, 
that  Latin  initial  s  did  not,  as  such,  develop  regularly  and  phoneti- 
cally into  Old  Spanish  f.  In  San  Qalvador,  ferrar,  en$errar,  feruifio, 
enferuifio,  fimetifera,  the  s  has  become  f  through  assimilation,  or 
through  the  fact  that  under  certain  conditions  it  ceased  to  be  initial 
and  was  modified  in  its  nature  by  its  environment.  Of  the  other 
cases,  quifa,  (apato,  fendal,  and  fentinela  are  more  or  less  obscure  as 
to  their  origin.2 

In  (ahondan,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  Latin  sub-  =  Old  Spanish  fa-, 
modern  za-,  the  play  of  external  forces  must  be  apprehended,  and  the 
same  doubtless  holds  true  for  ^afir(o)  also.3 


1  Cf.  Grundriss,  I,  703. 

2  Cerdoso,  found  in  Lab.,  no.  40.  v.  38,  is  usually  derived  from  sordidus,  and 
therefore  seems  another  case  of  initial  f  for  s.     But  e,  answering  to  Latin  6,  may 
suffice  to  discredit  the  assumed  etymon.    Cedctfo,  from  setaceum,  cited  by  Cuervo, 
Revue  hispanique,  II,  22,  is  probably  an  example  of  assimilation. 

8  Concertar  is  probably  a  derivative  from  certare.  As  the  source  of  the  mod- 
ern zueco,  Grober  sets  up  soccus  (Archivf.  lat.  Lexicographie,  V,  471),  but  Schu- 
chardt  (Ztsckr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  XV,  106)  says :  "  Dieses  Wort  kommt  nicht  wie  Diez 
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The  change  of  s  to  f  after  ;/  seems  certainly  exemplified  in  trance 
(cf.  transitus),  found  outside  of  our  texts,  whose  connection  with 
transitus  Baist  disputes  in  the  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  /'////.,  IX,  146  f.,  but 
allows  in  the  Gntndriss,  I,  704.  Whether  rrofin,  Caza  i  (p.  32, 
1.  29),  comes  under  the  same  head  can  hardly  be  del.  On 

the  one  side,  without  a  nasal  before  the  sibilant,  stand  the  (icr.  ross, 
Old  Fr.  ros,  rosse,  roussin,  Prov.  rod,  It.  rozza,  Sp.  rocin,  Port,  rossin. 
and  on  the  other,  with  the  nasal,  the  Old  Fr.  rotici,  nmcin  and  the 
Middle  Latin  runcinus.     See  W.  Foerster  in  the  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  j 
XIII,  538,  and  Korting,  Worterb.  s.v.  ross-.1 

Rts  out  of  rs  is  an  Italian  change  noted  by  Meyer-Liibke.2  Two 
possible  but  highly  improbable  instances  of  such  a  phenomenon  are 
Vision,  perder^e  i  (p.  59,  1.  3)  =perderse;  and  C.  6-  £.,  sarfas  i 
(p.  509, 1.  17)  =  *  saris(s)a,  era/aura.  It  is  likely  that perder^e  is  a  mere 
mistake.  That  *  saris(s)a  is  the  source  of  sarfa,  modern 
anything  but  certain,  but  granting  that  it  is,  the  steps  leading  to 
zarza  would  be  these:  *  saris  (s)  a,  *  sarsa,  *  sartsa  (*sarfd),  *  farfa, 
zarza,  the  form  *  farfa  or  zarza  showing  assimilation.  That  sake 
*  willow '  =  salicem  has  had  influence  upon  the  form  of  zarza  '  bram- 
ble '  is  a  possibility,  but  perhaps  a  very  remote  one. 

(P)     Old  Spanish  f,  z  apparently  from  Latin  St. 

gozo  (=  gustus).3     See  above,  p.  24. 

(=  mustus).3      Vision,  moca  i  (p.  54.  1.  42).      C.  6*  E.,  mofo  7  ; 


will,  von  lat.  soccus  her,  wohl  aber  hat  es  zum  Teil  die  romanische  Gestalt  des 
letzteren  beeinflusst."  The  other  text  from  the  same  MS.  as  the  A.J.  6°  B., — 
the  Estoria  de  los  cuatro  doc  tores,  etc.,  —  has,  p.  106,  1.  18,  fuecot  the  true  Old 
Spanish  spelling,  since  z  should  not  stand  in  the  initial  position. 

1  For  two  other  cases  of  ttf  for  ns,  see  below,  p.  165.     F.  Hanssen,  in  his  Estu- 
dios  ortogrdficos  sobre  la  Astronomia  del  rei  D.  Alfonso  X  (published  in  the  Analts 
de  la  Universidad,  Santiago  de  Chile,  1895),  PP-  IO  and  "•  notes»  **  occurring  in 
this  text,  ascenfonarios  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  49, 1.  u  ;  cf.  ascensionarios,  3,  49, 15),  man  fa  (I, 
34,  :g  —  H.  says  :  "  Actualmente  se  dice  manso  ;  la  palabra  tiene  parentesco  con 
mansuetus  i  mansues,  pero  su  formacion  es  oscura"),  mansion  (I,  79,  26,  and 
I,  134,  8  ;  cf.  I,  145,  1 6,  mansion}. 

2  Cf.  above,  p.  69. 

8  Diez,  Worterb.,  II  b,  s.v. 
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mofedat  i.1  Stb.,  mofos  i  ;  mo  fas  i.2  A.  J.  6°  B.,  mofo  and  mo  fa 
29  ;  mofttelo  i  ;  mofedat  2?  Lab.,  mofo  4  ;  mo  fa  i.4 
The  change  is  at  once  suspicious,  because  in  the  one  case  there 
appears  the  voiced  dental  sibilant  z,  and  in  the  other  the  voiceless 
dental  sibilant  f,  and  there  is  no  obvious  reason  for  the  different 
results.  But  these  are  not  the  only  words  in  which  the  change  has 
been  supposed  to  take  place.  Diez  (Gramm.,  3d  ed.,  I,  231)  and 
C.  M.  de  Vasconcellos  (Rom.  Worts  chopfung,  p.  258)  mention  quite 
a  number  of  others,  all  of  which  Baist  (Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  IX, 
146  ff.)  dismisses  from  consideration,  as  not  cases  of  -st-  words. 
The  cases  in  which  modern  z  (Old  Spanish  f  ;  cf.  Cid,  vv.  905,  914, 
941,  1088,  Saragofa)  answers  to  an  original  st  are,  he  says,  those  (i) 
of  place-names  like  Zaragoza,5  Baza,  Ecija,  Cazlona,  Caceres  (—  Castra 
Caecilia),  which  have  been  subjected  to  Arabic  influence,  (2)  of  an 
occasional  common  noun  like  biznaga  =  pastinaca,  which  also  passed 
through  the  Arabic  into  Spanish  (cf.  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  240  : 
baft'mag  (with  slti)  formed  upon  pastinaca),  and  (3)  of  true  Arabic 
words.  The  z  of  biznaga,  which  is  found  in  the  Lab.,  no.  61,  v.  52, 
viznaga,  denotes,  of  course,  the  voiceless  f  (=  Arabic  sin),  which 
could  not  be  written  before  a  consonant,  and  in  general  it  is  the 
voiceless  result  that  we  find  for  Latin  -st-  words  that  have  passed 
through  the  Arabic  (cf.  Cuervo,  Revue  hispanique,  II  (1895),  p.  20  — 
(^aragofa,  JBafa,  etc.).  For  this  reason  it  is  clear  that  gozo,  with  an 
intervocalic  and  therefore  voiced  z  in  Old  Spanish,  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently explained  in  the  same  way.  Before  we  can  understand  the 
change  in  question,  we  must  correct  a  slight  awkwardness  in  Baist's 
statement,6  according  to  which  it  would  seem  that  an  actual  st  of 


1  P.  482,  1.  28;  483,  16;  484,  11.  4,  13,  26;  485,  4;  511,  i  ;  521,  11. 

2  P.  26, 1.  i. 

3  P.  334,  1.  7  5  335»  3*  5  336,  40 ;  337,  H.  3>  7,  16,  29 ;  340, 11.  35,  39 ;  341,  9  5 
353,  37  I  365,  395  366,  18;  369,  32;  376, 11.  23,  28,  33,  38,  42,  44,  45  5  377,  U-  3'. 
34 ;  379,  H.  2,  5,  43J  380, 11.  17,  20,  43 ;  364,  2;  396,  31. 

*  No.  12,  vv.  i,  19,  25,  33;  49,  7. 

6  As  stated,  the  Cid  has  Saragofa.  The  form  £aragOfa,  which  also  occurs  in 
Old  Spanish,  being  given  by  Lebrija,  shows  assimilation  of  the  s. 

'"'  Which  is  due,  not  to  any  original  misapprehension  on  Baist's  part,  but  to  the 
fact  that  conventionally  —  as  in  Dozy  and  Engelmann's  Glossaire  —  sin  is  trans- 
literated as  j  and  never  by  f,  which  is  used  only  for  sdd. 
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Arabic  appeared  as  s  or  f  in  Spanish.      In  dealing  with  the  Arabic 
signs  here  concerned,  sin  (or  sad)  +  /,?,  we  must  remember  tl, 
and  sad  regularly  passed  into  Old  Spanish  as  ts(f),1  s«.  ,  Old 

Spanish,  at  least,  the  combination  is  tst  and  not  merely  st.      Tst 
(f-h/)  produces  normally  f  (ts)  in  Old  Spanish,  as  in  acceptorcm- 

*  a$tor-acor,  —  the  second  /  having  disappeared  by  dissimilation  or 
by  absorption  in  the   dental   sibilant  before   it,  — and   accordingly 
such  a  word  as  pastinaca,  becoming  baftinag  (not  merely  bastinag)  in 
Arabic,2  would  show  itself  as  biznaga  (=  lu'ftmgti)  in  Spanish.8 

There  is  no  evidence  that  gustus  and  mustus  passed  through 
Arabic,  so  that  for  them  the  transformation  of  -st-  into  z,  f  must  be 
treated  as  a  process  purely  Romance.  But  nowhere  can  we  find 
traces  of  such  a  Romance  development.  Mere  metathesis  would 
produce  ts,  but  a  metathesis  must  not  be  arbitrarily  assumed  (cf. 
Baist,  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  IX,  146).  A  reverse  process  seems  to 
exist  in  the  patois  of  Queige  (J.  Bauquier,  Une  particularity  du  patois 
de  Queige,  Romania,  V,  493),*  where  ts  has  become  st,  caballus-j/m), 
and  Cornu  (Romania,  VI,  449)  supposes  that  the  stages  were :  ts, 
sts,  and  by  dissimilation  st.  If  in  Spain  st  could  similarly  reach  the 
stage  sts,  the  final  result  might  well  be  ts  instead  of  st  (cf.  crescere- 

*  crestser-cretser,  i.e.  crefer),  but  Cornu  has  not  stated  how  that  stage 
is  attained,  and  we  cannot  be  justified  in  asserting  it  for  Spanish. 

1  See  above,  pp.  59  ff.  Why  sin  should  have  received  the  same  treatment  as 
sad  is  a  question  for  the  student  of  Arabic  phonology  to  answer.  The  fact  is  all 
that  can  be  dealt  with  here.  It  seems  certain  that  neither  sin  nor  sdd  passed  into 
Spanish  as  s.  Despite  Baist's  objections  (Ztschr.  f.  franz.  Sprachc,  XIII,  189) 
we  must  see  an  influence  of  sacer  upon  caqr  in  Spanish  sacre. 

-  With  the  other  changes  wrought  in  the  word  as  it  passed  into  Arabic  \\\- 
have  no  concern  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  that,  as  Arabic  has  no  voiceless 
labial  stop,  its  voiced  labial  stop  has  to  be  used  for  Latin  / ;  see  Dozy  and  Engel- 
mann,  p.  280.  Concerning  the  change  of  Arabic  glm  to  g  when  the  word  returns 
into  Spanish,  see  Rom.  Forschungen,  IV,  397  ff. 

3  Cf.  above,  p.  62.     Greek  /-ICUTTI'XT?  gave  Arabic  alma$taca,  whence  Old  Spanish 
almazaque  (z  =  ts).    An  example  of  a  true  Arabic  word  that  passed  into  Old 

ish  is  (Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  223)  actvwan,  whence  Old  Spanish  $aguan  (see 
Cuervo,  Revue  hispanique,  II,  19). 

4  Cf.  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  482.    The  metathesis  of  st  is  not  unexampled 
elsewhere;  Middle  Irish  appears  to  have  cases  of  ts  for  st  and  vice  vtrsa.     But 
there  is  no  evidence  for  its  occurrence  in  the  Romance  languages. 
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Clearly  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  sound-change  as  that 
of  st  to  ts  are  so  great  that  gustus  and  mustus  must  be  given  up.  In 
lieu  of  gustus,  a  source  which  is  at  least  plausible  has  been  sug- 
gested for  gozo.1  For  mofo  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  satisfactory  ety- 
mon that  will  meet  both  phonetic  and  sense  requirements.  Baist 
believes  that  the  word  is  identical  with  the  Italian  mozzo  (cf.  mozzo 
dinave  '  cabin-boy '),  and  that  both  words  meant,  in  the  first  instance, 
*  the  shorn  one,'  a  meaning  which  has  been  made  probable  by  Hof- 
mann  in  Rom.  Forschungen,  I,  138  and  326,  where  he  shows  that  the 
shearing  of  a  boy's*  head  was  a  mediaeval  custom.  Rejecting  Diez's 
derivation  of  mozzo  from  Dutch  mots,  Ger.  mutzen,  Baist  proposes 
muticus,  which  is  certainly  objectionable  on  phonetic  grounds  (see 
Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  VI,  118).  The  form  *  mutius  (Grober,  Archiv 
f.  lat.  Lexikographie,  IV,  126)  is  also  unsatisfactory,  since  intervo- 
calic ty,  before  or  after  the  accent,  should  yield  only  z,  and  the 
present  word  always  has  f.  If  *  muttius  could  be  assumed  —  cf . 
pla$a  =  *  plattea,  ma  fa  =  *  mattea  —  the  phonetic  difficulties  would 
be  removed. 

St,  which,  in  all  probability,  never  became  f  or  z  in  Old  Spanish, 
is  to-day  undergoing  a  treatment  like  that  which  the  combination 
received  in  French,  and  which  seems  the  natural  one  for  it.  It  is 
becoming  reduced  to  t,  and  appears  as  such  not  only  in  colonial 
Spanish,  but  even  in  the  conversational  language  of  Madrid  (Morel- 
Fatio,  Romania,  VIII,  620). 

(0     Z  is  found  in  these  words  of  obscure  origin." 

auorozes.  Cid,  v.  2649  5  c^  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  Glossaire,  p.  371 ; 
Storm  in  Romania,  V,  165. 

azemines.     C.  6*  £.,  p.  509,  1.  17. 

calze.     Caza,  p.  76,  1.  7  ;   connected  with  calcem,  *calceare  (?). 

girgonzas.     C.  6*  E.,  p.  513,  1.  2. 

matizes.     Lab.,  no.  60,  v.  17. 

pizarras  *  slates.'  Lab.,  no.  18,  v.  i  ;  connected  by  Diez  with  Spanish 
pieza.  But  the  latter  word  has  (  and  not  z  in  Old  Spanish.  The 
word  may  be  of  Basque  origin  ;  cf.  Korting,  Wb'rterb.,  no.  712. 


1  See  Romania,  XXVII,  288-9. 
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somtzo.     Caza,  no.  65,  1.  13.     See  ibid.,  p.  nG.1 
velmez,  belmez.     Cid,  vv.  3073,  3636. 
vezos.     Cid,  v.  3272. 


f  occurs  in  the  following  words  of  obscure  origin. 
bra  fines.      Vision,  p.  57,  1.  42.     Toledo,  the  editor,  adds  the  note: 

"  Brafines  por  brasiles,  de  brasil,  color  de  brasa  6  de  fuego.' 

however,  could  not  readily  become  f. 
Cardenas.      C.  6°  E.,  p.  513,  1.  2. 
cermeno  'muscadine  pear-tree.'     Lab.,  no.  26,  v.  27. 
cameras.      Cid,  v.  993. 

[conucio.    Cid,  v.  3643.    Really  conuuo  ;  see  Menendez  PidaFs  edition.] 
[cor  fas.     Cid,  v.  2375.     In  tne  MS-  *w*w/  see  Mene'ndez  Pidal's 

edition.       Possibly    a    mistake    for    croca    (modern    crozd)    from 

*crocceam.] 
corf  os.     C.  6*  E.,  p.  496,  1.  13  ;  500,  30  ;  the  modern  corzo  *  roe-deer.' 

Referred  by  Diez  to  (i)  £opKo?,  (2)  *capreus;  cf.  Meyer-Liibke  in 

Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil,  X,  172  :   "  Uebergang  von  i  zu  z  ist  im  Spa- 

nischen  unerhort,  corzo  Reh  stellt  Diez  zwar  zu  caprea  aber  schon 

deshalb  mit  Unrecht,  weil  pr  nicht  zu  ur  wird."     In  the  Gramm., 

I,  §  21,  Meyer-Liibke  seems  to  include  corfo  among  the  words  of 

the  pre-Roman  vocabulary. 
escru$ies.     C.  6°  E.,  p.  505,  1.  2.     Perhaps  a   mistake  for 

=  struthio. 

estropiefa.      Cid,  v.  2415  ;  cf.  Korting,   Worterb.,  s.v.  'porp. 
on$eros.     C.  6°  E.,  p.  504,  1.  28  ;  Grafenberg  suggests  the  emenda- 

tion otifejos. 
quicio.     Lab.,  no.  26,  v.  20  ;  may  be  onomatopoetic,  cf.  Korting,  nos. 

6587>  6757. 

ranfal.      Cid,  vv.  183,  3087,  3493- 
trofir.     Cid,  v.  307,  etc.    This  cannot  come  from  traducere,  which  would 

popularly  develop  as  *  trozer?     Cf.  torcer  (Fernan  Gonzalez,  43  b). 
verefos.      C.  6°  E.,  p.  509,  1.  12. 


1  Is  this  word  from  summum  -f-  -icium  ? 

2  With  the  sense  « to  translate  '  the  word  was  found  as  traduzir  in  the  Old 
Spanish  translation  of  the  Iliad ;  cf.  above,  p.  10,  note  2. 
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LEARNED  WORDS. 

A  learned  development  of  Latin  ti  and  ci  words  is  clear  wherever 
the  j  remains.  If  the  Old  Spanish  word  has  f  before  the  /,  the  form 
is  entirely  learned,  as,  e.g.,  rra$ion  (=  rationem),  ofifio  (=  officium)  ; 
if  it  has  z  before  the  /,  the  form  may  be  termed  a  semi-learned  one, 
as,  e.g.,  juyzio  (=  judicium).1  A  learned  treatment  of  intervocalic 
c  (e,  i)  is  apparent,  in  our  fourteenth  century  and  later  texts,  wher- 
ever the  f  is  still  written.  In  the  earlier  texts,  the  mere  appearance 
>of  the  f  is  not  a  sufficient  test  of  the  learned  nature  of  the  word,  since 
an  etymological  principle  may  still  have  guided  the  spelling  and 
a  written  f  may  have  corresponded  to  a  voiced  z  sound,  as  in  the 
cases  already  mentioned  from  the  Altspanische  Glossen  (no.  173  facet ; 
no  placet ;  248  dicere ;  etc.),  the  Misterio  (p.  i,  1.  6  december ;  2,  16 
>/&i?=facit;  etc.),  the  Poeme  d*  Amour  (1.  78  defia ;  84  de$ir),  the 
Debat  (1.  18  fa$edes ;  43  pla$e)  and  the  Fragmento  (p.  61,  11.  5,  7, 
fetisty 

In  the  following  list  of  the  numerous  learned  words,  abstracts  with 
the  suffixes  -fion  (=  Lat.  -tionem)  and  -nfia  (=  Lat.  -ntiam,  popular 
Old  Spanish  -nfa)  will  be  seen  to  occur  very  frequently. 
abortion.     Stb.,  p.  25,  1.  26. 

aborrenfia.     A.  J.  6°  B.,  p.  346,  1.  20  ;  348,  41  ;  etc. 
absolution.     Lab.,  no.  56,  v.  7. 
abstenen$ia,  abstinen$ia,  astenen$ia.     Vision,  p.  57,  1.  15  ;  5 5,  32.    A.J. 

6°  B.,  p.  360,  1.  16. 
abundan$ia,  habundanfia.     Stb.,  p.  21,  1.  5.    A.  J.  6°  B.,  p.  340,  1.  35 

(cf.  the  popular  abondan$a,  p.  351,  11.  30,  43). 
afidia.     Disputa,  stz.  VI,  v.  7. 


1  As  intervocalic  cy  should  presumably  have  yielded  only  f  in  popular  words, 
the  appearance  of  z  in  cases  like  this  of  juyzio  must  be  considered  due  to  either 
(i)  analogy,  i.e.  the  attraction  of  ty  words,  or  (2)  a  later  popular  development  of 
the  cy.     If  upon  either  of  these  grounds  the  form  is  not  intelligible,  it  remains 
only  to  say  that  the  /  alone  shows  the  learned  origin.     On  juyzio,  see  pp.  55,  56. 

2  Q  appears  a  few  times,  in  some  of  our  later  texts,  for  intervocalic  Lat.  c  (e,  *'), 
in  words  that  usually  have  z.     This  appearance  of  f  indicates  for  these  cases,  not 
a  learned  treatment,  but  the  unvoicing  of  z,  or  a  mere  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
scribe.     See  the  cases  collected  on  p.  n. 
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acuf/a.  Disputa,  stz.  XIII,  v.  5.  A.  /.  &  B.,  p.  337,  1.  39  (cf. 
p.  336,  1 8  aguzeste,  a  popular  form  of  the  verb). 

acu$ioso.     C.  &>  E.,  p.  508,  1.  3. 

qftcion.     Lab.,  no.  10,  v.  32  ;  45,  19  ;  etc. 

anpano.     C.  6-  E.,  p.  452,  1.  n  ;  454,  5  ;  459,  „  .  etc. 

apreciadura.      Cid,  vv.  3240,  3250. 

arrogancia.     Lab.,  no.  61,  v.  51. 

artefifio.     A.  /.  6-  B.,  p.  355,  1.  8. 

artificial.     Stb.,  p.  4,  1.  20. 

atenfion.     Lab.,  no.  27,  v.  21. 

audienfia.     A.  J.  £N  .#.,  p.  336,  1.  3. 

ausenfia.     Lab.,  no.  3,  v.  23  ;   15,  13  ;  etc. 

avarifia.      Vision,  p.  59,  11.  17,  48.     Disputa,  stz.  VI,  v.  6. 

bendifion.  Cid,  vv.  2226,  3400,  3421,  3439;  cf.  v.  2240  bendictiones, 
which  is  even  more  clearly  learned.1  C.  &*  E.,  p.  453,  1.  12  ;  454, 
2  ;  462,  27.  A.  /.  6-  ^.,  p.  356,  11.  39,  40  ;  387,  25. 

bienquerenfta.     A.  /.  d^  .#.,  p.  348,  1.  17  ;  350,  27  ;  etc. 

Capadofia.     Stb.,  p.  26,  1.  24. 

feltfio.     A.  /.  6-  B.,  p.  332,  1.  15  ;  338,  40  ;  etc. 

feruicio.      Cid,  v.  1535.     Cf.  enfervifio,  below. 

fiencia,  sfienfia.  C.  d^  E.,  p.  448, 1.  7;  446,  21  ;  467,  29  ;  etc.  A.  /. 
<2°  ^.,  p.  355?  !•  i;  371,  I05  378?  J35  etc.  ^^-,  no.  58,  v.  29. 

cobdifia,  cobdy$ia.  Vision,  p.  60,  1.  i.  Disputa,  stz.  VI,  v.  7.  ^-/.  y. 
d-^.,  p.  336,  1.  i  ;  356,  37  ;  etc. 

cobdi$iar  and  parts.  Vision,  p.  54,  1.  12  ;  55,  11.  8,  n  ;  59,  43.  Dis- 
puta, stz.  X,  v.  6.  C.  6°  E.,  p.  491,  11.  8,  9.  CVz^<z,  p.  i,  1.  6. 
A.  /.  6-  B.,  p.  361,  1.  41  ;  378,  5  ;  etc. 

cobdifioso.     A.  J.  6°  B.,  p.  369,  1.  20;  370,  n. 

compara$ion,  conpara$ion.     C.  6*  E.,  p.  518,  11.  21,  27.     A.J.&*  B., 

P-  337>  1-  8;  359>  n-  25>  3«. 

con$en$ia,  conscenfia,  condenda.  A.J.  6-  .#.,  p.  336,  1.  32  ;  352,  26; 
389,  12.  Ztf<£.,  no.  56,  v.  28. 


1  A  number  of  the  learned  words  occurring  in  the  Cid  have  been  collected  by 
F.  Koerbs,  Untersuchung  der  sprachlichen  Eigentilmlichkeiten  des  altspanischen 
Poema  del  Cid  (Frankfurt  am  Main,  1893),  PP-  38  *•  Koerbs  rests  under  a  mis- 
apprehension when  he  terms  words  like  gra$ia,  fervifio,  etc.,  popular. 
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condenafion.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  344,  1.  31  ;  346,  14;  etc. 

condition.      Vision,  p.  57,  1.  n.     Lab.,  no.  25,  v.  14. 

confic,ionante.     A.  J.  6*  B.,  p.  370,  1.  13. 

confirmation.     C.  d^  E.,  p.  490,  1.  17.     A.  J.  £N  B.,  p.  334,  1.  25. 

conpensafion.     A.  J.  6-  ^.,  p.  358,  1.  34. 

conpusifion.     A.  J.  6*  B.,  p.  349,  1.  39. 

consolation.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  348,  1.  25;  366,  15. 

contention.     A.J.  <5^  B.,  p.  383,  1.  24. 

contetiplafion.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  340,  1.  17  ;  390,  31  ;  etc. 

continenfia.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  381,  1.  17. 

contraction.      Vision,  p.  55,  1.  38. 

contradiction.     A.J.  6°  ^.,  p.  351,  1.  20. 

contre$ion,  contrition.     A.J.  6°  .#.,  p.  366,  1.  12;  377,  25;  387,  10. 

conuersacion.     Stb.,  p.  8,  1.  17.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  335,  1.  29;  336,  7; 

etc. 

corrunfion,  corruption.     A.J.  6^  -5.,  p.  344,  1.  37  ;  346,  13  ;  etc. 
correspondencia.     Lab.,  no.  43,  v.  21  ;  56,  42. 
creenfia,  crenfia.     Caza,  p.  28,  1.  4;  29,  10;  31,  22. 
crufificar,  etc.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  356,  1.  18  ;  371,  7  ;  395,  39;  335,  37 

(crusfiftcado). 

dapnafion.     A.J.  <§N  B.,  p.  339,  1.  26. 
decimo.     Lab.,  no.  55,  v.  57  :  this  may  be  a  learned  form,  as  it  is 

here  applied  to  the  tenth  commandment,  or  it  may  be  an  instance 
*    of  the  late  interchange  of  f  and  z,  which  this  text  otherwise  avoids. 
deferenfia  (=  differentiam).      A.  J.  &  B.,  p.  359,  1.  24. 
delectation.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  338,  1.  16  ;  340,  26  ;  etc. 
delibrafion.     A.  J.  6-  B.,  p.  378,  1.  43  ;  383,  42. 
delifio.     Cid,  vv.  850,  1639,  3282,  3284. 
denunciation.     A.J.  £N  B.,  p.  337,  1.  14. 
departifion.     Cid,  v.  2631. 

deseruifio.     C.  6*  E.,  p.  481,  1.  8;  510,  18;  511,  32. 
desesperafion.      Vision,  p.  56,  1.  29.     Lab.,  no.  25,  v.  20. 
desgracia.     Lab.,  no.  47,  v.  58. 
desobedienfia.     A.  J.  &>  B.,  p.  380,  1.  29. 
desperation.     A.  J.  6-  B.,  p.  373,  1.  14. 
despreciar,  etc.     Lab.,  no.  47,  v.  50. 
desprecio.     Lab.,  no.  47,  v.  7. 
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desputafion.      Vision,  p.  59,  1.  21.     See  disputation. 

deuocion.      Vision,  p.  57,  1.  14.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  360,  1.  37.     Lab.,  no. 

65,  v.  26. 
diferencia.      C.  &>  E.,  p.  456,   1.  6;   457,   10;  518,  34.      Caza,  p.   13, 

1.  29  (defferen$id).     See  above,  deferencia. 
dificilmente.     Lab.,  no.  70,  v.  50. 
difinicion.     Lab.,  no.  72,  v.  3. 

diligencia.     Stb.,  p.  31,  1.  8.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  389,  1.  21. 
discretion.     A.J.  6*  B.,  no.  47,  v.  16. 
dispensation.     A.  J.  &>  B.,  p.  378,  11.  32,  33,  36. 
disposition.     A.J.  6*  B.,  p.  371,  1.  17. 
disputation.     A.  J.  6*  ^.,  p.  361,  1.  12  ;  372,  6;  see  above,  desputa- 


disten$ion  (=  distinctionem).     ^4. ./.  6°  B.,  p.  340,  1.  37. 
dolen$ia.     Caza,  p.  5,  11.  7,  9;   19,  26;  etc.     Lab.,  no.  38,  v.  u. 
edefi$io,  hedefi$io.      Vision,  p.  52,  1.  4.     C.  6- -£.,  p.  512,  11.  28,  29; 

5T3>  U.  7,  9. 

effica^ia.     Stb.,  p.  10,  1.  22. 

Egipciano.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  333,  1.  34;  344,  26  ;  etc. 
embarcacion.     Lab.,  no.  45,  v.  20. 
encarna$ion.     Cid,  v.  333. 

enfenticio.     Cid,  v.  69.     (Menendez  Pidal's  edition  has  fervitio.) 
enffur^ion.      Cid,  v.  2849. 
enten^ion.     Debat,  1.  68.     CVV/,  v.  3464.    Disputa,  stz.  XII,  v.  4  (eutin- 

fion).     C.  6°  ^S1.,  p.  444, 1.  30  ;  446,  3  ;  etc.     Caza,  p.  3, 1.  9.    A.J. 

&  B.,  p.  347,  1.  i  ;  349,  12. 
entonacion.     Lab.,  no.  27,  v.  20. 
epistle.     Stb.,  p.  31,  11.  18,  19  ;  32,  6. 
escusa$ion.     A.J.  6^  ^.,  p.  337,  1.  13  ;  354,  19- 
espafiar,  etc.     ^4.  /.  6-  B.,  p.  383,  1.  36. 
espa$io.     Cid,  vv.   1768,  2972.      Vision,  p.  51,  1.  26;  57,  33.     A.J. 

6-  ^.,  p.  361,  1.  26 ;  393,  16.     Z^.,  no.  29,  v.  30. 
espa^ioso.      Vision,  p.  51,  1.  22. 
espe$ia.      Vision,  p.  52,  1.  10. 
especie.     Stb.,  p.  14,  1.  24;  24,  20. 
esperenfia  (=  experientiam).      Vision,  p.  54,  1.  44;  55,  14  (esperanfia, 

a  mistake)  ;  60,  14. 
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fsposefion.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  349,  1.  32. 

fssencia.     Lab.,  no.  27,  v.  8. 

cstrufio.     A.J.  6-  ^.,  p.  345,  H-  35>  45- 

cxcelencia.     Lab.,  no.  36,  v.  4;  58,  22. 

experienfia.     Stb.,  p.  20,  1.  8  ;  30,  19  ;  32,  13  ;  sfce  esperenfia,  above. 

extimafion  (—  aestimationem).      Stb.,  p.  17,  1.  6. 

fafil.     Stb.,  p.  17,  v.  4.     Ztf£.,  no.  34,  v.  13. 

fafion.  C.  6-  .£.,  p.  502,  v.  3.  Caza,  p.  4,  v.  14;  8,  24;  9,  i  ;  etc. 
(cf.  p.  n,  1.  \faziones,  which  is  either  erroneous  or  semi-learned). 
A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  333,  1.  29.  Lab.,  no.  48,  v.  5. 

fornication.     A.J.  6-  -#.,  p.  334,  11.  5,  7  ;  369,  30. 

fornido.     Altspanische  Glossen,  no.  75.      C.  6-  E.,  p.  491,  1.  6. 

Franfia.     Poeme  d' Amour,  1.  8.      Vision,  p.  50,  1.  2. 

gafio.     Stb.,  p.  18,  11.  15,  16;   19,  8. 

Gallifia.     Caza,  p.  3,  1.  30  (cf.  p.  46,  1.  7,  Gallizid). 

ganan^ia.  Cid,  vv.  130,  165,  177,  etc.  C.  <&*  .£.,  p.  458,  7.  ^4.  /. 
6-  B.,  p.  362,  1.  35. 

generation.     A.J.  6-  ^.,  p.  344,  11.  23,  25  ;  346,  4;  etc. 

glorification.     A.J.  6*  ^.,  p.  386,  1.  24. 

gratia.  Cid,  vv.  50,  248,  870,  etc.  Vision,  p.  56, 1.  18  ;  57,20.  Stb., 
p.  7,  1.  8  ;  10,  6  ;  20,  27  ;  34,  8.  Disputa,  stz.  VII,  v.  4.  C.  6-  ^., 
p.  446,  11.  12,  15  ;  445,  U-  2>  3  ;  etc.  (cf.  p.  467, 1.  i2,grazt'a,  which 
is  doubtless  a  mistake  and  may  indicate  the  beginning  of  the 
unvoicing  of  z).  A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  333,  1.  40;  335,  8;  etc.  Lab., 
no.  3,  v.  17  ;  n,  17  ;  etc. 

grafioso.     Stb.,  p.  18,  1.  2.     Lab.,  no.  69,  v.  33. 

guarnicion.     Lab.,  no.  46,  v.  29  ;   65,  30. 

habitation.     Stb.,  p.  15,  1.  4. 

heterecia.     Stb.,  p.  25,  1.  8. 

homi$idia.     Disputa,  stz.  VI,  v.  7. 

Jiomifidio.     A.J.  6°  B.,  p.  386,  1.  18. 

imaginacion.     Lab.,  no.  25,  v.  12. 

inclemencia. «  Lab.,  no.  60,  v.  52. 

infanta.     A.J.  6-  ^.,  p.  337,  1.  17. 

inflation.  Stb.,  p.  18,  1.  21  (cf.  the  popular  hinchazon,  Lab.,  no.  48, 
v.  47). 

influenza.     Caza,  p.  54,  1.  3. 
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inquisition.     A.J.  6*  B.,  p.  366,  1.  37. 

instancia.     A.J.  6*  B.,  p.  372,  1.  3. 

intension.     Stb.,  p.  12,  1.  2. 

interpretation.     Stb.,  p.  3,  1.  20. 

/fl^fc/fc.     £#.,  p.  8,  1.  23  ;   15,  11.  9,  n,  I9  .  etc.     Z«J.,  no.  19,  v.  4. 

juridicion.      Vision,  p.  54,  1.  5. 

>^Y/tf.      Fw«w,  p.  59,  1.  5  ;  60,  11.  24,  26.     C.  6-  E.,  p.  493,  1.  i  ; 

515,  12;  etc.     A.J.  6-  ^.,  p.  352,  1.  4I;  37I)  2I  .  etc> 
justiciero.     C.  6-  .£.,  p.  444,  1.  9  ;  492,  30. 
Lacedonio.     A.  J.  6-  B.,  p  370,  1.  15  (Dario  Lacedonid). 
leccion.     C.  6*  E.,  p.  449,  1.  20. 

//ip»p*.     iSVtf.,  p.  15,  1.  8.     Lab.,  no.  2,  v.  i  ;  26,  36 ;  etc. 
licenciar.     Lab.,  no.  65,  v.  64. 
Licia.     Stb.,  p.  18,  1.  16. 
//pto.     »S^.,  p.  27,  1.  2. 
Lucinda.     Lab.,  no.  21,  v.  16. 
Macedo.     Stb.,  p.  33,  1.  25. 
«flr//y«z.     A.J.  6-  ^.,  p.  344,  1.  16  ;  374,  35. 
mafyioso,  males fioso,  malycioso.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  338,  1.  i.     Lab.,  no. 

40,  v.  34.      Vision,  p.  51,  1.  10. 
malqueren$ia.      C.  cS^  .£.,  p.  491,  1.  21. 
manifestation.     A.J.  6^  ^.,  p.  372,  1.  19. 
medicina.     Stb.,  p.  32,  1.  20. 
medicinal.     Stb.,  p.  32,  1.  18. 
mencion.      Caza,  p.  8,  1.  28  ;  72,  23. 
menospre$iable.     A.  J.  &  B.,  p.  348,  1.  44. 
menospreciador.     A.J.  6°  B.,  p.  366,  1.  3  ;  394,  12. 
menospreciamiento.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  335,  1.  5  ;  352,  17. 
menospreciar,  etc.     *$>$.,  p.  2,  1.  21  ;  3,  22  ;  8,  15.    A.J.  6*  -#.,  p.  352, 

!•  23  i  336>  7  i  etc- 
menosprecio.     Stb.,  p.  3,  1.  22. 

Murcia.     C.  &  E.,  p.  446,  1.  15.     Caza,  p.  45,  11.  7,  13 ;  68,  21 ;  etc. 
7iascencia.     A.J.  6-  ^.,  p.  339,  1.  41  ;  356>  J4;  etc. 
«^-w,  «<?jf/<!;.      F/«V?«,  p.  57,  1.  6  ;  59,  23  ;  57,  8.     Lab.,  no.  55,  v.  38  ; 

61,  8. 
negligencia.     A.  J.  6-  .#.,  p.  357,  1.  21. 

5^.,  p.  18,  1.  6.     ^./.  <5^  ^.,  p.  348,  1.  i  ;  349'  IJ ;  etc- 
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nesfesidat.     Vision,  p.  54,  1.  2.     A.  J.  6*  B.,  p.  368,  11.  18,  40,  ne$e- 

sidat. 

nesfesario.      Vision,  p.  59,  1.  4.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  342,  1.  30  ;  352,  33. 
Nifena.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  357,  1.  43. 
nigromanfia.     Stb.,  p.  7,  1.  28. 
nofiuo.     Stb.,  p.  18,  1.  10. 
nouifio.     Lab.,  no.  44,  v.  37. 

obedenfia,  obedienfia.     A.J.  6°  B.,  p.  348,  1.  37.     Lab.,  no.  56,  v.  40. 
oblation.     A.J.  6*  B.,  p.  374,  1.  25. 
obligation.     Lab.,  no.  8,  v.  30  ;  22,  8. 
offer $ione.     Altspanische  Glossen,  no.  259. 
#?f/#/.     C.  6-  -£.,  p.  518,  1.  33. 
ofifio.     C.  6*  E.,  p.  461,  1.  23.     A.J.  &>  B.,  p.  385,  1.  45  ;  392,  27. 

Lab.,  no.  19,  v.  28. 
oration.     Fragmento,  p.  61,  1.  7.     OV/,  vv.  54,  366,  853,  1395,  3384. 

Vision,  p.  51,  1.  2;  55,  29;  57,  13;  etc.     £#.,  p.  9, 1.  10.     C6».£., 

p.  446,  1.   16;   512,   10  ;  etc.     A.J.&B.,  p.  333,  1.28;  334,6; 

etc.     The  first  two  cases  in  the  Cid  are  abbreviated. 
pafienfia.     A.J.  &*  B.,  p.  385,  1.  40.     Lab.,  no.  27,  v.  24. 
pafiente.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  385,  1.  36. 
palafio.     Cid,  vv.  115,   182,  1652,  1761,  etc.      Vision,  p.  51,  11.  21, 

25-;  52,  4  ;  etc.     A.  J.  6-  B.,  p.  332,  1.  18  ;  336,  36  ;  338,  12  ;  etc. 
Palen$ia.     Caza,  p.  68,  1.  9. 
Palufio  (=  Pollux?).     A.  J.  6*  B.,  p.  370,  1.  2. 
parfionero.     A.J.  6-  ^.,  p.  354,  1.  15  ;  364,  34;  etc. 
pares  fenfia.     A.J.  6*  B.,  p.  357,  1.  12. 
parrifida.     A.J.&*  B.,  p.  370,  1.  7. 
parti f ion.     Cid,  v.  2567  ;  see  above,  departifion. 
peniten$ia.     Fragmento,  p.  61,  1.  7.     Disputa,  stz.  V   v.  7.     C.  6°^., 

p.  453,  11.  14,  15  ;  etc.     Z0£.,  no.  56,  v.  66. 
perdition.      Vision,  p.   53,  1.  29;  56,   10;  60,   i.     Disputa,  stz.  XII, 

v.  5.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  336,  1.  23  ;  352,  9  ;  etc.    Lab.,  no.  13,  v.  24. 
perestenfia.     A.J.  dv  .#.,  p.  373,  1.  17. 
per/if  ion.      Vision,  p.  57,  1.  u.     Lab.,  no.  26,  v.  12. 
persecution.     A.  J.  6-  ^.,  p.  336,  1.  33  ;  339,  39  ;  etc. 
perseueranfia.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  332,  1.  31  ;  394,   10  (cf.  the  popular 

treatment  of  -antiam  in  p.  346,  1.  28  ;  357,  n,persetieranfa). 
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petition.     A.J.  d-  B.,  p.  336,  1.  4;  359,  16;  etc. 

Pollute.      Vision,  p.  54,  1.  24;  cf.  Polyty$es,  p.  54,  1.  15. 

position.     Stb.,  p.  7,  1.  9. 

potencia.     Lab.,  no.  43,  v.  24. 

prefiar,  etc.    Z>#0/,  I.  17.     Cid,  vv.  77,  475,  1018,  1591,  etc.     Vision, 

P-  5°>  !•  3  I  55>  43  ;  59»  27-     ^->  P-  22, 11.  22,  23.     C.  <S-  E.,  p.  443, 

1.  6;   464,  5;  etc.      C030,  p.  5,  1.  16  ;  47,   10;  6,  5  (presfiados). 

A.J.  6-  ^.,  p.  376,  1.  13.     Lab.,  no.  47,  v.  49. 
pre$io.    Altspanische  Glossen,  no.  257.     Stb.,  p.  3, 1.  2  ;  4,  10  ;   17,  21  ; 

24,  23.     Caza,  p.  82,  1.  27  (presfio).     A.J.  d^  ^.,  p.  343,  11.  28, 

29,  31- 
precioso.    Cid,  vv.  1762,  2216.     Vision,  p.  52, 1.  5.    Stb.,  p.  2, 1.  13;  etc. 

C.  6-  E.,  p.  509,  11.  29,  30  ;  etc.  A.  J.  &  B.,  p.  341, 11.  38,  44 ;  etc. 
predication.  Stb.,  p.  9,  1.  22.  A.  J.  6-  B.,  p.  353, 1.  18  ;  355,  4 ;  etc. 
presen$ia.  A.J.  6°  B.,  p.  341,  1.  19;  374,  23;  etc.  Lab.,  no.  26, 

v.  35  ;  etc. 

presump ^iones.      C.  6°  E.,  p.  505,  1.  21. 

primi$ia.     Fragmento,  p.  61,  1.  7.     Z0&,  no.  27,  v.  36;  36,  86. 
priuacion.     Lab.,  no.  27,  v.  41. 

profe$ia.     Misterio,  p.  2,  1.  29.     ^4. /.  6-  -#.,  p.  352,  1.  23. 
pronunfiar.      Vision,  p.  51,  1.  28. 
protestation.      C.  6°  E.,  p.  446,  1.  9. 

prouencia,  prouiencia.      Vision,  p.  51, 1.  16.     A.J.  &»  -#.,  p.  371,  1.  20. 
Prouen$io.     Caza,  p.  78,  1.  10. 
prouiden$ia.     A.J.  6*  .#.,  p.  344,  1.  19  ;  367,  40. 
pruden$ia.     Lab.,  no.  56,  v.  38. 
rrafion.     Cid,  vv.  2329,  2467,  2773,  3388  (v.  3216,  rrafon  is  a  later 

insertion  in  the  MS.).     C.  6^  E.,  p.  497,  1.  19. 
rrendicion.      Vision,  p.  57,  1.  13. 
rremmciar.      Vision,  p.  58,  1.  44.     A.  J.  &>  B.,  p.  378,  1.  7  ;  384,  3  ; 

etc.     Lab.,  no.  49,  v.  53. 
rrepentenfia.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  385,  1.  26. 
resisten^ia.     Lab.,  no.  15,  v.  32. 

rresurefion.     A.J.  6-  ^.,  p.  345>  1-  I05  346,  15  ;  etc. 
rreuelafion.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  341,  1.  30  ;  396,  3. 

rreuerencia.      Vision,  p.  59,  11.  3°>  37-     ^-/-  ^  -#•>  P-  343* ]-  44 ;  etc. 
reuerenciar.     Lab.,  no.  3,  v.  18. 
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sa^rdote.     A.J.  c^  B.,  p.  371,  1.  35  ;  372,  20 ;  etc. 

sacrififio.      C.  6-  E.,  p.  512,  1.  9.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  336, 1.  41  ;  360,  1 1  ; 

368,  25.     Lab.,  no.  56,  v.  36. 
saludafion.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  392,  1.  16. 
santifica$ion.     A.J.  6-  B.,  p.  389,  1.  41. 
sanionife.     Stb.,  p.  12,  11.  6,  7,  21. 
satisfafion.     A.  /.  <S-  ^.,  p.  362,  1.  24. 
sfie/ifia.     See  above,  fienfia. 
sedition.     Stb.,  p.  33,  1.  7. 
sentenfia.      Vision,  p.  51,  1.  28;  59,  47.     Stb.,  p.  17,  1.  7.     Disputa, 

stz.  XI,  v.  4.     ^. /.  6-  .#.,  p.  343,  1.  8  ;  362,  37  ;  etc.     Lab.,  no. 

28,  v.  19. 

serbiciales.     Altspanische  Glossen,  no.  245  ;  see  below,  seruifio. 
seruifio.      Vision,  p.  50,  1.  4;   53,  41  ;   55,  11.    12,  45;   58,   19.      Stb., 

p.  32,  1.   12.     C.  6-  .£.,  p.  447,  1.  8  ;  450,  8;  etc.     A.J.  6-  B., 

p.  391,  1.  i  ;  392,  38.     Lab.,  no.  26,  v.  19  ;   27,  25  ;  etc. 
Si f  ilia,  Sf  if  ilia.     Stb.,  p.  19,  1.  8  ;   4,  n  ;   5,  10  ;  cf.  4,  12,  Sfifilianos. 
solifito.     Stb.,  p.  2,  I.  7. 
solution.     Stb.,  p.  15,  1.  13. 
spefialmente.     Stb.,  p.  20,  1.  5.     Caza,  p.  2,  1.  5. 
specie.     Stb.,  p.  i,  1.  3  ;  6,  10 ;  etc. 

sylenfio,  silencio.      Vision,  p.  51,  1.  i.     Lab.,  no.  2,  v.  4;   24,  2. 
suspicion.     Stb.,  p.  15,  1.  13. 
sustitufion.     A.J.  6°  B.,  p.  334,  1.  24. 
temperanfia.     Stb.,  p.  16,  1.  16. 
tentafion.     A.J.  6°  ^.,  p.  334,  1.  28  ;  390,  41  ;  etc. 
terfia  (i.e.  third  canonical  hour).    Caza,  p.  41, 1.  7.    Z#£.,  no.  62,  v.  32. 
terfio.     Lab.,  no.  8,  v.  38. 
tericia.     Lab.,  no.  62,  v.  32. 
trasfigura$ion.     A.J.  d^  -#.,  p.  392,  1.  7. 
traslafion.     A.J.  <5^  /?.,  p.  396,  1.  26. 
trayfion,  trafion.     Cid,  v.  2660.     Vision,  p.  55,  1.  22;  57,  6.    »S/^.,  p.  32, 

1.  i.     Disputa,  stz.  XII,  v.  i.     A.J.  6-  ,#.,  p.  334,  1.  12  ;  379,  41. 
trybulafion,  tribulation.      Vision,   p.   56,    1.    26.     Disputa,   stz.  VIII, 

v.  3.     ^4.  /.  d^  ^.,  p.  337,  1.  41  ;  340,  41  ;  etc. 
tnrbafion.     Stb.,  p.  28,  1.  7.     A.J.  &  B.,  p.  388,  1.  6. 
vnfion.     C.  &>  E.,  p.  490,  1.  19. 
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Valencia.     Cid,  vv.  627,  1097,  1098,  etc. 

Valenciano.     Lab.,  no.  74,  v.  30. 

io  (=  Vegetius).      C.  6-  E.,  p.  454,  1.  I5. 
.     Stb.,  p.  21,  1.  15. 
veneration.     Lab.,  no.  3,  v.  15. 
uifto.     Stb.,  p.  1 6,  1.  24. 
violen$ia.     Lab.,  no.  15,  v.  33. 
vocation.     Cid,  v.  1669. 
xarcias.     Lab.,  no.  37,  v.  24. 
ygnoran$ie  (intended  for  the  Latin  genitive).     Caza,  p.  81,  1.  i. 

CONCLUSIONS  FOR  THE  SOURCES  OF  £  AND  Z. 

The  Old  Spanish  voiced  sibilant  z  had,  therefore,  these  certain 
sources : 

Lat.  intervocalic  C  (e,  /),  and  apparently  Basque  intervocalic 

'  W, 

Lat.  intervocalic  ty, 
Lat.  (Gk.)  z,  not  initial, 
Arabic  zay ; 

and  these  apparent  sources,  from  which  its  evolution  could  hardly 
be  expected  : 

Lat.  intervocalic  cy, 
Lat.  cy  after  r, 
Lat.  g  (e,  i}  after  r,  n, 
Lat.  s  after  r, 
Lat.  ty  after  n. 

Its  seeming  sources  which  must  be  rejected  are : 
Lat.  intervocalic  g  (e,  /), 
Lat.  intervocalic  dy, 
Ger.  s1, 
Lat.  s2, 
Lat.  St. 


1  On  O.H.G.  z  as  a  source  of  Spanish  z  or  f,  see  above,  p.  24,  note  4. 

2  Mugica,  Gramdtica  del  castellano  antiguo,  Part  I,  p.  70,  and  Cuervo,  Rome 
hispanique,  II,  17,  think  that  Lat.  intervocalic  sy  produced  Spanish  z  in  cercta 
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The  Old  Spanish  voiceless  sibilant  f  had  these  certain  sources : 
Lat.  initial  c  (e,  /), 
Lat.  (Gk.)  initial  z, 
Lat.  C  (<?,  /')  after  a  consonant, 
Lat.  ty  after  a  consonant, 
Lat.  cy  after  a  consonant, 
Lat.  intervocalic  cy, 
Arabic  sad  and  sin  not  final  and  not  at  the  end  of  one  syllable 

before  the  initial  consonant  of  the  next  syllable, 
Lat.  intervocalic  c  (e,  /),  ty,  cy  in  learned  words, 
Lat.  S  after  n. 

The  Old  Spanish  graphic  z,  used  with  the  value  of  f,  had  these 
sources : 

Lat.  final  t's, 

Lat.  C  (e,  z)  after  a  consonant  and  becoming  final, 

Arabic  sad  and  sm,  when  final,  or  at  the  end  of  one  syllable 

before  the  initial  consonant  of  the  next. 

The  analogical  f  of  inceptive  verbs,  which  could  not  be  writ- 
ten before  a  consonant. 

The  apparent  sources  of  f  to  be  rejected  or  regarded  as  very 
doubtful  are : 

Lat.  initial  s, 

Lat.  st, 

Lat.  dy  after  a  consonant, 

Ger.  s. 

The  different  origins  of  z  and  f  and  the  difference  in  their  usage 
being  now  obvious,  it  remains  necessary  to  examine  the  testimony 
as  to  their  value,  which  has  all  along  been  assumed  to  be  that  of  ts 
for  the  latter  and  dz  for  the  former. 

Their  sibilant  character  is  established  by  the  Arabic  and  the 
Hebrew  transliteration  of  f  with  sin  and  samekh  and  z  with  zay 


and  cerveza,  which  come,  supposedly,  from  *  ceresia  and  cervisia.  Intervocalic 
sy  could  give  no  consonant  but  s  in  Spanish;  see  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  XVII, 
567.  Note  that  the  Portuguese  has/  in  both  cereja  and  cerveja. 
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and  zayin.     For  f  it  is  further  indicated  by  the  absorption  of  s  in  the 
Latin  combinations  see,  sci,  e.g.  crescere-^^r,  scintillam-^;//,-//,,. 

f.     The  dental  element  at  the  beginning  of  f  is  made  prol. 
a  priori  by  the  dissimilation  or  absorption  of  /  in  afor  from  accepto- 
rem1  (*  aLCceptorem-acefor-aftor,  i.e.  atstor-afor,  i.e.  atsor). 

Both  elements  in  the  f  are  clear  from  the  grammatical  and  other 
notes  collected  by  Cuervo  (Revue  hispanique,  II,  30  ff.),  of  which  a 
brief  recapitulation  maybe  here  given.  —  Antonio  de  Lebrija  (1444- 
1532),  in  his  treatise  De  Hteris  hebraicis,  gives  f  as  the  equivalent  of 
the  Hebrew  samekh  and  fade.  Pedro  de  Alcala,  in  his  Vocabulista 
(publ.  1505,  see  the  recent  edition,  Petri  Hispani  de  Lingua  Arabic* 
libri  duo,  ed.  P.  de  Lagarde,  Gottingen,  1883),  transcribes  Arabic 
sad  and  sin  with  f,  and  the  same  principle  is  followed  in  the  Libros 
de  Astronomia  of  Alfonso  el  Sabio  (see  new  edition,  Madrid,  1863-67). 
Juan  Valde's,  in  the  Didlogo  de  la  lengua  (circa  1540  ;  see  the  Madrid 
edition,  1860,  pp.  39,  100),  says  that  f  has  the  value  of  z,  that  is, 
doubtless,  the  voiceless  Italian  z  (=  ts).  Alfonso  de  Ulloa,  Intro- 
dutione  che  mostra  il  Signor  Alfonso  di  Uglioa  a  proferir  la  lingua 
castigliana  (1553),  puts  f  =  It.  z  of  danza,  M.  G.  Mario  Alessandri 
d'  Urbino,  II paragone  della  lingua  Toscana  et  Castigliana,  p.  5  (1560 ; 
cf.  E.  Dias  in  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  XI,  419),  has  f  =  It.z  of  confiil 
scherzo,  etc.  Christoval  de  las  Casas,  Vocabulario  de  las  dos  lengua  s 
toscana  y  castellana  (Seville,  1570),  has  c  (e,  i)  =  It.  z  and  ti ;  e.g.  in 
parcel,  vicio,  the  c  has  a  sound  like  that  of  z  and  //  in  It.  calze,  i 
f  ~  It.  voiceless  z,  e.g.  fanca,  fopo,  afucar  =  It.  zanca,  zoppo,  zucchcr^. 
Juan  de  Miranda,  Osservationi  della  lingua  castigliana  (Venice,  1595) 
has  f  =  Tuscan  z  of  danza,  forza.  D.  Luis  de  Avila  y  Qiiniga,  who 
was  in  Germany  with  Charles  V.,  in  1546-47,  wrote  in  his  Comentario 
(publ.  in  Venice,  1548),  Lan$uet  for  Landshut,  Quibica  for  Zwickau, 
and  Uncerfater  for  Unser  Vater.  All  of  these  German  words  must 
have  had  the  sound  ts,  which  was  due  in  the  last  case  to  the  combi- 
nation of  n  and  s.  When  in  Xefermecer  for  Schafermesser 2  he  used 
f  for  the  sound  of  German  ss,  Avila  hardly  intended  to  give  an  exact 
phonetic  equivalent,  but  probably  considered  that  f  was  nearer  than 
the  Spanish  cacuminal  s  to  the  sound  in  question. 


1  See  pp.  37,  75.  2  Or  Schermesser  (?);  cf.  Revue  hispanique,  II,  54- 
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The  five  writers  just  mentioned  testify  to  the  ts  value  of  f.  Others 
waver  between  ts  and  the  sound  of  (French)  ss,  but  certainly  never 
mean  a  mere  voiceless  s.  Util  y  breve  institution  para  aprender  los 
prindpios  y  fundamentos  de  la  lengua  Hespanola  (Louvain,  1555)  : 
"  Pronunciasse  pues  f  .  .  .  mas  asperamente  que  la  s,  y  mas  delicada- 
mente  que  si  fuesse  z.  .  .  .  Pronunciasse  fmalmente  mas  aspero  que 
Caesar,  en  Latin."  Gramatica  de  la  lengua  vulgar  de  Espana  (Lou- 
vain,  1559)  says  that  f  sounds  like  the  Latin  /  oiperfectio,  ratio,  etc., 
and  the  French  c  of  certain,  citoyen.  Commenting  upon  these  two 
notes,  Cuervo  (I.e.,  p.  33)  says  that  they  refer  to  the  German  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  c  and  /,  e.g.  as  in  Tsitsero,  litsium  for  Cicero,  litium. 
C.  Oudin,  Grammaire  espagnolle  mise  et  expliquee  enfran$ois  (Paris, 
1610),  puts  f  =  French  f  or  s.1  H.  Doergank,  Institutiones  in  linguam 
hispanicam  (Cologne,  1614)  :  "Ccaudatum  effertur  ut  geminum  ss," 
but  also  "  c  caudatum  idem  valet  ut  apud  italos  unicum  z."  A.  de 
Salazar,  Espeio  general  de  la  Gramdtica  ("Ruan,"  1622)  terms  f  about 
the  same  in  sound  as  the  French  ss.  More  interesting,  in  a  certain 
way,  than  all  the  previous  testimony  is  that  of  John  Minsheu  in  the 
1623  edition  of  his  Spanish  Grammar  (London):  "Q  is  sounded  by 
putting  the  tongue  to  the  rankes  of  the  teeth,  as  the  French  Vienna 
or  very  near  :  the  Italian  z,  as  diligenza,  scienza.  This  f  must  be  so 
pronounced,  whether  it  be  at  the  beginning,  end  or  middle  of  a  word, 
though  a,  o  or  u  follow,  and  is  sounded  as  in  English  ths,  as  cara- 
guelles  .  .  .  $ofobra  .  .  .  $ufre:  pronounce  thsaraguelles,  thsosobra, 
thsufre :  in  the  like  manner  before  e  i,  as  cenogiles,  ciento  .  .  .  pro- 
nounce thsenogiles,  thsiento" 

Evidence  in  addition  to  that  quoted  by  Cuervo  is  yielded  by  the 
remarks  of  some  English  lexicographers.2  Richard  Percyuall,  Biblio- 
theca  Hispanica  (London,  1591),  says  :  "  C  before  a  o  u  like  k,  as 
Cabo,  Cobrar,  save  that  if  the  nature  of  the  word  require  any  other 
pronunciation,  it  is  noted  with  a  little  taile,  as  c,  and  is  called  Cerilla, 
sounding  almost  as  the  Italian  z  in  Senza,  Anzi,  or  their  /  before  ia 


1  So  also  the  Latin  edition  of  Oudin's  work,  published  in  Cologne,  1607. 

2  On  some  Greek  evidence  afforded  by  a  letter  of  1574,  in  which  Garcia  is 
transcribed  Tapr£la,  and  both  the  dental  and  the  sibilant  properties  of  c  are 
brought  out  clearly,  see  below,  p.  174. 
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or  to,  as  in  Prudentia,  Congregation,  or  like  the  Hebrew  .  .  .  [fade], 
as  our  ts  in  English,  but  not  altogether  so  strong  upon  the  /,  Corafa, 
Coratsa,  farfa,  Tsartsa,  keeping  the  same  sound  of  Cerilla,  though 
not  the  same  form  :  before  e  and  i  as  Cerca,  Tserca,  Cierto,  Tsierto" 

Lewis  Owen,  The  Key  of  the  Spanish  Tongue  (London,  1605),  says, 
p.  2  :  "  Note  that  if  {  be  marked  with  a  halfe  circle,  drawne  under 
it  in  this  sort,  f,  then  sound  it  as  s,  example  :  cabefa,  a  head,  mo(o, 
a  young  man,  Pieza  [sic  !],  a  peece  :  sound  cauesa,  moso, piesa" 

John  Minsheu,  The  Guide  into  the  Tongues  (London,  1617),  says, 
in  the  Spanish  part,  which,  like  the  later  Dictionary  and  Grammar 
of  1623,  was  based  upon  PercivalFs  work  :  "  Ccum  a,  o,  u  pronun- 
tiatur  ka,  ko,  ku.  Cum  e  i,  tse,  tsi,  quando  caudatum  est  vt  (f)  pro- 
nunciatur  fa,  $o,  fu,  tsa,  iso,  tsu" 

It  is  remarkable  that,  having  in  1617  described  the  sound  of  f  as 
ts,  Minsheu  should  in  1623  term  it  that  of  ths.  From  the  later  state- 
ment it  would  appear  that  f  had  already  acquired  a  marked  inter- 
dental quality.  On  the  whole,  prior  to  1623,  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  indicates  the  pronunciation  of  f  as  a  voiceless  dental  sibilant, 
and  there  is  no  sure  indication  of  loss  of  the  dental  element,  since  the 
cases  in  which  the  sound  was  likened  to  that  of  ss  or  the  French 
f  are  few  and  probably  inaccurate  attempts  to  gauge  the  Spanish 
sibilant. 

Z.  As  for  f ,  so  for  z  the  presence  of  a  dental  property  is  a  priori 
made  probable  by  the  absorption  or  dissimilation  of  an  etymological 
dental  in  such  words  as  plazo  from  placitum  (placitum-*//^^/*?- 
*plazdo—plazd),  rrezar  from  recitare,  quinze  from  quindecim  (quindecim 
-*quindeze-*quindze-quinze)}-  If  the  dental  element  had  not  been 
present  in  the  f  and  z,  the  etymological  dental  could  hardly  cease  to 
be  written.  The  original  dental  and  sibilant  qualities  of  z  standing  for 
f  are  both  assured  by  its  appearance  for  Latin  ts  in  assaz  =  ad  satis. 

As  z  usually  had  a  voiced  source,  or  arose  in  an  environment  that 
favored  voicing,  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  as  contrasted  with  f,  which 
did  not  arise  under  such  circumstances,  it  represented  the  voiced 
sound  corresponding  to  the  voiceless  one  of  f.  This  correlation 
between  z  and  is  clear  from  the  habit  of  the  transcribed  documents 


Cf.  G.  Baist,  Ztsckr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  VI,  461. 
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of  using  a  voiced  sibilant  for  the  one  and  a  voiceless  sibilant  for  the 
other.  It  is  also  made  obvious  in  the  statements  of  the  grammarians 
and  other  writers,  however  untechnical  and  contradictory  in  its  terms 
their  language  may  be.  About  all  the  important  evidence  of  this 
kind  has  been  brought  together  by  Cuervo  (I.e.,  pp.  34  if.).  —  Lebrija 
terms  z  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  zayin ;  £edro  de  Alcala  and 
Alfonso's  Astronomia  transcribe  Arabic  zdy  with  it.  Alessandri 
d'  Urbino  (I.e.,  p.  38):  z  =  It.  z  of  azaria,  zefiro,  azimo,  azurro,  etc. 
—  Juan  de  Miranda  (I.e.):  2=  Tuscan  zz  (i.e.  supposedly  the  zz  of 
azzurro).  —  La  parfaite  methode  pour  entendre,  escrire  et  parler  la 
langue  espagnole (1546)  :  "Z  se  doit  prononcer  comme  ds,  non  comme 
s  ou  double  ss." —  Doergank  (I.e.)  :  "Z  effertur  Germanico  more  et 
quasi  ds,  ut  aspreza,  vel  ut  Italice  duo  zz,  ut  alteza,  riqueza,  dulceza, 
vezino,  quasi  altedsa,  aspredsa,  dulcedsa,  vedsino"  —  Avila  y  Qiiniga 
writes  Laninzeit  f or  Kleinseite  ;  he  also  writes  Xuarezbalt  for  Schwarz- 
wald.  In  the  first  case  his  z  means  the  sound  of  German  (voiced  ?)  s 
or  even  of  a  dental  +  s,  since  the  combination  n  +  s  occurs  here  ; 
in  the  second  case  his  z  means  ts,  the  German  sound  in  this  in- 
stance, and  the  one  normally  represented  in  Spanish,  before  a  con- 
sonant, by  z.  —  Villaldn,  Gramdtica  castellana  ("Amberes,"  1558; 
see  Vifiaza,  Bibl.  histbrica  de  lafilologia  cast.,  col.  1119):  "  La  z  en  el 
Castellano  tiene  la  mesma  pronungiagion  que  la  f  con  cedilla  dos 
vezes  pronungiada." —  Pedro  de  Madariaga,  Libro  subtilissimo  intitu- 
lado  honra  de  Escriuanos  (Valencia,  1565  ;  see  Vifiaza,  col.  1134): 
"Z  .  .  .  sirue  por  la  f  en  todos  los  medios  y  finales.  Cuando  pro- 
nunciamos  la  f  en  toda  su  fuerga  y  vigor  se  pone  f,  como  $abala, 
figuena,  y  quando  la  c  no  trae  su  entero  sonido,  sino  que  viene  con 
mayor  suavidad  y  dulgura  entonces  echaremos  zeta  :  zagal,  azibar" 
Antonio  de  Torquemada,  Manual  de  Escriuientes  (before  1574)  :  "La 
C  y  la  Z  se  parecen  casi  tanto  en  el  sonido  de  la  pronunciacion, 
como  la  B  y  la  V\  de  manera  que  muchas  personas  no  saben  dife- 
renciarlas,  y  muchas  vezes  hallareis  puesta  la  una  por  la  otra,  aunque 
las  pronunciaciones  son  tan  diferentes  ;  porque  la  C  se  pronuncia 
con  la  lengua  puesta  entre  los  dientes  de  abajo  y  de  arriba  echando 
el  huelgo  y  pronunciacion  con  fuerga ;  de  manera  que  viene  a  ser 
muy  diferente  de  la  Z,  la  cual  aunque  se  pronuncia  casi  de  la  mesma 
manera,  y  la  lengua  puesta  en  la  mesma  parte,  no  se  pronuncia  con 
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tanta  fuerga,  sino  mas  blanda  y  amorosamente.  ...  De  aquf  viene 
que  se  pone  esta  letra  muchas  vezes  en  el  fin  de  las  diciones,  porque 
puede  pronunciarse  con  mas  descuido  :  como  dezimos  Vejcz  y  / 
lo  que  no  podemos  hazer  con  la  C,  y  asi  nunca  en  el  Romance 
Castellano  se  hallara  puesta  en  el  fin  de  ninguna  dicion  6  parte. 
Y  cuando  la  Z  esta  en  medio  de  parte,  tiene  el  sonido  de  m; 
que  no  suena  sino  la  mitad  de  la  C."  It  will  be  perceived  that  Tor- 
quemada  defines  z  in  terms  directly  the  contrary  of  those  of  Villaldn ; 
and  he  comes  nearer  to  the  truth  of  the  fact.  Z  seems  to  have  less 
force  than  f,  because,  being  voiced,  it  is  pronounced  with  the  emis- 
sion of  a  far  less  volume  of  breath.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  too,  that 
Torquemada  speaks  of  the  use  of  z  at  the  end  of  words,  and  that  he 
seems  to  restrict  the  pronunciation  described  by  him  to  its  use  in  the 
medial  position.  —  Juan  Lopez  de  Velasco,  Orthographia  y  Pronun- 
ciation Castellana  (Burgos,  1582  ;  see  Vifiaza,  col.  1159,  an<^  Diez, 
Gramm.,  I,  p.  339  of  French  trans.),  after  describing  the  f  in  such  a 
way  as  to  indicate  a  dental  sibilant,  proceeds  to  say :  "  si  se  esfuer^a 
[el  espiritu  de  la  f],  y  adelgac,andose  sale  con  algun  zumbido  o  siluo, 
conuiertese  en  la  voz  y  sonido  de  la  z  que  se  forma  arrimada  a  los 
dientes,  pero  no  metida  entre  ellos  .  .  .  arrimada  la  parte  anterior 
de  la  lengua  a  los  dientes,  no  tan  apegada  como  para  la  c,  sino  de 
manera  que  quede  passo  para  algun  aliento  o  espiritu,  que  adelga- 
c.ado  o  con  fuerga  saiga  con  alguna  manera  de  zumbido,  que  es  en  lo 
que  difnere  de  la  f."  Velasco  indicates  sufficiently  well  that  voicing 
is  the  chief  feature  distinguishing  z  from  f.  —  Juan  de  la  Cuesta, 
Libro  y  Tratado  para  ensenar  leer  .  .  .  todo  Romance  Castellano 
(Alcala,  1589  ;  Vifiaza,  col.  898):  "La  f  tiene  el  sonido  rezio  y 
doblado  que  la  2,  y  se  pronuncia  allegando  la  lengua  a  los  dientes. 
...  La  z  como  tengo  dicho  tiene  su  sonido  mas  floxo,  y  se  pro- 
nuncia abriendo  algo  los  dientes  y  metiendo  la  punta  de  la  lengua 
entre  ellos,  que  saiga  la  lengua  un  poco  fuera,"  etc.  —  Covarrubias, 
Tesoro  de  la  Lengua  Castellana  (1611):  "  La  C  [se  profiere]  con  la 
lengua  entre  los  dientes.  ...  De  aqui  adelante  se  siguen  las  dic- 
ciones  que  se  escriuen  y  pronuncian  con  cedilla  f,  las  quales  no  son 
tan  fuertes  de  pronunciar  como  las  que  tienen  la  zeta  z."  -  -  Miguel 
Sebastian,  Orthographia  y  Orthologia  (Saragossa,  1619;  see  Vifiaza, 
col.  1212):  "La  consonante  zeta  componen  vnos  de  las  /  y  s,  los 
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mas  de  las  d  y  s  ;  pronunciase  en  el  mesmo  lugar  que  la  f  algo  mas 
blando,"  etc.  —  Ambrosio  de  Salazar  (I.e.)  :  "Z  se  pronuncia  sacando 
un  poco  la  punta  de  la  lengua  entre  el  paladar  y  los  dientes  de 
delante,  en  redondo,  ayudandose  del  estomago  y  de  la  garganta,  y 
que  el  viento  saiga  haziendo  un  ruido  escuro  que  haga  cosquillas 
saliendo."  It  is  the  operation  of  voicing  that  Salazar  means,  when 
assigning  a  function  to  the  throat  and  stomach  in  the  pronunciation 
of  z.  —  Juan  de  Luna,  Arte  breve  i  compendiossa  para  aprender  d  leer 
.  .  .  la  lengua  espanola  (London,  1623):  "La  f  con  zedilla  se  pro- 
nuncia con  la  extremidad  anterior  de  la  lengua  puesta  entre  los 
dientes.  ...  La  z  se  forma  como  la  f  zedilla  .  .  .  mas  de  suerte 
que  quede  paso  para  algun  aliento,  o  espiritu  que  adelgazado  con 
fuer^a  saiga  con  alguna  manera  de  zumbido,  que  es  en  lo  que  difiere 
de  la  (  zedilla,  por  quien  sirve  en  fin  de  las  silabas  o  dicciones,  donde 
la  f  no  puede  estar." — Nicolas  Davila,  Compendia  de  la  ortografia 
castellana  (Madrid,  1631;  see  Vinaza,  col.  1232):  "  Mucha  seme- 
janza  tiene  la  f  con  la  z :  y  se  diferencia  en  que  se  pronuncia  menos 
aguda  y  afectuosamente  que  ella,  v.gr.  en  ca$orra  no  es  tan  grande 
la  f  como  en  produze  la  2."  The  English  works  not  mentioned  by 
Cuervo  throw  no  light  on  the  subject  of  z,  with  the  exception  of 
Owen's  Key  of  the  Spanish  Tongue,  which  says  :  "  This  letter  is 
sounded  as  in  the  English  tongue,  example  :  luz,  light." 

Making  allowances  for  the  inconsistencies  of  statement  natural  to 
all  writers  who,  without  scientific  training,  endeavor  to  frame  defi- 
nitions to  suit  the  very  elusive  phonetic  operations,  one  must  recog- 
nize that  the  trend  of  the  opinions  of  the  grammarians  assigns  to  z 
the  value  of  a  voiced  dental  stop  +  sibilant,  to  (  that  of  a  voiceless 
dental  stop  -h  sibilant.  This  was  in  general  the  status  with  regard 
to  the  use  of  the  two  signs  z  and  f.  But  z  was  not  always  used  apart 
from  f  and  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  voiced  quality.  In 
certain  cases  it  represents  sources  that  could  not  possibly  have 
developed  into  a  voiced  sound,  and  in  all  such  cases  it  stands  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  or  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  before  an  initial  consonant 
of  the  next  syllable. 

The  cases  are  : 

(i)  Where,  in  loan-words,  it  answers  to  an  Arabic  sad  or  sin,  as 
in  rafez,  habarraz,  jazmin,  mezquino,  alcanz. 
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(2)  Where,  in  the  final  position,  it  answers  to  a  Latin  c  (e,  i)  after 
a  consonant,  as  in  esto\_n~\z  (Cid,  v.  2692), /«  (=  piscem;  C.  6-  £., 
P-  SOI>  !•  IS)-     In  the  fuller  and  the  plural  forms  of  these  words  a 
medial  g  appears  instead  of  the  final  z,  as  in  cston$e,  peges  (Caza,  p.  79, 
1.  1 8  ;  Lab.,  no.  34,  v.  22),1  alcanna  (Cid,  v.  998). 

(3)  In  inceptive  verbs,  where,  before  a  consonant,  it  is  analogical 
to  the  f  of  other  parts  of  the  verbs,  as  in  mcrezca,  agradezco. 

As  in  all  these  cases  it  was  phonetically  impossible  for  a  voiced 
sound  to  develop,  the  z  must  have  denoted  the  ts  sound  of  pe$es, 
eston$e,  and  alcanna.  Such  certainly  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  appearance  of  sin  in  (v.  141  b)  agradefco  of  the  Poema  de 
Jose,  which  in  this  instance  was  betrayed  into  a  phonetic  render- 
ing of  the  sound. 

(4)  More  decisive  still  is  the  use  of  final  z  in  assaz,  where,  by 
reason  of  its  very  origin,  the  sound  can  be  only  ts. 

The  regular  use  of  z  in  all  these  cases  can  be  due  only  to  scribal 
custom,  which  forbade  the  writing  of  (  unless  it  were  followed  by  a 
vowel  in  the  same  word.2  Torquemada  mentioned  this  custom, 
assigning  his  own  explanation  for  it("porque  [Z]  puede  pronunciarse 
con  mas  descuido  "),  and  Juan  de  Luna  declared,  in  terms  somewhat 
more  explicit,  that  z  was  a  substitute  for  f  in  such  cases,  because  f 
could  not  be  written  ("por  quien  [i.e.  f~]  sirve  en  fin  de  las  silabas  o 
dicciones,  donde  la  f  no  puede  estar.")  If  one  bears  in  mind  that  the 
sign  would  no  longer  denote  a  sibilant  sound  if  the  cedilla  were 
omitted  under  a  c  written  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  before  a  consonant, 
—  an  omission  that  might  very  easily  occur  and  did  occur,  —  it  is 
not  difficult  to  see  why  the  scribes  preferred  to  use  a  z,  which  would 


1  The  Estoria  de  los  quatro  doctores  has  numerous  cases  of  peps  and  also  the 
diminutive pe$ezillos ;  see  p.  70,  1.  II  ;  79,  17  ;  80,  27  ;  89,  22. 

2  The  Colecci6n  de  poesias  de  un  Cancionero  inedito  del   sigh  XV,  etc.,  ed. 
A.  Perez  Gomez  Nieva,  Madrid,  1884,  frequently  writes  f  at  the  end  of  a  word 
(e.g.  p.  5,  1.  2,  luf ;  p.  36,  11.  4,  8,  13,  asaf ;  p.  68,  1.  6,  paf  —  cf.  p.  57,  1.  i,pa»; 
p.  133,  1.  5,  asaz,  etc.)  and  before  c  in  inceptive  verbs  (cf.  p.  16, 1.  %,padcfco;  p.  16, 
1.  9,  merefco;  but  also  p.  77,  1.  9,  padezco,  p.  77,  1.  10,  meretco}.     The  use  of  ny 
for  n  points  to  an  Aragonese  scribe.     The  editor  (p.  303)  thinks  the  MS.  to  be  of 
the  1 5th  century  ;  its  confusion  of  the  sibilants  indicates  a  later  date. 
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always  denote  a  sibilant,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  precise  kind  of 
sibilant  needed  for  the  particular  place. 

It  is  possible  to  go  yet  a  step  farther  and  say  that  not  only  was  z 
employed  as  a  graphic  substitute  for  f,  i.e.  with  the  value  ts,  at  the 
end  of  a  syllable  if  a  consonant  followed,  and  at  the  end  of  a  word, 
but  that  even  the  z  which  by  virtue  of  its  origin  should  be  voiced 
became  voiceless  at  the  end  of  a  word,  while  it  remained  voiced  in 
plurals,  derivatives,  and  other  forms  in  which  it  was  medial.  Accord- 
ing to  all  appearances,  Old  Spanish  seems  to  have  unvoiced  conso- 
nant sounds  in  the  final  position.  For  example,  it  wrote  frequently, 
though  not  consistently,  a  final  /  in  verdat,  piadat,  grant,  mer$et 
(C.  &  £.,  p.  475>  1-  i;  447>  9»  459>  2I;  493,  12),  while  in  the 
plurals  of  these  and  similarly  formed  words  it  wrote  </,  as  in  volun- 
tades,grandes  (C.  <5?°  £.,  459,  27  ;  483,  i).1  Then  final  z  should  have 
meant  the  ts  sound,  and  appears  to  have  occasionally  had  this  voice- 
less value  indicated  by  such  spellings  asfaz*,  di&^platf,  mentioned 
by  Baist  (Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  VI,  iyo).2  The  real  equivalence  of 
the  final  z  is  also  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  sin  in  (v.  9 1  a)  die$ 3 
of  the  Poema  dejose,  which  thus  for  once  sought  to  convey  the  real 
sound  of  the  letter  that  in  vv.  i  b,  16  b  diez  it  had  conventionally 
rendered  with  zay.  Proof  well-nigh  conclusive  is  furnished  by  the 
rhyme  test  applied  to  the  verses  of  Berceo  and  of  the  Libro  de  Alex- 
andre* Thus  the  Vida  de  Sancto  Domingo  de  Silos  has,  stz.  55,  ninnez- 
pez  (piscemj-flrez-defez ;  stz.  >j^2,paz-plaz-assaz-faz :  the  Sacrifyio  de 
la  Missa,  stz.  294,  solaz-assaz-paz-yaz :  the  Vida  de  Sancta  Oria,  stz. 
67,  az-paz-plaz-assaz :  the  Libro  de  Alexandre,  stz.  7,  ninnez-prez- 
rrafez-gentilez ;  stz.  49,  uez-prez-grauez-rafez;  stz.  65,  contez  (=  con- 


1  Cf.  Cid,  v.  3320  off,  v.  3321  of  for  ove  (=  habui),  v.  40  nuef  for  nueve  ;  and 
g  —  ch  in  Fragmento,  p.  61,  1.  6,  nog  (iioche). 

2  See  Horning,  Lat.  C,  p.  96,  for  other  cases :  ditz  for  diz  (dicit)  in  the  Libro 
de  Appollonio,  320  c,  509  d,  517  a;  ratf  for  raiz,  ibid.,  487  b  ;  pa$  in  the  Poeme 
barcelonais  (Romania,  XI,  333  ff.),  vv.  91,  211  ;  dte$,  ibid.,  169,  189.     Cf.  also  faf 
(faciem)  in  the  Aragonese  prose  piece,  De  los  Diez  Mandamientos  (Romania, 
XVI,  379  ff.),  p.  381,  1.  9 ;  forna$  in  Libro  de  Alexandre,  stz.  2250,  v.  i. 

8  Not  to  be  transliterated  dies,  as  Meyer-Liibke  gives  it  in  the  Gramm.,  I,  §  568. 
4  Printed  in  the  Biblioteca  de  Airfares  espanoles,  Vol.  LVII. 
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l\  stz.  $2<),faz-assaz-faz-agraz;  512.558, 
uez-rafez-fallcz-pez;  stz.  649,  uez-belmez-prez-rafez. 

Both  the  universally  admitted  works  of  Berceo  and  the  Alexamtre 
are  careful  to  keep  the  various  sibilants  apart  in  their  rhymes,2  yet 
here,  seemingly,  z  —  ts  is  rhymed  with  z  =  dz.  It  is  plain  that  in  pcz 
(=piscem),  assaz,  rrafez  (z  from  Arabic  sad),  contez  (=  conic  fe)  and 
guarcz  (=guare(e),  the  final  ts  sound  could  not  by  any  possibility 
change  to  the  voiced  dz  sound,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  z  which 
medially  meant  dz,  might,  in  the  final  position  and  in  accordance 
with  an  Auslautsgesetz,  become  the  voiceless  ts,  as  it  did  in  Old 
French  and  Prove^al  under  similar  circumstances.  The  rhymes 
are,  then,  all  true,  and  all  end  in  ts.  It  is,  therefore,  anything  but 
certain  that  Homing's  theory  of  a  voiceless  pronunciation  for  final  z 
(Lat.  C,  pp.  95  f.)  can  be  dismissed  as  untenable.  Meyer-Liibke, 
who  argues  for  its  dismissal  (Gramm.,  I,  §  568),  has  stressed  too 
much  the  phonetic  importance  of  the  Poema  de  Jose? 

As  the  result  of  a  general  tendency  towards  the  unvoicing  of 
sibilants,  z  began,  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury (see  grammatical  notes  in  Cuervo,  I.e.,  pp.  39  ff.),  to  have  the 
value  ts  in  all  positions,  and,  consequently,  began  to  be  hopelessly 
confused  with  f.  In  Andalusia  even  the  dental  element  was  lost,  so 
that  f  and  z  were  there  both  equivalent  to  voiceless  s  (Cuervo,  ibid.). 
In  Castile,  however,  it  was  not  lost,  but  it  was  modified  in  this 
respect,  that  the  tongue  having  fallen  from  the  t  position  to  one 
between  the  upper  and  lower  teeth,  the  articulation  was  now  that  of 
an  interdental  sound.4  The  grammarians  already  mentioned  speak 


1  The  verse  printed  as  the  fourth  line  of  this  stanza  belongs  to  the  next  stanza. 

2  That  is,  they  do  not  rhyme  s  with  z  or  f,  etc. 

8  See  below,  p.  158.  The  use  of  Hebrew  zayin  for  final  z  must  also  be  con- 
sidered conventional. 

4  Joret,  Du  C  dans  les  langues  romanes  (Paris,  1874),  pp.  143.  J53»  and  G-  Ryd' 
berg,  Le  developpement  de  facere  dans  les  langues  romanes  (Paris,  1893),  P-  24» 
hold  that,  at  a  certain  period,  z  had  lost  its  stop  element  and  become  identical  in 
sound  with  voiced  intervocalic  s.  Why,  then,  did  the  voiced  s  from  z  become 
later  an  interdental  spirant,  and  the  original  voiced  s  remain  a  sibilant  ?  There 
should  have  been  no  difference  in  their  further  development  if  z  and  s  had  a  com- 
mon value.  Clearly  the  dental  stop  element  never  was  lost  by  z.  Vianna,  Revut 
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of  this  interdental  position  of  the  tongue ;  thus,  Torquemada  (circa 
1574)  :  "  La  c  se  pronuncia  con  la  lengua  puesta  entre  los  dientes  de 
abajo  y  de  arriba  "  ;  Velasco  (1582)  :  "  El  sonido  y  voz  que  la  f  con 
cedilla  haze,  .  .  .  se  forma  -con  la  estremidad  anterior  de  la  lengua, 
casi  mordida  de  los  dientes  "  ;  Juan  de  la  Cuesta  (1589)  :  "  La  z  . . . 
se  pronuncia  abriendo  algo  los  dientes  y  metiendo  la  punta  de  la 
lengua  entre  ellos,  que  saiga  la  lengua  un  poco  fuera  "  ;  Covarrubias 
(1611)  :  "  La  C[se  profiere]  con  la  lengua  entre  los  dientes  "  ;  Luna 
(1623)  :  "  La  f  con  zedilla  se  pronuncia  con  la  extremidad  anterior 
de  la  lengua  puesta  entre  los  dientes";  Minsheu  (1623)  :  "This  f 
...  is  sounded  as  in  English  ths" 

The  s  of  the  combination  ths  must  perforce  have  soon  become 
assimilated  entirely,  and  the  result  was  the  modern  ]>  sound,  thus 
described  by  Araujo  (Fon&tika  kastetana,  p.  47)  :  "  El  sonido  z,  ekiba- 
lente  aproksimadamente  al  6  griego,  se  produze  poniendo  la  punta 
de  la  lengua  suabemente  mordida  entre  los  dientes,  un  poko  mas 
saliente  i  algo  mas  aderida  a  los  inzisibos  superiores  ke  para  la 
d.  .  .  .  El  sonido  de  esta  frikatiba  sorda  interdental  es  mui  fre- 
kuente  en  kastelano,"  etc.  Araujo,  like  other  competent  observers, 
finds  the  present  sound  to  be  a  voiceless  one,  so  that  P.  Foerster's 
testimony  to  its  voiced  nature,  which  apparently  has  misled  both 
Horning  (Lat.  C,  pp.  96  f.)  and  Meyer-Liibke  (Gramm.,  I,  §  568), 
is  surprising  in  the  extreme. 

A  possible  indication  of  the  beginning  of  the  interdental  pronun- 
ciation of  z  is  furnished  by  the  spelling  juzgar,  which  appears  in 
some  of  our  texts  about  a  century  before  Torquemada  describes  the 
sound  as  uttered  with  the  tongue  between  the  teeth. 

The  Misterio  (i2th  or  i3th  century)  has  iugara  (p.  i,  1.  16  :  todo  so 

seglo  iugara). 

The  Vision  (i4th  century),  p.  56,  1.  21  judgaras,  p.  60,  1.  23  judga. 
The  Disputa  (i5th  century)  first  shows  the  z  in  stz.  XIV,  v.  Sjuzgar.l 
The  C.  6°  E.  has  only  judgar  and  its  parts,  13  times  (p.  460,  1.  9; 

471,  3;  etc.). 


hispanique,  I,  10,  appears  to  think  that  f  lost  its  dental  character  at  a  certain 
period.     The  Castilian  f  hardly  did  so. 

1  Another  MS.  has  d  instead  of  z ;  see  note  in  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  II,  67. 
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The  Caza  has  only  d  in  p.  13,  1.  29  judgaria. 

The  A.  J.  &  B.  has  only  z  in  p.  344,  1.  38  juzgar,  p.  367,  1.  19  >> 

£w*r/<?,  p.  353,  1.  ^jiizgado. 
The  Lab.  (end  of  i6th  and  beginning  of  i;th  century)  has  only  z  in 

no-  5X>  v-  SJuzgar,  v.  6  juzgan,  no.  62,  v.  8  juzgara. 

Judicare,  following  the  rules  for  a  popular  development,  should 
have  lost  its  d,  as  it  has  done  in  the  Misterio  form.  The  d  seems, 
however,  to  have  persisted  down  into  the  1501  century,  and,  doubt- 
less, with  a  spirant  pronunciation  which  it  had  acquired  before  the 
syncope  of  the  following  i  (cf.  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  538). 
In  the  i5th  century,  the  C.  6-  E.  and  the  Caza  still  write  d;  but 
the  Disputa  and  the  A.  J.  6-  B.  write  z.  As  the  spirant  sound 
should  not  regularly  be  denoted  by  d  when  a  stop  consonant  imme- 
diately follows,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  scribes  of  these  two  texts 
preferred  to  use  z,  which,  along  with  its  sibilant  value,  must  have 
already  possessed  some  of  its  modern  interdental-spirant  quality.1 

II.     S  AND  SS  IN  OLD  SPANISH. 

The  modern  Spanish  knows  no  voiced  sibilant,  but  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  in  the  older  language,  as  in  the  other 
Romance  tongues,  there  were  not  only  a  voiced  z  and  a  voiceless  f, 
but  also  voiced  and  voiceless  pronunciations  of  s.  Graphically  this 
distinction  between  the  forms  of  s  is  not  by  any  means  so  clearly 
marked  as  that  between  the  forms  of  the  dental  sibilant  (f,  z).  Yet 
it  is  a  fact  that,  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  Spanish  to  simplify 
double  consonants,  ss  is  often  written,  where,  for  phonetic  reasons 
and  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  Romance  languages,  we  expect  the 
voiceless  sound,  and  that  ss  does  not  appear  where,  on  the  same 
grounds,  we  expect  the  voiced  sound.  So  ss,  which,  it  must  be 


1  More  troublesome  is  Berceo's  rhyming  of  Madriz  with  ratz,  nodrit  andyf*  in 
the  San  Millan,  stz.  19.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Berceo  knew 
he  was  not  giving  a  perfect  rhyme  here,  since,  in  his  time,  a  z  from  Arabic  / 
(Madrid,  Madriz  —  Magrit)  could  not  have  been  identical  in  value  with  the  usual 
Old  Spanish  z.  Cf.  p.  64,  note  3.  Moreover,  the  place  he  means  is  not  the 
modern  city  of  Madrid,  \i\juzgar  can  the  influence  oijuyzio  andjusz  be  respon- 
sible for  the  z  ? 
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observed,  is  often  written  where  it  has  no  etymological  justification, 
seems  appropriated  to  the  voiceless  function,  and  this  it  usually  ful- 
fils in  the  intervocalic  position,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  initial 
position  and  after  certain  consonants. 

S  plays  a  double  part  in  script.  At  the  beginning  of  a  word,  as 
well  as  after  consonants,  it  naturally  denotes  the  voiceless  value  of 
the  sibilant.  At  the  end  of  a  word  and  before  consonants  within  a 
word,  it  would  be  expected  to  have  the  same  value,  but  there  are 
reliable  indications  that  in  the  latter  case  it  was  voiced  before  voiced 
consonants,  and  less  reliable  grammatical  evidence  that  it  was  also 
voiced  in  the  former  case.  Between  vowels  it  appears  to  have  both 
values,  certainly  the  voiceless  one,  since  it  there  very  often  represents, 
as  it  does  in  modern  Spanish,  the  simplified  ss  of  Latin.  As  it  seems 
in  the  same  position  to  supplant  occasionally  the  Old  Spanish  z 
(cf.  Vision,  i4th  century,  fasia,fasian,  susyos,  rrelusyan,1  rriquesas^ ; 
Caza,  1 5th  century,  desir,  faser,1  etc.),  at  a  date  when  the  latter  was 
still  voiced,  but  for  some  reason,  dialectical  or  other,  had  lost  its  den- 
tal element,  the  just  inference  is  that  it  was  likewise  voiced.  Baist 
affirms,  however,  that  Old  Spanish  z  never  became  s,  and  that  the 
cases  of  s  for  z  in  printed  texts  are  due  to  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  editors,  who  confounded  the  short,  cursive  s  with  the  similarly 
shaped  z.  See  Caza,  p.  207  ;  Rom.  Forschungen,  I,  143;  Ztschr.  f. 
rom.  Phil.,  VI,  170;  Grundriss  f.  rom.  Phil.,  I,  7O5.3 

Independent  of  this  disputed  appearance  of  s  for  z,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  Altspanische  Glossen,  which  show  z  for  Latin  inter- 
vocalic s  in  no.  198  kaza.  The  scribe,  who  used  ss  for  the  voiceless 
sound  in  no.  255  pressa  (=  pre(he)nsam4),  and  s  for  the  same  sound 
in  no.  258  presets,  no.  114  eleiso  (=  ilium  ipsum),  and  no.  263  asi,  may 


1  See  above,  p.  n.  2  See  above,  p.  16. 

8  Baist  makes  a  slight  modification  of  his  statement  in  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  VI, 
170.  His  opinion  must  be  correct;  if  voiced  s  from  z  and  the  original  voiced  j- 
were  once  confounded,  they  should  not  have  developed  in  different  ways  at  a 
later  period.  Cf.  p.  97,  note  4. 

4  Rather  than  *presam,  which  should  have  developed  a  voiced  s  in  Old  Spanish. 
The  ss  of  the  Glossen  may  be  a  mistake,  as  in  Old  Spanish  this  word  and  allied 
forms  are  generally  written  with  one  s ;  cf.  priso,  prisieron,  preso,  Cid,  vv.  no, 
333»  405,  540,  548,  586,  617,  1001,  etc. 
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have  been  troubled  as  to  how  to  express  what  was  doubtless  the 
voiced  sibilant  in  the  case  of  casa.  So,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had 
already  written  no.  107  cosas  with  the  etymological  s,  he  now  had 
recourse  to  s,  which  at  least  indicated  a  voiced  sibilant. 

Z  is  not  again  used  for  voiced  s  in  our  texts,  whose  principle  of 
usage  is  best  seen  in  the  appended  list  of  examples. 
Debat  (i3th  century)  :  ss  voiceless  in  ssesso  i  (=  sensum),  ssi  i,  impf. 
sbj./uesse  i  (but  zlso/uese  i)  :  s  voiceless  in  asi  2,pasada  \,fncst  \  : 
s  doubtless  voiced  in  -oso  $,  posada  i. 

Poeme  d' Amour :  ss  voiceless  in  the  impf.  sbj.  -iesse  4  (but  -iese  5), 
sson  (after  y)  i,  ressufetarya  (by  reason  of  the  prefix  re-,  the  sibi- 
lant was  felt  to  be  really  initial,  and  therefore  voiceless):  s  voice- 
less vhpasadas  \,fizies  i  (=Jtztesse,  s  final  answering  the  purposes 
of  ss  medial)  :  s  doubtless  voiced  in  rrosas  i . 
Cid  (i4th  century)  : 

ss  =  Lat.  -ss- : 

sbj.  terms,  -asse,  -esse,  -iesse  105  ;  the  sole  exception  is  v.  34 

abriese. 

espesso  2  ;  exception,  v.  81  espeso. 
gruesso  7. 
messo  4  (vv.  2832,  3186,  3286,  3289),  messe  i  (v.  3290)  =  *mcs- 

sare  from  metere. 
missa  17. 
passar  and  parts  30,  traspassar  i  ;    exceptions,  v.  401  pasar, 

v.  675  pase,  v.  858  paso. 
priessa  4,  apriessa  18  ;  exceptions,  v.  587  priesa  (in  Vollmoller, 

but  Mene'ndez  Pidal  \aspriessa),  v.  \yi  presurado. 
vassalo,  vassallo  40;  exception,  v.  2214  vasallo. 

ss  =  Lat.  assimilated  cons.  +  s  : 

adobasse  i  (v.  1700)  =  adobarse. 
assento  i  (v.  2803)  =  *adsedentare. 

assi  64  =  aequeslc  (or  rather  ac  sic;  see  Archiv  f.  lat.  Lexiko- 
graphie,  IV,  269)  ;  exceptions  asi  9  (vv.  32,  375,  844,  902,  972, 

1468,  2024,  2074,  2132). 
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assiniestro  2  (vv.  2691,  2694). l 

atrauessauan  i  (v.  1544),  trauiesso  i  (v.  3650)  =  traversum. 

cosso  i  (v.  1592)  =  cursum. 

esso,  desso,  essora,  aquesso  80  ;  exceptions,  v.  800  esos,  v.  3663 

(3664  in  Mendndez  Pidal)  esora. 
muesso  i  (v.  1032)  =  morsum. 
tornasse  i  (v.  3659)  =  tornarse. 

ss  =  Lat.  initial  s.  Here,  as  the  words  concerned  usually  follow 
words  terminating  in  a  vowel,  the  question  of  sentence  phonetics 
is  concerned.  To  indicate  that  the  sibilant,  though  now  practi- 
cally intervocalic,  still  retains  its  voiceless  quality,  resort  was 
had  to  the  device  of  doubling  the  s.  The  same  words  are,  how- 
ever, usually  written  with  a  single  s. 
ssenor  i  (v.  2930),  after  a. 

sser  i  (1667),  after  a ;  ssea  i  (v.  132),  after  que. 
ssi  3  (v.  1575)  after  0,  (v.  3208)  after  de,  (v.  3566)  after  e. 
ssu  2  (v.  2215)  after  a,  (v.  3062)  after  e  ;  sso  i  (v.  3220)  after  a. 

For  the  same  reason 

'• 

ss  =  initial  s  become  graphically  medial  : 

fuesse  i  (v.  3379)  =fue  se. 
vasse  i  (v.  1384)  =  va  se. 

ss  after  n  =  original  .$•  after  n  : 

Alfonsso  occurs  77  times  and  always  with  ss. 

Anssarera  2  (vv.  2657,  2689). 

cans  s  ados  i  (v.  2745). 

conssagrar  i  (v.  1906). 

conssigra  i  (v.  1465). 

consseio,  consseiar  15  ;  but  also  frequently  with  j,  as  in  vv.  85, 

122,  382,  438,  632,  etc. 
cunplansse  i  (v.  3072). 
despenssa  i  (v.  258). 


1  This  may  be  regarded  simply  as  an  instance  of  s  doubled  in  the  initial  posi- 
tion, a  ssiniestro. 
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ensellados  i  (v.  2145);   but  cf.  v.  317  cnscllar,  v.  1064  enst;. 
v.  1585  ensicUan. 

espidiensse  i  (v.  1914). 

firietisse  2  (vv.  3625,  3672). 

fonssado  2  (vv.  764,  926). 

menssaie,  menssaieros  6  (vv.  1188,  1453,  1477,  2600,  2885,  1903)  ; 
exceptions,  vv.  627,  975,  1834  mensaie.  This  may  be  consid- 
ered a  case  of  Lat.  ss  retained  after  an  inserted  //. 

penssar  and  parts  49;  exceptions,  vv.  380,  $$i  pcnscmos,  v.  2531 
pensad,  v.  1426  penso. 

toman  sse  i  (v.  1825) ;  but  cf.  v.  1839  cuedan  se. 

tornansse  i  (v.  1391)  ;  but  cf.  v.  1514  tornanse. 

vansse  4  (vv.  294,  403,  542,  2775). 

ventanssen  i  (v.  151). 

In  v.  2731  enssienplos,  the  ssi  probably  represents  the  palatal 

sound  s,  the  word  being  usually  written    exemplo   in   our   Old 

Spanish  texts  ;  see  p.  nS.1 

ss  after  /=  original  s  after  / : 

falsso,  falssedad,  falssar,  and  parts  8  (vv.  713,  728,  2391,  2666, 
3387,  3675»  3678,  3680)  ;  but  cf.  v.  342  false. 

That  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  double  the  s  after  n  must,  at 
first  sight,  seem  surprising,  since  the  voiceless  sound  of  the  sibilant 
might  be  taken  for  granted  after  a  consonant.  But,  as  s  after  /. 
likely  to  become  dental,  and  in  some  cases  even  gave  way  to  a  written 
f,  perhaps  the  s  was  doubled  in  these  other  cases  by  way  of  a  protest 
against  any  such  change,  either  phonetically  or  graphically.  Again, 
it  is  possible  that  s  could  voice  after  certain  consonants  and  espe- 
cially after  «,  which  at  first  sight  would  seem  to  have  allowed  the 
development  of  z  as  well  as  (  immediately  after  it.8  In  this  event 
the  doubling  of  the  s  would  denote  a  tendency  to  resist  the 
voicing.3 


1  The  Estoria  de  los  quatro  doctores  has  the  form  ensiemplo  ;  see  p.  373,  26 ; 
385,  38  ;  386,  12.  2  See  above,  pp.  29,  30. 

3  For  voiced  and  voiceless  s  after  «,  cf.  Eng.  immense,  inten$c,  and  lens,  mtn's. 
In  the  one  case  the  sound  is  often  nts,  in  the  other  ndz. 
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For  ss  after  /  either  explanation  may  obtain,  especially  the  first, 

since,  in  certain  Italian  forms  of  this  very  word,  the  s  became  dental ; 

see  p.  170.* 

These  are  the  most  constant  cases  of  ss.  Ss  appears  in  dessi  i 
(v.  2157),  as  against  desi  9  (vv.  742,  867,  1109,  1275,  1383,  1667, 
2640,  3110,  3612)  and  in  ayusso  i  (v.  1161),  as  against  ayuso,  yuso 
13  (446,  501,  546,  551,  577,  589,  762,  781,  858,  992,  1002,  1724, 
2453).  Where  the  ss  became  final,  it  was  simplified,  as  in  v.  1559 
apres  =  apresso  and  in  the  shortened  impf.  sbj.  (pudies  f or  pudiesse, 
etc.,  vv.  309,  329,  1252,  1294,  1471,  2677,  2678,  2753,  3295,  3517). 
The  simple  s  appears  regularly  in  the  descendants  of  Latin  words 

with  intervocalic  s ;  e.g.  casa,  cosa,  osar,  posar,  posada,  casar,  acusado, 

-oso  25,  besar,  etc. 

Vision.  This  manuscript,  though  written  in  the  same  century  as 
that  of  the  Cid,  has  no  ss,  but  shows  only  the  simplified  s  in  asy, 
otrosy,  pasados,  pasauan,  gruesas,  ese,  eso,fuesa  (=  fossam),  sbj.  -ase, 
-iese,  -ise.  The  original  intervocalic  s  is  seen  in  -oso. 

Disputa  (i$th  century)  : 

ss :  passada  i  (butpaso  i,pasaste  i,  pasar  i). 

ess  a  2. 

espesso  i. 

asseo  i  (=  *  assedare). 
s  =  original  ss :  sbj.  -iese  i. 
s  =  original  intervocalic  s  :  -oso  i . 

Steinbuch : 

ss  =  original  ss  or  assimilated  cons.  +  s  : 

assi  67,  but  asimismo  i  (p.  6,  1.  21). 

esse,  esso  8,  but  dese  i  (p.  24,  1.  20). 

assentado  i  (p.  13,  1.  16). 

assechanfas  i  (p.  33,  1.  7). 

passa  i  (p.  4,  1.  10). 

passion  2  (pp.  12,  24;   17,  28). 

sbj.  -asse,  -esse,  -iesse  9. 

crisopasso  2  (pp.  15,  3  ;    15,  5)  =  *  chrisopassum, 


1  On  Old  French  z  (=  ts)  for  s  after  /,  see  reference  given  on  p.  69,  note. 
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ss  =  s  initial  become  intervocalic  : 
assi  (=  a  si)  9,  but  asi  i  (p.  4,  1.  i). 

leessc  (=lee  se)  i,  dizesse  2,  fortijicasse  i,  creesse  i,  afirmassc  i 
but  usually  in  such  script  combinations  the  s  re: 
as  in  dizese  n,  mortfficase  i,  creese  3,  afirmase  3,  etc. 
^  =  original  intervocalic  ^  in  -0w  27. 

C.  <&•  .£.  / 

.tt  =  original  j-j  or  assimilated  cons,  -f  j- : 
0.TJ7  6,  but  usually  asi  153. 
confessor  i  (p.  491,  1.  25),  confessar  i  (p.  492,  1.  2),  conficssan   \ 

(p.  492,  1.  i);  but  491,  1.  25  confesardes. 
esso  8,  but  eso  5. 

escasso  (*  excarpsum)  i  (p.  457,  1.  5). 
miss  a  2. 

ossos  (=  ursos)  i  (p.  496,  1.  i). 

sesso  (sensum)  i  (p.  499,  1.  19)  ;  but  cf.  499,  1.  15  seso. 
passar,  etc.  15  ;  but  p.  484,  1.  z^pasar. 
priessa  i  (p.  472,  1.  25). 
yesso  i  (=  gypsum)  i  (p.  513,  1.  8). 
sbj.  -asse,  -esse,  -iesse  86,  but  -ase,  -ese,  -iese  7. 
ss  =  s  initial  become  medial : 

intervocalic  —  desseruifio  i  (p.  511, 1.  32). 
fit  esse  3. 
trabajasse  i. 
after  n  —  castigansse  i  (p.  505,  1.  23)  ;  but  cf.  p.  505,  1.  22 

danse. 

ss  =  Latin  intervocalic  s  appears  very  irregularly   in  possadc. 

(p.  485, 1.  27),  which  is  probably  a  mistake,  in  quinquagessimo  i 

(p.  521, 1.  15),  which  probably  shows  the  influence  of  -issimus, 

and  in  susso  (=  susum)  i  (p.  492,  1.  27)  as  opposed  to  suso  3. 

In  complission  3,  complision  2,  the  sibilant  probably  means  s  from 

Lat.  x. 
Asi  153,  asento  i  (p.  443,  1.  20),  asaz  8  and  vasallo  4  show  ss 

simplified  to  s. 

Among  the  many  examples  of  s  =  Latin  intervocalic  s,  is  the  ter- 
mination -oso  75. 
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Caza  : 
ss  =  Lat.  ss  or  assimilated  cons.  4-  s  : 

apriessa  2  (p.  22,  11.  6,  7)  ;  but  p.  7,  1.  27  pries  a. 

assaz  i  (p.  14,  1.  22)  ;  but  p.  19,  1.  28  and  p.  45,  1.  25  asaz. 

assentare  i  (p.  20,  1.  10)  ;  but  asentar,  etc.  9. 

fljj/  17  ;  but  asi  33. 

espesso  3. 

<?jj^,  £jj*  14;  but  eso,  ese  18. 

passar,  etc.  15  ;  but/dtftfr,  etc.  52. 

pesso  i   (p.  59,  1.   n);    correct  if  =  pensum,  but  a  mistake  if 
=  *pesum. 

vesso  (i.e.  huesso  =  ossum)  i  (p.  9,  1.  21). 

impf.  sbj.  termination  34 ;  but  s  9. 
ss  =  s  initial  become  medial : 

ayuntasse  i  (p.  88,  1.  19). 

dessi  (=  de  -\-  si)  i  (p.  16,  1.  21). 

otrossi  i  (p.  59,  1.  22)  ;  but  otherwise  otrosi. 
ss  after  n  =  original  s  after  n  : 

penssar  i  (p.  17,  1.  15)  ;  but/#w0r  4,  Alfonso  13,  etc. 
The  original  ss  has  been  simplified  in  mesar  13,  reviesa  i  (p.  32, 
1.  30),  gruesos  i  (p.  9,  1.  2$),  pasaros  i  (p.  60,  1.  10),  as  well  as  in 
the  numerous  cases  already-  noted.  The  s  of  pasaros  may  stand 
for  s.  Latin  intervocalic  s  appears  constantly  as  s  in  -oso  31,  and 
in  many  other  words.  As  against  p.  23,  1.  9  ;  24,  1.  25  ;  65,  1.  21 
coser  and  p.  25,  1.  8  descosidos,  there  appears  p.  15,  1.  23  descozer. 
If  the  last  form  is  not  an  editorial  mistake,  its  z  should  indicate 
a  voiced  s  for  the  other  forms.  The  source  of  the  verb  is  *cosuere, 
*cosere. 

A.  J.  6N  B. : 

ss  only  in  assi  i  (p.  376,  1.  45)  as  against  asy  276,  and  in  ssin  i 
(p.  368,  1.  21,  but  in  the  same  line  syri). 

Lab.  (i6th  or  early  i7th  century)  :  this  text,  despite  its  lateness,  dis- 
plays a  constant  use  of  ss  =  Lat.  ss  or  assimilated  cons,  -h  s  :  asse- 
chan$as  i  ;  assegura  3,  asscgurado  i  ;  assi  6  ;  asstste  i  ;  as  sombre  i ; 
assomo  i  ;  assar  i  (=  arsare,  assare)  ;  assentado  i  ;  cessar  2  ;  comis- 
sion  i  ;  confessar  confession  8;  cosso  (=  cursum)  2  (no.  12,  v.  30; 
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no.  40,  v.  52)  ;  cossario  i  ;  dissimular  2  ;  esso  esse  essotro  2j, 
i  ;  essencia  i  ;  excesso  i,  excess  iuo  \  •  hues  so  \  ;  impossible  $  ;    . 
missa  2  ;  osso  (=  ursum)  2  ;  passar^  etc.  28,  passear,  etc.  3 ;  passion 
8  ;  possession  3  ;  promessa  2  ;  sucesso  sucessor  4;  sossegados  i  (no.  32, 
v.  6),  but  JW7<£0  2  (no.  43,  v.  42  ;  no.  52,  v.  23)  ;  iinpf.  sbj.  termi- 
nation 1 6. 

j-  instead  of  ss  appears  in  no.  55,  v.  15  atrauesadas  and  in  no.  58, 
v.  17  Narcisa.  The  typical  example  of  s=  Latin  intervocalic  s 
is  -oso  97.  In  dferm  dessear  21,  if  the  etymon  is  desiderium  and 
not  dissidium  (Diez),1  the  ss  may  be  due  to  the  apparent  prefix 
de,  by  reason  of  which  the  sibilant  may  have  received  the  treat- 
ment of  initial  s  become  intervocalic. 

CONCLUSION  :  Recapitulating,  we  find  that  throughout  the  texts  ss 
appears  only  where  it  must  indicate  the  voiceless  sibilant :  viz.,  — 

(1)  for  Latin  ss  : 

(2)  for  Latin  assimilated  cons.  -f-  s  : 

(3)  for  an  initial  s  become  intervocalic  (a)  in  derivatives,  as  des- 
seruicio,   ((3)  in  a  word-group  written  as  a  unit,  as  fuesse  =fue  se, 
(y)  in  a  word-group  whose  members  are  kept  apart  graphically,  as 
a  ssenor : 

(4)  for  s  after  n,  /,  as  Alfonsso,  falsso. 

Except  in  extremely  rare  instances,  all  erroneous,  ss  does  not 
appear  for  a  Latin  intervocalic  s,  which  regularly  continues  single  in 
such  a  common  and  characteristic  case  as  that  of  the  suffix  -oso. 

Direct  proof  of  the  voicing  of  Old  Spanish  intervocalic  s  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Hebrew-Spanish  custom  of  representing  it  by  zayin  and 
z,2  and  by  the  statements  of  grammarians.  A  number  of  these  state- 
ments have  been  brought  together  by  Cuervo  (I.e.,  pp.  48  ff.),  out  of 
Lebrija,  Ortografia  (1517),  Cascales,  Cartas filolbgicas  (\fa'i))  Va. 
Didlogo  de  la  lengua  (circa  1540),  and  the  various  works  excerpted  by 
Vinaza  (Biblioteca  histbrica  de  la  filologia  castellana,  Madrid,  1893). 
Thus  Lebrija:  "  Acontece  a  las  letras  ser  floxas,  o  apretadas,  i  por 


1  On  the  arguments  for  and  against  dissidium,  see  references  in  Kbrting, 
Worierb.,  s.v.  desiderium.     Cf.  Grober's  Grundriss,  I,  p.  704. 

2  See  pp.  171  ff. 
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consiguiente  sonar  poco  o  mucho  :  como  la  R,  i  la  S  :  porque  en 
comiengo  de  la  palabra  suenan  dobladas,  o  apretadas:  como  diziendo, 
Rei,  Roma,  Sabio,  Seiior.  Esso  mesmo  en  medio  de  la  palabra  suenan 
mucho  si  la  silaba  precedente  acaba  en  consonante,  i  la  siguiente 
comienga  en  una  dellas  :  como  diziendo,  Enrique,  honrado,  bolsa, 
ansar.  .  .  .  Pero  si  la  silaba  precedente  acaba*  en  vocal,  la  R,  o  la 
S,  en  que  comienga  la  silaba  siguiente,  suena  poco  :  como  diziendo, 
vara,  para,  vaso,  peso.  Pero  si  suenan  apretadas,  doblarse  an  en 
medio  de  la  palabra  :  como  diziendo,  amassa,  passa,  carro,  jarro.  .  .  . 
I  acontece  que  una  mesma  palabra,  i  pronunciada  en  una  mesma 
manera,  se  puede  escrevir  a  las  vezes  con  una  S  senzilla,  a  las  vezes 
con  doblada  S :  como  diziendo  fuese,  que  es  preterite  de  yo  fue,  en 
el  indicative ;  i  fuesse  de  fue  en  el  optative,  i  subyuntivo  :  como  si 
dizes  :  Fuese  el  mensagero  ;  o  diziendo,  Si  fuesse  venido  el  mensajero : 
porque  el  primero  fuese  es  compuesto  de  fue,  i  se,  i  porque  la  5  esta 
en  comiengo  de  palabra  suena  como  doblada;  el  segun  do  fuesse  es 
una  palabra,  i  para  sonar  apretada,  escrivese  con  dos  SS."  So  also 
Cascales  :  "  La  r  y  la  s  en  principio  de  parte  suena  tanto  como  dos 
en  medio,  como  ramo,  sabio,  parra,  massa.  Una  en  medio  tiene 
sonido  mas  tenue,  y  dos  mas  fuerte,  como  marquesa,  condessa,  casa, 
escassa.  Pero  si  la  r  o  la  s  en  medio  de  parte  se  ponen  tras  de 
alguna  consonante,  suena  tanto  senzilla  como  si  fuera  doble."  A 
remarkable  note,  in  view  of  the  value  which  it  confers  upon  final  j, 
is  that  of  Florez  in  his  Doctrina  Christiana  del  Ermitano  y  Nino, 
Valladolid,  1552  (quoted  by  Vinaza,  col.  2075,  and  Cuervo,  p.  49)  : 
"La  r  y  la  s  larga  tienen  una  propiedad,  assi  en  romance  como  en 
latin  :  que  al  principio  de  la  parte  tienen  toda  su  fuerga.  Dezimos 
rato,  sano.  .  .  .  Empero  en  medio  de  parte,  si  estan  entre  dos 
vocales,  o  al  fin  de  parte  :  pierden  el  medio  sonido.  Dezimos  teresa, 
tisera,  dios,  senor.  Aquellas  .r.  y  .s.  que  estan  en  medio  y  al  fin  de 
las  partes  :  suenan  agora  medio  sonido.  Mas  si  quieren  que  tengan 
su  sonido  entero  y  rezio  :  es  necessario  ponellas  dobladas.  Dezimos 
tierra,  tiessa.  .  .  .  Empero  si  antes  de  la  .r.  o  .s.  esta  en  la  misma 
parte  alguna  consonante  que  sea  herida  :  y  despues  vocal  a  quien 
hiera  la  .r.  o  la  .s.  entonces  ternan  toda  su  fuerga.  Dezimos  farsa, 
balsa,  falsa,  bolsa,  bosra,  onra.  ...  Al  fin  de  parte  siempre  tienen 
medio  sonido."  A  similar  statement  with  regard  to  final  s  is  made 
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by  R.  Percyuall,  Bibliothcca  ///j/><;///,-</  i  London,  1591;  iie  be 

single  in  the  midst  of  a  word,  or  if  he  be  in  the  end  of  a  word,  is 
pronounced  with  a  milde  sound  betweene  s  and  .:.  h  do 

in  chose,  maison,  or  we  in  English  it 

Cosa,  Uso,  Dios,  Palabras.  lint  in  the  beginning  of  a  word,  or  if  he 
be  double  in  the  middle,  or  come  before  a  consonant,  he  keepeth  the 
sound  which  we  give  him  in  English,  in  Sane,  Passed,  Dust,  Scfior, 
Huesso,  Hasta" 

As  it  was  probably  contrary  to  the  genius  of  Old  Spanish  to  have 
voiced  consonantal  sounds  in  the  final  position  (i.e.  the  absolute 
Auslaut},  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  the  final  s  as  always  voiced.  A 
liaison  may  have  existed  in  Old  Spanish,  as  now  in  French  and  Por- 
tuguese, and  a  few  grammarians,  noticing  the  voiced  sound  of  s  due 
to  its  linking  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  next  word,  may  have  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  final  s  in  those  general  and  erroneous  terms.1 

Although  the  early  grammarians  are  silent  on  the  point,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  Old  Spanish  s  was  also  voiced  before  voiced  conso- 
nants. The  Obligation  de  los  corafoncs,  a  Hebrew-Spanish  text  of  the 
beginning  of  the  i;th  century  (see  Cuervo,  I.e.,  p.  52),  employs 
for  s  so  situated,  and  Foulche'-Delbosc  finds  that  znyin  is  still  so 
employed  by  the  Spanish  Jews  in  Turkey.2  Storm,  a  most  acute 
observer  and  able  phonetician,  discovers  the  same  feature  in  the 
standard  modern  Spanish.  "  In  Rom  und  Siiditalien  wird  iibrigens 
s  immer  hart  gesprochen,  ausgenommen  vor  weichen  Konsonanten  : 
sdegno,  svelto,  slavo  (slawisch),  bisbiglio,  sdructiolo  ;  doch  mag  auch  hier 
das  s  nur  halb,  in  seinem  letzten  Teile  stimmhaft  sein,  ungefahr  wie 
das  norddeutsche  anlautende  s,  hollandische  z  nach  Sweet  oft  lautet 
Im  Spanischen  habe  ich  genau  dieselbe  Regel  gefunden  wie  im  Siid- 
italienischen  ;  cosa,  und  dieselbe  Ausnahme  ;  eslavo,  csbflto,  wo  s  ent- 
schieden  nur  halb  stimmhaft  1st"  (Eng.  Phil.,  26.  ed.,  p.  49). 
Schuchardt  (Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  V,  307)  doubted  the  existence  of 
this  pronunciation  otherwise  than  as  a  distinct  Gallicism,  Storm  was 
obliged  to  reply  (Eng.  Phil.,  ibid.) :  "  Ich  glaube  wirklich  die  besagte 


1  How  far  has  its  association  with  r,  which  is  seen  in  the  two  Spanish  gram- 
marians, influenced  their  consideration  of  final  s  ? 

2  Cf.  below,  p.  172. 
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Aussprache  in  Madrid  von  geborenen  Madrilenos  gehort  zu  haben, 
auch  in  Fallen  wie  rasgo,  riesgo;  noch  mehr  vielleicht  bei  Aragoniern, 
was  in  der  That  eine  Annaherung  ans  Franzosische  sein  mag."  .  .  . 
"  Dagegen,"  he  continues,  "  geht  s  vor  d  gewohnlich  in  einen  sonder- 
baren  Laut  iiber,  der  bald  wie  ein  Zwischenlaut  von  s  und  r.  bald 
wie  reines  dentales  r  lautet,  wie  in  desde  (frz.  des\  desden  (frz.  dedain, 
it.  disdegno,  sdegno),  dos  dias :  vor  r  wird  er  assimiliert  und  verschlun- 
gen  :  dtfreales,  spr.  dorreaks  (schon  das  anlautende  r  lautet  wie  rr), 
statt  dos  reales.  Dieser  r-Laut  ist  somit  ein  Ersatz  des  reinen  tonen- 
den  s,  welches  die  Sprache  verloren  hat,  denn  es  scheint  aus  arabi- 
schen  Transcriptionen  hervorzugehen,  dass  das  Spanische  noch-im 
1 6.  Jahrhundert  das  tonende  s  zwischen  Vokalen  besass,1  wie  auch/ 
damals  wie  frz./  lautete  :  beide  Laute  sind  noch  im  Catalanischen 
und  Portugiesischen  bewahrt."  Araujo  (Fonetika  kastetana,  p.  54) 
avouches  the  voicing  before  the  voiced  consonants  :  "  Kuando  la  s 
ortografika  ba  delante  de  alguna  konsonante  sonora,  se  kontajia  mas 
o  menos  de  su  sonoridad,  dejando  en  mayor  o  menor  grado  de  ser 
afdnika,  i  disminuye  o  pierde  la  lengua  su  konkabidad,  deszendiendo 
de  su  posizidn  ;  .  .  .  ante  r  i  ante  g  es  donde  apareze  este  sonido 
mas  distintamente,  legando  kasi  a  konfurfdirse  kon  el  de  la/  franzesa, 
mientras  ke  en  los  demas,  espezialmente  ante  b  i  d,  se  azerka  mas 
bien  a  la  z  franzesa." 

The  precise  nature  of  the  Old  Spanish  s,  voiced  or  voiceless,  with 
respect  to  its  place  of  articulation,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Schuchardt 
(Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  V,  306)  and  Storm  (Eng.  Phil.,  2d  ed.,  p.  70) 


1  Arabic  transcription  may,  as  Storm  declares,  give  evidence  of  the  voiced 
intervocalic  s,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  the  most  important  aljamiado  document  as 
yet  published,  the  Poema  de  Jos£>  does  not  distinguish  between  voiced  and  voice- 
less s,  representing  both  indifferently  by  stn,  which  is  properly  voiceless.  As 
already  stated,  Hebrew  transcription  does  give  the  requisite  evidence.  Storm's 
further  remark  as  to  the  rise  and  decline  of  the  voiced  intervocalic  s  probably  does 
not  represent  the  actual  state  of  the  facts;  see  Eng.  Phil.,  p.  49,  note  2  :  "Wenn 
dem  so  ist  [i.e.  if  intervocalic  s  was  voiced],  so  beruht  dies  auf  Vordringen  nord- 
spanischer  (katalanischer)  Aussprache  ;  im  Suden  mag  sich  der  alte  Laut  bewahrt 
und  spater  den  neuen  wieder  zuriickgedrangt  haben."  The  voiced  sound  was  a 
regular  development  in  Castilian,  and  disappeared  in  the  case  of  s  as  in  that  of  /, 

g  (<•  0- 
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describe  the  modern  Spanish  s  as  cacuminal.     So  does  A.  R.  Con- 
gal  ves  Vianna,  who  brings  forward  evidence  that  the  Old  E 
was,  by  reason  of  its  cacuminal  nature,  so  like  the  pal  a  the 

Moors  could  not  distinguish  between  the  two  sounds  and  gave  to 
the  s,  as  well  as  to  the  x  (=  j),  the  value  of  their  own  sin,  the  sign 
by  which  both  Old  Spanish  .v  and  s  are  represented  in  the  aljamiado 
Poema  de  Jose.1  Vianna  says  (jRevista  lusitana,  II,  334  ff.)  :  "  No  dia- 
lecto  literario  e  na  maioria  dos  populares  castelhanos,  exceptuando 
os  andaluzes  e  afnda  talvez  uma  parte  dos  estremenhos,  o  s  vale 
tambe'm  por  s  subcacuminal,  aspirado  ou  n&o  (?).2  to  explica 

o  facto,  que  pareceria  estranho,  de  Jil  Vicente  figurar  a  pronuncia 
castelhana  de  uma  moura,  representando  sempre  o  s  por  JT,  cuando  e* 
certo  que  para  os  mouros,  arabes  ou  berberes,  o  s  e',  e  sempre  foi, 
uma  articulagao  conhecida,  um  soin  familiar,  acrescendo  que  os 
primeiros  teem  nao  um,  mas  dois  ss  distintos,  cualquer  deles  todavfa 
muito  mais  semelhante  ao  s  usual  do  sul  do  reino  actualmente,  do 
que  ao  x  \_sln~]  :  e'  tambe'm  natural  que  a  eleigao  de  um  dos  dois  para 
figurar  o  f  procedesse  da  vogal  que  acompanhava  este.  Na  realidade 
aquele  f,  portugues  ou  castelhano,  subcacuminal  com  respeito  ao 
orgao  passive,  e  reverse  em  relagao  ao  orgao  active,  deveria  ser  sub- 
stituido  pelo  x  logo  que  um  mouro  quisesse  manter  a  distingao  entre 
f  e  s,  ou  porque  ao  ouvido  este  ultimo  Ihe  soasse  daquele  modo  por 
erro  de  audigao,  ou  porque  a  tentativa  de  o  reproduzir  com  exactidao 
Ihe  fosse  mal  sucedida.  E  como  esse  mau  e'xito  de'sse  motivo  aos 
mote] os  de  quem  o  escutava,  aproveitou  o  poeta  £ste  elemento 
cdmico  —  recurso  muito  frecuente  em  pegas  teatrais  de  todos  os 
tempos  e  nagoes,  o  de  ridiculizar  a  pronuncia  de  estranjeiros."1 
The  verses  of  Gil  Vicente  referred  to  occur  in  the  Cbrtes  de  Jupiter. 

Moura.     Mi  no  xaber  que  exto  extar, 
Mi  no  xaber  que  exto  xer, 
Mi  no  xaber  onde  andar,  etc. 


i  See  pp.  166  ff.  2  The  query  is  Vianna's. 

3  Vianna  presents  this  same  evidence  in  the  essay  Deux  f aits  de  pkonologit  his- 
torique  portugaise ;  Mlntoire  prtscntt  <J  la  itf  session  du  Congris  International  d*s 
Orientalistes  (Lisbon,  1892);  cf.  also  the  same  writer  in  Roman.:,  XI I.  47,  511 
Cornu  in  Grundriss,  I,  766,  and  Lang  in  Ztsckr.f.  rom.  Phil 
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The  modern  Castilian  s  is  somewhat  differently  characterized  by 
F.  Wulff  (Un  chapitre  de  phonetique  andalouse,  in  the  Recueil  de 
memoir es  philologiques  presente  a  M.  Gas  ton  Paris,  etc.,  Stockholm, 
1889,  p.  247),  as  approaching  the  s  "  pre'dorsale  extraalve'olaire 
fricative  convexe  sourde,"  and  by  Araujo  (I.e.,  p.  53),  as  alveolar. 
R.  Lenz  (Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  XVII,  189)  terms  it  a  "  stimmloser 
meist  apicosupraalveolarer  Reibelaut." 

The  date  at  which  the  intervocalic  s  began  to  unvoice  may  be 
roughly  placed  at  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  Investigating 
rhymes,  Cuervo  (p.  51)  has  found  that,  up  to  that  time,  words  such 
as  casa  and  passa,  beso  and  huesso  were  not  rhymed  together. 
Thenceforward,  however,  the  verse  distinction  between  s  and  ss 
gradually  ceased  to  be  observed,  until  for  Cervantes,  Gdngora,  and 
Lope  de  Vega  it  cannot  be  said  to  exist  at  all.  The  intervocalic 
sound  being  now  uniform,  the  necessity  for  writing  ss  disappeared, 
so  that,  in  our  days,  the  doubling  of  the  letter  does  not  occur. 

An  examination  of  the  rhymes  in  the  works  of  Berceo,  the  Appo- 
llonio,  and  the  Cantares  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita  shows  that  medial 
s  and  medial  ss  never  rhyme  together  in  Old  Spanish.  Moreover, 
neither  rhymes  with  f  or  2.  Voiceless  final  s  rhymes  only  with  itself. 
The  following  list  is  exhaustive  of  the  Vida  de  Sancto  Domingo,  the 
Vida  de  Sant  Millan,  the  Sacrifice  de  la  Misa,  the  Martyrio  de  Sant 
Lauren$io,  the  Loores  de  Nuestra  Sennora,  the  Signos  que  aparesceran 
ante  del  jui$io,  the  Milagros  de  Nuestra  Sennora,  the  Duelo  que  hizo  la 
Virgen  Maria,  the  Vida  de  Sancta  Oria,  the  Himnos,  the  Alexandre,  the 
Cantares  of  the  Archpriest  of  Hita,  and  the  Appollonio,  —  all  in  Vol. 
LVII  of  the  Biblioteca  de  autores  esp ancles. 

S. 

The  suffix  -oso  from  the  Latin  -osum  rhymes  with  itself  in  :  S.  Domingo, 
stzs.  441,  586,  602  ;  S.  Millan,  stzs.  42,  103,  159,  211,  354  ;  Signos,  stz. 
27  ;  Milagros,  stzs.  6,  436  ;  Duelo,  stz.  65  ;  Alexandre,  stzs.  988,  1662  ; 
Appollonio,  stz.  342;  Hita,ste&.  301,  431,  532,  554,  599,  601,  754,  793, 
1 054,  1 1 46,  1 40 1 .  It  rhymes  with  the  verb  oso  (from  auso)  in  Hita,  151. 
With  esposo  (from  Vulgar  Latin  *  sposum)  or  peso  (cf.  pausare)  in 
S.  Domingo,  128,  268;  Duelo,  109;  Himnos,  p.  144,  last  stanza:  Ale- 
xandre. 149,  1524,  1788. 
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Similarly  the  feminine  -osa  rhymes  with  itself  in  S.  Domingo,  319;  > 
llan,  300,  308;  >  90;  Loores,   132;  Afilagros,  25,   169, 

S.  Oria,   130;  Alexandre,  340;  Hita,  1479,   i  -3,   1637,   1638, 

1639,  l657-  With  one  or  more  of  the  words  cosa  (cmutmm),  posa 
(pausam),  prosa  (prosam),  osa  (from  osar),  esposa,  rosa  (ro**m),  gfosa 
(*  glosam),  losa  (stem  laus-,  se<  .  no.  4715)  in  S.  D< 

115,  234,  410,  656,  673,  708 ;  S.  Mil/an,  223,  251,  359,  486;  . 
45,  129;  Milagros,  46,  63,  114,  131,  206,  302,  351,  391,  406,  423, 
497,  533,  572,  617,  620,  679,  697,  702,  754,  775,  819,  831,  864  (in  351, 
cossa  is  erroneous  for  cosa)  ;  Duelos,  10  (prossa  erroneous  lor  prosa) ; 
Sancta   Oria,   28,   120;  Alexandre,  319,  384,  942,   1794,   1846,  2438; 
Appollonio,  249;  Hita,  159,  221,  310,  471,  555,  618,  670,  802,  1164, 
1354,  1574,  1605,  1609,  1635,  1636. 
Other  rhymes  in  -osa  (not  the  suffix)  are  : 
Loores,  204  cosa,  rosa,  cosa,  esposa. 
Hita,  901  losa,  glosa,  rosa,  raposaj 

i  oo  i  rosa,  desposa. 
Rhymes  in  -eso  where  Latin  or  Vulgar  Latin  had  intervocalic  s : 

Sacrifiqio,  209  beso  (basium),  apreso  (ad  -I-  prehensum,  V.  L.  ad  +  •?!€- 

sum),  seso  (V.  L.  *sesum  for  sensum),  preso. 
S.  Lauren$io,  76  preso,  seso,  apreso,  queso  (caseum). 
Alexandre,  404  seso,  queso,  apreso,  peso  (V.  L.  *pesum  for  pensun. 

53 2  peso,  seso,  preso,  queso; 

643  seso  (misplaced  in  the  verse),  apreso  (miswritten  apriso),  ptso, 
preso; 

1 240  peso,  peso,  preso,  seso. 
Hita,  545  preso,  queso,  apreso,  seso; 

909  apreso,  seso,  rep  re  so,  beso; 
1 347  queso,  salpreso,  peso,  apreso. 
-esa(s)  appears  in 

Hita,  288  defesa,pesa,  sopesa,  besa; 

1052  mesa,  pesa,  apresa,  sospesa; 

1 195  pesas,  mesas,  artesas,  presas ; 

1248  salpresa,  mesa,  pesa,  besa; 

1 444  pesas,  presas,  apresas,  sopesas  ; 

\6j4pesa,  Teresa,  Oropesa,  mesa. 
-ese(s)  in 

S.  .If Ulan,  414  alaveses,  pamploneses,  corteses,  meses. 

Hita,  1 198  reses,  ingleses,  torneses,  meses. 

In  all  but  reses,  the  source  is  Vulgar  Latin  *-esem  for  -ensem,  which 
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appeared  as  a  suffix  in  all  but  mensem,  *  mesem.     Reses  is  the  plural  of 
res  ('  head  of  cattle '). 

-iso,  where  (Vulgar)  Latin  had  intervocalic  s,  appears  in 
S.  Domingo,  219  paradiso,  quiso,  priso,  depiso. 
S.  Millan,  391  priso,  quiso,  miso,  riso  ; 

AfiQ  parayso,  promiso,  anviso,  miso. 
Loores,  61  quiso,  repiso,  priso,  riso. 
Milagros,  14  paraiso,  miso,  anviso,  mso. 

77$  paraiso  (miswritten  with  ss),  miso,  mso,  repiso. 
Alexandre,  \^  priso,  quiso,  miso,  repiso j 
1377  quiso,  priso,  miso,  paraiso y 
1442  conquiso,  miso,  riso,  quiso  y 
I553parays0,  miso,  quiso,  promiso. 
Appollonio,  592  repiso,  miso,  quiso. 
Hita,  67  priso,  repiso,  riso,  quiso  y 

163  paraiso,  aliso,  priso,  enviso; 
1538  Paraiso,  qidso,  priso,  risoj 
1629  paraiso,  quiso,  priso. 

In  S.  Lauren^io  59  the  rhymes  are  Nar$iso,  viso,  par  ay  so,  risoj  Nar$iso 
being  explained  in  55  as  un  noble  senador.  The  source  appears  to  be  the 
Latin  Narcissus  with  ss.  The  author  seems,  therefore,  to  have  taken 
liberties  with  a  purely  learned  word  in  rhyming  it  with  other  words  having 
intervocalic  s. 
-is a  is-  found  in 

S.  Millan,  9  ambisa,  guisa,  divisa,  aguisa. 
S.  Oria,  1 1 8  guisa,  frisa,  camisa,  Pisa. 
Alexandre,  'j^  guisa,  camisa,  Pisa,  guisa. 
Appollonio,  349  Dionisa,  guisa,  grisa,  camisa; 

445  Dionisa,  guisa,  camisa. 
Hita,  425  guisa,  lisa,  prisa,  guisa  j 

986  guisa,  lisa,  devisa,  pisa. 

All  these  have  intervocalic  s  in  the  Latin,  Germanic  or  Celtic  sources. 
Rhymes  in  -uso  based  upon  intervocalic  Latin  s  are 
S.  Domingo,  662  suso,  fuso,  puso,  uso. 
Loores,  37  puso,  ay  uso,  empuso,  confuso. 
Hita,  353  uso,  puso,  propuso,  susoj 

402  puso,  suso,yuso,  uso; 

446  suso,  uso,  escuso,  compuso; 
941  puso,  ay  uso,  iiso. 

With  -usa  there  are  found 
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Hita,  354  at  marfusa, 

493  usa,  escusa,  acusa,  musa. 

The  etymology  of  marfusa  is  not  clear.     Connection  with  markka^  (see 
Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  302)  is  unlikely,  as  sad  should  not  give  a  Span- 
ish s. 
With  -asa(s). 

Alexandre,  1961  casas,  basas,  brasas,  rasas. 

Hita,  1324  casa,  blasa,  asa  (Vulgar  Latin  «asam  for  ansam),  rasa. 

SS. 

As  a  result  of  a  tendency  of  Spanish  to  simplify  double  consonants 
already  manifest,  or  of  the  eccentricities  of  editors,  ss  is  not  always  written 
in  our  texts  where  etymologically  it  should  appear. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  affairs  for  the  subjunctive  imperfect  endings 
-asset  -iesse  : 
-asse. 

Sacrifi$io,  243  -assen  4  times. 
Loores,  131  -assen  3,  -asen  I. 
Duelo,  1 1 1  -asse  3,  -ase  i. 

201,  -asse  2,  -ase  2. 
Appollonio  221,  -ase  4. 

504  -asse  3,  -ase  I. 
Hita,  1099  -asen  4.    (In  the  Cantares  of  Hita,  the  ss  is  usually  simplified 

to  s}. 
-iesse. 

S.  Domingo,  43 1  -iesses  4. 
Milagros,  347  -lessen  4. 
Alexandre,  291  -**r.ter  4. 
715  -iessen  4. 
896  -zitt*  4. 
1391  -z[»^4. 
1477  -iessen  4. 
/#/&,  74  -/Vj*  4- 

1430  -iese  4. 
The  rhyme  -essa(s)  occurs  in 

Alexandre,  313  deessas,  duquessas,  iugraressas  (suffix  -«r<ro,  -Issam). 
/tf/0,  1140  «^*KW  (spissas),  desas  (ipsas  with  assimilation,  becoming 

*  issas),  profesas  (professas),  promesas  (promissas). 
1497  fuesa  (fossam),  priesa  (pressam).  aviesa  (aversam  with  assimila- 
tion to  *avessam),  atraviesa  (ad  -f  traversam,  ad  -f  •travessam). 
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Here  it  must  be  noted  that  although  medial  -ss-  does  not  rhyme  with 
medial  -s-,  $,  or  2,  it  does  rhyme,  in  a  few  cases,  with  medial  x  (=  s).  The 
sounds  -ss-  and  x  were  probably  closely  related  as  to  their  places  of  articu- 
lation. Hence  it  is  that  the  Moors  confused  the  two  sounds  when  speaking 
Spanish,  and  the  aljamiado  texts  rendered  both  x  Ihd  ss  by  a  double  sin 
(see  below,  p.  167).  Moreover,  in  certain  of  our  texts,  such  as  the  Mila- 
gros,  ss  is  actually  found  written  for  an  etymological  x.  The  cases  of  x  in 
rhyme  with  ss  are 

Alexandre,  599  quexa,  remessa,  apriessa,  contie\n\ssa. 

1722  promessa,  ioglaressa,  dexa,  quexa. 

The  ss  is  written  instead  of  x  in  Milagros,  530  quessa  (==  quexa),  rhym- 
ing with  abbadessa,  promessa,  prioressa. 
There  is  either  mere  assonance  or  a  mistake  in  Alexandre,  796,  enfiestas 

rhyming  with  auiessas,  trauiessas,  priessas. 
The  rhyme  -asso  is  seen  in 

Hita,  524  paso  (passum),  laso  (lassum),  escaso  (*excarpsum,  *escas- 

sum),  traspaso. 
-asso  rhymes  with  -also  in 

Hita,  1416  falso,  traspaso,  paso,  cadahalso.     In  connection  with  this 
phenomenon,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  doubling  of  the  s  after  / 
found  in  the  Cid.     See  above,  p.  103. 
The  rhyme  -assa  occurs  in 

Hita,  497  masa,  pasa,  traspasa,  laxa.     The  laxa  is  either  a  mistake  for 
lassa  (lassam),  written  under  the  influence  of  the  preceding  flaxa, 
or  is  another  instance  of  x  rhyming  with  ss. 
-esso  seems  to  rhyme  with  -erso  in 

Hita,  1 299  versos,  abiesos,  traviesos,  esos.     Versos  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced vessos  with   the   assimilation  of  r  to  s  seen  in  abiesos 
(adversos)  and  traviesos  (transversos). 
Final  s  is  found  in  rhyme  in 

Alexandre,  66  des,  mes,  cortes,  res. 

Appollonio,  116  -ies  4  (apocopation  of  -iesse,  the  subjunctive  impf.). 

Hita,  286  burges,  ves,  es,  despues. 

553  recabdaras,  eras,  has,  habras. 
-esta  rhymes  with  -exta  and  -esto  with  -exto  in 
Sacrifi$io,  245  gesta,  sexta,  honesta,  fiesta. 
Hita,  371  sexta,  presta,  aquesta,  fiesta. 

20  sexto,  presto,  puesto. 

Here  xt  meant  st,  and  sesto,  sesta  were  good  forms  in  Old  Spanish,  as 
they  are  in  modern  Spanish. 
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l^Hita,  1393,  the  following  rhymes  occur  :  raposo,provechoso,pol*o,coso. 
The  stanza  is  probably  corrupt.  The  first  two  rhymes  in  ~oso  (-osu») 
belong  together,  and  have  a  voiced  s.  The  second  two  have  a  voice- 
less ss.  Just  as  Is  rhymed  with  ss  and  rs  with  ss,  so  also  //  (polso 
=  pulsum)  rhymed  with  rs 


III.     X. 

In  Old  Spanish  many  words  contain  an  x,  which,  in  modern 
Spanish  as  written  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Academy,  has  ^ 
way  to  a  /,  with  the  value  of  a  guttural  spirant.  The  Old  Spanish 
value  was  not  that  of  a  guttural  spirant,  but  that  of  a  voiceless 
palatal  sibilant  (s),  unless  the  x  was  immediately  followed  by  a  con- 
sonant, in  which  case  it  probably  meant  s  in  popular  words. 

In  the  Altspanische  Glossen  the  x  does  not  appear,  but  is  repre- 
sented by  sc,  probably  =  s,  in  nos.  108,  142,  159  laiscare  (=  laxare?)  ; 
no.  3  elaiscaret;  no.  155  alaiscant ;  nos.  158,  202  laiscaret.1  In  the 
Misterio  and  the  other  texts  the  x  appears,  deriving  mainly  from 
Latin  x,  but  also  from  certain  other  Latin  sibilant  combinations  and 
from  the  Arabic  sin  (=  s). 

(A)     Old  Spanish  x  from  Latin  (Gk.)  x : 
adux,  etc.  (=  ad  +  duxi,  etc.).     Cid,  adux  i  (v.  3599)  ;   aduxitron  \ 

(3010)  ;  aduxier  i  (181)  ;  aduxiera  i  (1420)  ;  aduxiestes  i  (1764)  ; 

aduxiessen   i    (1573)-     A.  J.   &  B.,  aduxiste   i    (p.  368,  1.   n); 

aduxieron  i  (379,  33)  ;  rreduxiese  i  (344,  30). 
antrax  (=Mpal).     Stb.,  3  (p.  23,  1.  27  ;   24,  11.  12,  13). 
finxo   (cf.  cinxit).      Cid,  finxo  7   (vv.  58,  78,  875,  899,   1574,   1961, 

2615)  ;  (tnxiestes  6  (w.  41,  175,  439>  T59S'  17°&>  2185). 
coxo  (=*coxus,  lame).     Dibat  i   (v.  83).     A.  J.  &  B.  *  (p.  370, 

11.  9,  10). 

destruxo  (cf.  destruxit).     A.  /.  6-  B.  i  (p.  3^4,  1-  «3)- 
dexar  (=  laxare,  the  d  being  due  to  a  contamination  of  laxmrc  i 

delaxare;  see  Schuchardt  in  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  XV,  237). 

terio,  dexara  i.    Poeme d' Amour,  dexa  i.    Dcbat,  dexcmos  i  ;  lexas  i. 

Cid,  dexar,  etc.  74-      VMo">  dexaste,  3  ;  dexan  i.     Disputa,  dcxa  i  ; 


Cf.  Priebsch  in  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil,  XIX,  15. 
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dexauas  i  ;   dexaron  i  ;   dexes  i.     C.  &>  E.,  dexar,  etc.  43.     Caza, 
dexar,  etc.  60.     A.  J.  6*  -Z?.,  dexar,  etc.  39.     Z#£.,  dexar,  etc.  22. 

d&rc,  etc.  (=  dixi,  etc.).  Misterio,  dixo  i.  Poeme  d' Amour,  dix  (=  /##£) 
2  ;  dixo  2.  Debat,  dixo  2  ;  dixiere  i.  Fragmento,  dixo  i.  CVV/,  dfo;  i 
(v.  2370)  ;  dfcft?  91;  dixiestes  i  ^.3462);  dixieron  10  ;  dm>r  i 
(v.  530);  dixiere  i  (v.  1912);  dixieredes  i  (v.  1872).  Vision,  dixo 
4  ;  dixiste  3.  Disputa,  dixe  i ;  </m?  i.  C*.  6*  j£.,  dm?  10;  dfotf  14  ; 
dixiesse  3  ;  dixere  i.  £#£#,  */m?  i  (42,  i)  ;  dixieron  3  ;  dixiese  i 
(80,  16).  £#.,  ^/w  2  (p.  9,  11.  u,  18).  ^4./.  6-  B.,  dixe  5;  ///^ 
184;  dixeron  or  dexieron  15;  dixiste  or  dexiste  12;  diximos  i; 
dexiese  4  ;  dixieses  i  ;  dexiesen  or  dixiesen  2  ;  dixiera  2  ;  dexieres  i . 
Ztf&,  dfcrc  i  ;  dfcxtf  7  ;  dixiste  i ;  dixeron  i. 

examinada.     Stb.  i  (p.  21,  1.  7). 

exceden.     Lab.  i  (no.  18,  1.  5). 

excelencia.     Lab.  2  (no.  36,  1.  4;  58,  22). 

Vision,  exfesos  i  (p.  51,  1.  9).     Z#£.,  excesso  i  (41,  30);  £#<T£r- 
i  (36,  42). 

ex$itada.     Stb.,  i  (p.  14,  1.  17). 

exemplo.  C.  &  E.  2  (p.  476,  1.  27  ;  513,  28).  £#.  i  (30,  14).  Z^.  5 
(12,  18;  13,  25;  33,  26;  39,  22;  59,  22).  Cf.  Cid,  v.  2731, 
enssienplos,  concerning  which,  as  well  as  the  form  enxemplo,  not 
found  in  these  texts,  see  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  V,  550  ff. ;  VI,  425  ff. 

eximios.     Stb.  i  (p.  14,  1.  4). 

£#*>(=  exire).  Poeme  d 'Amour,  ex\_ir\  i  (v.  161);  yxia  2  (vv.  40, 
49).  Fragmento,  \e~\xient  i  (p.  60,  1.  2  ;  cf.  p.  61,  1.  2  esida,  per- 
haps =  esida).  Cid,  exir,  etc.  31. 

exorado  (=  exauratum;  see  Romania,  XIII,  302).     Cid  i  (v.  733). 

expeller,  etc.     Stb.  4  (p.  2,  1.  8  ;  5,  14  ;  6,  i  ;  31,  23).     Lab.  i  (24,  21). 

experimentado,  etc.  Stb.,  experimentado  i  (p.  21,  1.  16)  ;  experien$ia  2 
(30,  19  ;  32,  13)  ;  cf.  p.  32,  1.  7,  esperimento. 

extenso.     Stb.  2  (p.  12,  1.  13  ;  29,  26). 

extinguir.     Stb.  i  (p.  23,  1.  28). 

Fenix.     Lab.  5  (p.  16,  1.  46  ;  p.  40,  11.  9,  10,  16  ;  p.  50,  1.  19). 

fioxar,  etc.  Caza,floxa  i  (p.  10,  1.  26)  ;  afloxar,  etc.  3  (p.  25,  1.  24; 
59,27;  61,3).  Stb.,  fluxo  (p.  23,  11.  21,  22  ;  p.  29,  1.22;  p.  32, 
1.  21).  ^4.  /.  &  B.,  aftoxada  i  (p.  355,  1.  36).  Lab.,  qfloxa  i 
(62,  So). 
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lexos  (=  adverb  from  laxus).  Caza  i  (p.  28,  1.  16).  A.  /.  6-  B.% 
lexos  6  (p.  348,  1.  34  ;  351,  26  ;  376,  7  ;  386,  42  ;  390,  I  i  ;  393,' 
40)  ;  alexos  i  (p.  347,  1.  23).  Lab.,  lexos  3  (24,  82  ;  34,  32  ;  68, 
15)  ;  alexar  i  (41,  33). 

luxitria.  Dispute  i  (VI,  6).  C.  &  £.  i  (p.  491,  1.  22).  A.J.  or-  B., 
luxuria  2  (p.  370,  1.  36;  377,  u)  ;  luxuriosos  i  (p.  381,  1.  9); 
luxuriosamcnU  i  (p.  347,  1.  13). 

maikxas  (=  mataxa,  /uaTa£a).      Lab.  I  (31,  13). 

Mitximas.     C.  6-  E.  i. 

mexillas  (==  maxilla).     Lab.  2  (36,  90  ;  62,  20). 

onix.     Stb.  i  (p.  12,  1.  8). 

Polux.     Stb.  i  (p.  26,  1.  13). 

seyx.     Cid  i  (v.  2489).     Stb.,  sexangulo  2  (p.  14,  11.  2,  16). 

sexto.     C.  6*  E.  4.     Caza  i  (p.  26,  1.  28). 

texido  (from  texere).     Ztf£.  i  (no.  26,  1.  21). 

texos  (=  taxes,  'yew-trees').     C.  &  E.  i  (p.  509,  1.  u). 

traxo,  etc.  (cf.  traxit,  etc.).      Vision,  traxistc  \  (p.  55,  1.  38)  ;  troxistt 
1  (P-  SS»  !•  39);   troxiesc  i  (p.  53,  1.  32);  troxiesm  i  (p.  53,  1.  28). 
C.  &•  £.,  troxe  i  (p.  462,  1.  20)  ;  troxiesse  i  (p.  481,  1.  6).     Casa, 
traxo  i  (p.  40,  1.  6);  traxiere  i   (p.   n,  1.  2);  troxitrc  4  (p. 
1.  13;  27,  17;  32,  18;  67,  8);  troxieron  i  (p.  80,  1.  12);  traxte   i 
(p.  4,  1.  20;  Baist  would  change  this  to  tray  no).     Stb.,  traxo  2 
(p.  23,  1.   26;  28,  5);   traxiere  4  (p.   28,   15;   29,  24;  30,  11. 
24)  ;  troxiere  i    (p.  28,   2).     A.J.  6-  B.,  traxo  i   (p.  377,  1.  : 
troxiste   i    (p.  380,   1.   33)  ;    troxieron   2    (p.   373,    23  ;    393,   36)  ; 
traxiese  2   (p.  374,  44;  364,  35)  ;  traxitren  i  (p.  383,  28).     / 
tnixo  2  (46,  11.  12,  14)  ;  truxeren  i  (3,  26). 

xamet.  Poeme  d'  Amour,  xamct  i  (v.  71).  Cid,  xamed  i  (v.  2207). 
Cf.  the  Middle-Greek  C&I/UTOS,  ^CI/XT/TOS. 

xardas.  Lab.  i  (37,  24).  Cf.  the  Late-Greek  ^drpta  'rigging  of  a 
ship,'  etc. 

(B)     An  analogical  x  is  found  in  the  preterites  of  ////>  (fugere 
and  /0«*r  (tangere)  : 


Cid,fuxiste  i  (v.  3318);  cf.  adux,  etc.  :  AZ//AV   i   (v.   1673);  cf.  Lat 
plangere,  planxi. 
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A.J.  d^  B.,fuxi  i  (p.  354,  1.  25)  ;  fuxo  2  (p.  361,  1.  38  ;  387,  37)  ; 
fuxiste  i  (p.  372,  1.  39)  ;  fuxieron  i  (p.  339,  1.  40)  :  tanxo  i  (p.  382, 

1.  16). 

In  the  non-popular  words  of  the  list,  x  may  have  retained  its 
original  value  ks.  That  it  was  pronounced  s  before  a  consonant  is 
made  probable  by  the  appearance  of  s  -f-  consonant  for  an  etymo- 
logical x-\-  consonant  in  Stb.,  p.  32,  1.  17,  esperimento,  and  by  the 
converse  phenomenon,  the  appearance  of  x  +  consonant  for  an  ety- 
mological j  +  consonant  in  Stb.,  p.  17,  1.  6,  extima$ion  (=  aestimatio- 
nem)  and  p.  30,  1.  27,  moxcas  (=  muscas). 

(C)  Old  Spanish  x  from  Latin  sty. 

quexar,  etc.  Cid,  quexar  2  (vv.  852,  3207);  aquexan  i  (v.  1174). 
Vision,  quexauas  i  (p.  55,  1.  33).  C.  6°  E.,  quexa  (noun)  i 
(p.  476,  1.  3)  ;  quexoso  4  (p.  475,  1.  22  ;  476,  11.  2,  8,  9).  Caza, 
quexa  (noun)  2  (p.  36,  11.  4,  8) ;  quexoso  i  (p.  36,  1.  2)  ;  quexa 
(verb)  2  (p.  58,  1.  6 ;  62,  3).  Stb.,  aquexar  i  (p.  26,  1.  20).  Lab., 
quexar  and  quexa  9. 

The  source  is  probably  *questiare  (Baist,  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil., 
V,  248)  and  not  coaxare  (Cornu,  Romania,  IX,  136 ;  Grober, 
Archiv  f.  lat.  Lexikographie,  V,  128). 

congoxas.  Lab.  i  (3,  40).  From  angustiam,  with  modification  of  an 
apparent  prefix  (cf.  Parodi,  Romania,  XVII,  61  ;  Meyer-Liibke, 
Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  XVII,  569,  and  Gramm.,  I,  §  509). 

(D)  Old  Spanish  x  from  Latin  sc  (e,  /'). 

rruxinol  (=  lusciniolum).     A.J.  6°  B.  i  (p.  345,  1.  12). 
voxel  (=vascellum).     Lab.  6  (no.  20,  11.  3,  10,  16,  32,  33,  48). 

For  the  combination  sty,  the  result  s  seems  to  be  the  regular  one 
in  Old  Spanish,  as  in  Italian  and  Portuguese  ;  cf.  Old  French  t'ss. 
Spanish  f  is  found  only  in  the  isolated  form  ufo  (Cid,  v.  3).  But,  in  the 
case  of  SC  (e,  i),  Spanish  seems  to  have  departed  from  the  general 
Romance  rule,  and  to  have  produced  a  f  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  (e.g.  crescere-^rr^r),1  and  x  (=  })  in  only  the  two  instances  of 
rruxinol  and  vaxel,  in  our  texts. 


1  See  above,  p.  39,  and  cf.  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  473. 
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(E)  Latin  ssy  gave  Oh. 

baxo,  etc.     Cid,  abaxan  2  (vv.  716,  3616),  abaxo  i  (v.  2393).     /'. 

baxa  i  (p.  57,  1.  29).     Dispu;  ,  (stz.  8,  v.  4).     COM,  . 

4  (p.  40, 11.  22,  23  ;  p.  44,  1.  9  :  p.  45,  1.  1O),  abaxar  i  (p.  31,  1.  i). 

Stb.,  baxo  3  (p.   12,  1.  21  ;  p.  20,  1.  i  i  :    p,  u,  1.  13;.     A.J.  d 

abaxada  i  (p.  375, 1.  13).    Z<//  om  •  bassium. 

*bassiare;  cf.  Meyer'Liibke,  Ztscl.  VII,  569 

Gramm.,  I,  §  546,  Grober,  Archiv  f.  Lit.  /,-.v//,>Av  ^»43. 

r<?.m     Stf.,  3  (p.   17,  1.  27   bis;  p.   18,  1.   13).     From  russeum;  cf. 

Meyer-Liibke,  I.e.,  Grober,  Archiv  f.  hit.  Lfxikographt, 

(F)  Latin  intervocalic  ss  apparently  gave  Old  Sp 

paxaro.  C.  &  E.,paxaros  2  (p.  502,  1.  23  ;  503,  19).  Lab.,  paxa- 
rillos  i  (no.  49, 1.  19).  Cf.  passer  non  passar  in  the  Appendix  Probi. 

bexiga.  Stb.  i  (p.  32,  1.  28).  From  *vessica;  see  Archiv  f.  lat. 
Lexikographie,  VI,  141. 

(G)  Latin  ps  apparently  gave  Old  Spanish  .v. 

caxa.     Lab.  i  (no.  49,  v.  22).     From  capsam;  see  Baist,  Grundriss, 

I,  703. 
quixada.     Caza^  quixadas  4  (p.  9,  1.  7  ;    n,    14:    12,    27;    57,   7). 

A.  J.  6*  B.,  quixadas  i  (p.  383, 1.  n).     From  capsum;  see  Grober, 

Archiv  f.  lat.  Lexikographie,  I,  542. 

(H)     Latin  Is  apparently  gave  Old  Spanish  .v. 
enpuxar.     A.  J.  6°^.,  enpuxando  i  (p.  385, 1.  27),  enpuxado  i  (p.  386, 

1.  34),  enpoxado   i   (p.  386,  1.  42).     From  pulsare ;  see  Grober, 

Archiv  f.  lat.  Lexikographie,  IV,  452. 

That  ssy  should  have  become  x  (s)  is  not  inexplicable,  since  the 
combination  contains  a  palatalizing  factor,  but  that  ss,  ps,  and  Is 
should  have  resulted  in  the  same  sound  is  open  to  doubt.  Besides, 
ss  and  ps  have  been  found  to  yield  regularly  a  voiceless  s  (ss  or  s) 
in  all  the  texts,  e.g.  passar  =  passare,  esso  (esd)  —  ipsum,  while  Is 
remained  intact  or  merely  doubled  the  s,  e.g./a/s0,SaJsso=l*l3\im. 
It  seems,  then,  that  we  must  either  give  up  entirely  the  etyma  con- 
cerned, or  modify  them  so  as  to  suit  them  to  their  descendants. 
For  capsam,  capsum,  and  pulsare  it  may  not  be  too  venturesome  to 
postulate  a  palatal  element,  and  assume  such  forms  as  *capseam, 
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*  capseum,  and  *  pulseare.  For  bexiga,  as  well  as  for  the  It.  vescica, 
a  source  *vexicam  or  *  vesclcam  would  be  more  satisfactory.1  Pas- 
serem,  which  has  properly  developed  in  the  other  Romance  lan- 
guages, may  have  undergone  an  Arabic  influence  in  Spain.2 

(/)  Latin  (Greek)  intervocalic  sy  apparently  gave  Old  Spanish  x. 
carcax.  A.J.  &  B.  2  (p.  370,  11.  24,  26).  This  word  has  been 
derived  by  Carolina  Michaelis  de  Vasconcellos  (fahrb.  f.  rom. 
und  eng.  Lit.,  XIII,  313  ff.)  from  Greek  Kapx^o-iov,  modern  KapKa- 
O-LOV  *  quiver '  (among  other  meanings).  But  from  a  *  carcasium 
there  should  have  resulted  in  Spanish  a  form  *  carqueso,  cf .  beso 
from  basium,  queso  from  caseum.  Only  from  sy  preceded  by  a 
consonant  do  we  get  s  (see  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  5ii).3 
Then  /capKacrtov  alone  will  not  explain  the  Old  Spanish  word,  and 
we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Arabic  word  tarkas  l  quiver.'  This 
Dozy  (Glossaire,  p.  250)  regarded  as  the  sole  source  of  carcax? 
and  sought  to  justify  the  change  of  t  to  k.b  But  as  the  Arabic 
word  is  undoubtedly  a  loan-word  from  the  Persian,  and  apparently 
too  late  a  one  to  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  various  Romance 
forms  corresponding  to  carcax  (see  C.  Michaelis,  I.e.,  p.  318),  the 
safer  course  may  be  to  refer  carcax  to  *  carcasium  and  assume  that 
the  x  is  due  to  a  contamination  with  tarkas,  whose  sin  (=  s)  would 
rightly  give  Old  Spanish  x.6 


1  Meyer-Llibke,  adhering  to  the  older  supposed  source,  veslcam,  says  (Gramm., 
I,  §  443)  :  —  "  Span,  vejiga,  portg.  bexiga  zeigen  fiir  inlautend  s  im  Silbenanlaut 
ebenfalls  die  Behandlung  von  anlautendem,  ebenso  ital.  vescica,  und  mit  noch 
mehr  Recht  rum.  besica,  eng.  z/jf/a."     The  instances  cited  show  that  the  s  of  this 
word  is  a  wide-spread  Romance  phenomenon,  while  the  change  of  s  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word  or  a  syllable  to  s  is  not  a  general  Romance  feature. 

2  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  546,  thinks  that  the  x  (modern/)  is  due  merely 
to  the  position  of  the  ss  "  am  Schlusse  von  betonter  Antepenultima."     He  states 
a  fact  and  does  not  explain  its  effect. 

8  Cf.  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  XVII,  568.  For  a  possible  late  popular  development 
of/  out  of  sy,  see  below,  p.  151,  s.v.  zelogia. 

4  In  so  doing  he  followed  the  lead  of  J.  Miiller  in  the  Sitz.-Berichte  der  Munch. 
Akademie,  1861,  II,  p.  103. 

8  His  arguments  can  hardly  be  made  to  apply  to  an  initial  /. 

6  See  the  Literaturblatt,  XX  (1899),  col.  211,  where  this  word  is  held  to  be  a 
loan-word. 
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(/)     Arabic  s'tn  gave  Old  Span  is  h 

alfaxor.  Vision  i  (p.  54,  1.  40).  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  59: 
•  Alaxu,  alaxur,  alfaxu,  alfaxur  ('  cierta  pasta  que  hazen  los  Moros, 
hecha  de  pan  rollado,  miel  alegria  y  especias,'  Cobarruvias). 
L'arabe  .  .  .  de'montre  que  alfaxu  est  1'orthographe  la  plus  exacte 
et  que  les  autres  formes  n'en  sont  que  des  alterations." 

axiutar.  Cid  2  (vv.  1650,  2571).  From  alsuar ;  see  Dozy  and 
Engelmann,  p.  221. 

balaxes.  C.  6-  E.  i  (p.  513,  1.  2).  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  233: 
"  fr.  rubis  balais  (sorte  de  rubis  de  couleur  de  vin  paillet)  de 
1'arabe-persan  .  .  . "  i.e.  bahiks. 

xaras.  Disputa  i  (II,  2).  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  353  :  "  Xara 
(ronce)  de  .  .  ."  i.e.  sa'ra. 

xaropcs.  A.  J.  &  B.  i  (p.  370,  1.  13).  Dozy  and  Engelmann, 
p.  218:  "  Axarabe,  axarave,  xarabe  (sirop),  de  .  .  ."  i.e.  al-sar&b. 
"  En  esp.  on  trouve  aussi  xarope^  axarope  (Cane,  de  Baena). 
Dans  la  basse  latinite  le  mot  est  devenu  syrupus"  etc.  Cf.  Baist, 
Rom.  Forschungen,  IV,  410,  and  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p. 
To  these  common  nouns  must  be  added  a  number  of  names  of 
places  and  rivers  and  some  personal  appellations,  which  contain 
either  an  original  Arabic  sin  or  a  Latin  (initial)  s  which 
passed  through  the  Arabic.  Cf.  Baist,  Rom.  Forschungen,  IV,  404  : 
••  Durch  es  [i.e.  sin']  wird  arabisch  meist  romanisches  s  ersetzt, 
seltener  durch  sad  und  sin;  in  Spanien  so  bei  den  romischen 
Ortsnamen  :  Hispalis-Isbilia-Sevilla,  Singilio  (Idatius)  Xenil,  Sucro 
Xticar,  Setabis  Xativa" 

Arbitxedo.     Cid  i. 

Arbuxuelo.     Cid  2  (w.  1543,  2656). 

Eitax  (urey  de  los  Arabes  ").     Stb.  i  (p.  i,  1.  i). 

Guardamexu.     Caza  i  (p.  84,  1.  28). 

Ladaxa.     Caza  i  (p.  70,  1.  8). 

Xatiua.     Cid  3  (vv.  1160,  1165,  1227). 

Xax.     Caza  3  (p.  69,  11.  18,  21,  23). 

Xarama.     Lab.  2  (p.  21,  1.  3;  41,  13). 

Xecla.     Caza  i  (p.  69,  1.  18). 

Xerica.     Cid  3  (vv.  1092,  1108,  1327). 

Ximena.     Cid  20  (vv.  239,  253,  etc.). 
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Ximenez.     Cid  2    (vv.    3417,    3422);    cf.    v.    3394  Simenez.      Caza, 

Ximenes  3   (p.  3,   11.  27,  28;  p.  8,  1.   15). 
Xodara.      Caza  3  (p.  88,  11.  20,  21,  22). 
Xorquera.     Caza  2  (p.  43,  1.  17  ;  68,  23). 
Xucar.     Cid  i  (v.  1228).     Caza  12  (p.  68,  1.  25;  74,  11.  7,   12,  24, 

30 ;   75,  24 ;  76,  11.  i,  4,  8,  16  ;  77,  30  ;   78,  4)* 
Xitela.     Caza,  Xuela  4  (p.  79,  1.  20  ;  81,  8 ;  82,  10  ;  84,  9)  ;  Xuchela 

i  (81,  18)  ;  Xuhela  2  (81,  22  ;  84,  15). 
Xuheron.     Caza  2  (44,  30;  84,  14). 

This  representation  of  an  Arabic  sm  by  x  is  paralleled  by  the  cus- 
tom in  the  aljamiado  texts,  such  as  the  Poema  de  Jose,  of  transliterat- 
ing an  Old  Spanish  x  by  sm  ;  cf.  Rom.  Forschungen,  IV,  404,  Grund- 
riss,  I,  402,  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  p.  17. 

(K}     Old  Spanish  initial  x  answering  to  Latin  initial  S : 
xierra  (cf.  serram).     C.  &  E.,  xieras  i    (p.  508,  1.  23  ;    Grafenberg 

suggests  an  unnecessary  change  of  xieras  to  sierras  or  tierras). 

Caza,  xierras  3   (p.  69,  1.  24;  71,  8  ;  84,  9)  ;  cf.  sierras  6   (p.  73, 

11.  u,  14,  29  ;   74,  11.  16,  24  ;  85,  25). 
ximio  (cf.  simium).     C.  6*  E.,  xymios  i   (p.  496,  1.  3).     A.J.  6*  B., 

ximia  i  (p.  370,  1.  40). 
xufre  (cf.  sulfur,  sulfurem).       Vision  i  (p.  57,  1.  37). 

Baist  (Grundriss,  I,  p.  703)  considers  such  forms  as  these  to  be 
dialectal.  It  is  likely  that  in  them  we  have  to  deal  with  Arabic  or 
Mozarabic  modifications  of  the  original  Spanish  words.  From  a 
passage  in  the  Cbrtes  de  Jupiter  of  Gil  Vicente,  cited  by  Gon Calves 
Vianna  (Deux  faits  de  phonologie  historique  portugaise,  Lisbon, 
1892,  p.  6,  and  Revista  Lusitana,  II,  p.  334,  n.  3),  it  seems  that  the 
Moors  ordinarily  pronounced  the  Spanish  s  in  much  the  same  fashion 
as  their  own  Sin,  i.e.  as  s,  being  induced  thereto  by  the  cacuminal 
nature  of  the  Spanish  sound.1  So,  too,  from  the  long  list  of  forms 
given  by  F.  J.  Simonet  (Glosario  de  voces  ibericas  y  latinas  usadas 
entre  los  mozdrabes,  Madrid,  1888  ;  see  especially  the  introduction, 
p.  clxxxii,2  and  cf.  Meyer-Liibke,  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil,  XVII, 


1  See  above,  p.  in. 

2  See  also  ibid.,  p.  571,  s.v.  serra,  p.  592,  s.vv.  xerra,  xerro. 
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567  ff.),1  it  must  be  evident  that  the  Mozurabes  habitually  changed 
(initial)  s  to  x  (s). 

In  the  case  of  xierra  an  Arabicizing  was  almost  inevitable,  since 
it  often  formed  part  of  a  local  name,  as  in  Xi, 
p.  71,  1.  8.     By  the  side  of  xufre  there  exists  the  Portuguese  cnxofre. 

(Z)  X'm  the  combination  enx  due  to  a  confusion  of  the  prefixes 
ex-  and  in(s)-. 

enxerir  (=  inserere).      Caza  6  (p.  64,  11.  21,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28). 

enxuga  (=  exsucare).      Lab.  3  (no.  69,  vv.  2,  22,  42). 

cnxuto  (=  *exsuctum).     Caza,  enxuto  2  (p.  9,  1.  24;    18,  24),  exuto  i 

(p.  18,  1.  27).     Lab.  enxutas  i  (no.  9,  v.  30). 

In  enxuga  and  enxuto,  there  would  naturally  be  an  x  descended 
from  the  Latin  x,  and  their  n  may  be  due  merely  to  an  insertion  of 
n  before  the  s  sound  (cf.  Baist,  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phi!.,  V,  55 1).2  Schu- 
chardt,  however,  holds  to  the  theory  that  in  such  cases  the  n  is  due 
to  an  intermingling  of  ex-  and  en-  (Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  VI,  425). 
Similarly  it  may  be  contended  that  the  x  of  enxerir  is  due  to  a  con- 
tamination of  ex-  with  en-,  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  followed  by 
a  sibilant  in  the  Latin  etymon.8 

(M)     Latin  t'l,  d'l  apparently  gave  Old  Spanish  x. 
lixo.     Debat,  lixos  2  (vv.  72,  75),  lixosa  i  (v.  70).     Disputa,  lixoso  i 


1  Cf.  Cuervo,  Revue  hispanique,  II,  63  :  "  Salta  a  los  ojos  la  influencia  arabiga 
en  la  transformation  de  la  s  en  x,  y  quedan  inteligibles  aun  aquellos  casos  en  que 
los  romanistas  no  le  hallan  razon  plausible." 

2  See  also  Foerster  in  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  I,  560. 

8  Cf.  W.  Sander,  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  XIII,  321  :  "Wahrend  namlich  anlaut. 
n  im  Span,  ebenso  deutlich  wie  deutsches  n  artikuliert  wird,  findet  bei  ausl.  ;/ 
nur  ein  ganz  loser,  wahrscheinlich  oft  gar  kein  Verschluss  statt.  .  .  .  Infolge  die- 
ser  mangelhaften  Artikulation  des  span.  ausl.  n  entstand  z.  B.  aus  lat.  inserere 
span,  injerir:  die  vorhergehende  Losung  des  Verschlusses  und  Gestalt  der  Zun- 
genspitze  ubertrug  sich  auf  das  folgende  s."  The  explanation  is  scarcely  a  satis- 
factory one  for  the  development  of  .?  out  of  s.  Araujo's  description  of  the  tongue 
position  in  the  pronunciation  of  final  n  makes  the  development  rather  difficult : 
see  Fonetika  kastetana,  p.  50 :  "  Toda  n  ortografika  no  prezedida  de  gutural  o  de 
/  se  pronuncia  n.  .  .  .  En  fin  de  dikzi6n  sin  embargo  resulta  algo  diferente  i 
komo  inkompleta  su  pronunziazion, .  .  .  por  kedar  la  lengua  pegada  a  los  albeolos, 
sin  separarse  de  etos." 
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(XV,  I).  Explained  by  Parodi,  Romania,  XVII,  69,  a  propos  of 
the  Galician  word  lijar,  as  a  verbal  abstract  from  *lutulare,  to  soil, 
besmirch. 

rraxo.      Cid  i  (v.  3655).      Derived  by  Korting  (Worterb.,  s.v.)  from 
radula,  *radulare,  to  scrape,  shave. 

Both  etymologies  will  have  to  be  rejected,  as  tl,  dl  probably  never 
gave  an  Old  Spanish  jr,  and  a  priori  could  not  be  expected  to  give  it. 
According  to  Baist  (Grundriss,  I,  706),  the  result  of  these  combina- 
tions was  j  (i.e.  dz),  in  such  words  as  viejo  and  almeja.  Moreover, 
the  /of  lixo  is  not  easily  harmonized  with  the  u  of  *lutulare,  even 
though  the  u  be  regarded  as  a  neutral  vowel,  by  virtue  of  its  unac- 
cented position.  Yet,  waiving  this  point,  we  might  adopt  the  pro- 
posed etymon,  and  consider  the  Old  Spanish  word  as  a  loan-word 
from  the  Galician,  provided  the  latter  had  s  in  this  case.  But  the 
Galician  has  /.  When  Parodi  says,  "  Casi  di  -cl-,  -tl-  gallego  in  / 
cioe  s)  ne  ho  gia  citato,"  he  does  not  seem  to  have  clearly  in  mind 
the  older  distinction  between  /  (=  dz,  i.e.  a  dental  stop  -f  a  voiced 
palatal  sibilant)  and  x  (=.£). 

Instead  of  *radulare,  there  suggests  itself  *rasculare,  the  source  of 
the  synonymous  It.  word,  raschiare.  *Rasculare,  *ras'*clar,  *raschar, 
rasar,  i.e.  raxar,  affords  a  conceivable  line  of  development,  but  one 
which  is  not  entirely  free  from  difficulties,  unless  it  be  admitted  that 
the  dental  element  in  the  ch  of  *raschar  yielded  to  the  preceding 
sibilant.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  in  maslo  =  masculum  and  muslo 
=  musculum,  scl  has  become  si  (Grundriss,  I,  706). 


Old  French  (or  Provencal)  z  gave  Old  Spanish  x. 

relox.  Lab.  i  (no.  36,  v.  82).  Lebrija,  in  his  Ortografia  castellana, 
published  in  I492,1  assures  us  of  the  s  value  of  x  in  this  word.  It 
cannot  have  come  directly  from  horologium,  as  gy  became  y  in 
Spanish  ;  cf  .  exagium,  ensayo.  It  must,  then,  be  looked  on  as  a 
loan-word  from  France,  but  one  borrowed  at  a  date  when  Fr.  g  (e) 
had  lost  its  dental  element  and  become  z.  As  Old  Spanish  prob- 


1  See  Vinaza,  Biblioteca  histdrica  de  la  filologia  castellana  (Madrid,  1893),  col. 
1083. 
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ably  tolerated   no  voiced  consonant  in  the  final  position,1  the  I 
would  in  this  case  unvoice  to  .?,  whence  relax. 

barnax.     C/7  i   (v.  3325);  cf.  O.  Fr.  barnage.     The  process  in  the 
case  of  this  word  was  probably  the  same  as  in  that  of  relox. 

(O}     Old  Spanish  .v  and/  confused  : 

nws.  Lab.  i  (no.  14,  v.  16),  cf.  no.  60,  vv.  14,  50,  54  reja.  As  the 
source  is  regulam,  the  form  reja  is  alone  correct ;  cf.  tegulam, 
The  appearance  of  rexas  indicates  the  commencing  <>f  the  confu- 
sion of  x  and  _/,  which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  /  had  lost 
its  dental  and  its  voiced  quality,  so  that  it  closely  approximated 
the  s  sound  denoted  by  x. 

(P)     Old  Spanish  x  of  uncertain  origin  : 

embaxadora   i   (Sib.,  p.  25,  1.   18).     This  is  probably  a  loan-word. 
Certainly  an  *ambactiatorem  could  not  develop  an  x  —  s. 

IV.     J,  G(E,  I). 

J  and  g(e,  *'),  which  in  modern  Spanish  are  gutturals,  were  sibi- 
lants in  Old  Spanish.  They  were  not  simple  sounds  like  the  x,  but 
consisted  of  a  dental  stop  followed  by  a  voiced  palatal  sibilant,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  represent  the  sibilant  gtm  (=  </s)  of 
Arabic  words  adopted  into  Spanish,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  glm 
is  used  in  aljamiado  texts  to  transliterate  Old  Spanish/  and  g(e,  i). 

Bothy,  or,  in  the  manuscripts,  /,  and  g  are  also  used  in  Old  Spanish 
with  a  y  value,  so  that  in  certain  cases  it  becomes  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  denote  the  dz  or  the  y  sound.  If,  in  such  cases,  the 
modern  word  has  y,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  older  lan- 
guage had  that  same  semi-vocalic  sound,  which  was  never  developed 
into  the  stop  dz\  cf.  Misterio,  iace  (p.  2,  1.  24) ;  Debat,  iaze  i  (v.  53); 
Fragmento,  jazia  (p.  61,  1.  i)  ;  Cid,  iazcr  and  parts  8,  with  Cid,  yaten 
2,  yogo  i  (=  jacuit)  ;  C.  6*  £.,  yazen  i ;  Stb.,  yaziente  i ;  Caza,  yaten 
3  ;  Lab.,  yazida  i,  yazer  3,  modern  yacer. 

The  appearance  throughout  the  later  texts  and  in  the  modern 
speech  of  y,  which  was  written  expressly  for  the  semi-vowel  and 


1  See  above,  pp.  96  ff.     Cf.  Literaturblatt,  XX  (1899),  co1-  2!I- 
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probably  never  meant  dz,  shows  that  in  this  word  the  earlier  i  and  / 
are  only  etymological  and  mean  y. 

If  the  modern  word  has  the  guttural/,  g(e,  z),  it  is  also  possible 
to  argue,  in  the  same  way,  that  the  Old  Spanish  word  possessed  the 
stop  dz,  the  precursor  of  the  modern  sound.  But  it  must  be  said 
that,  especially  in  the  case  of  g(e,  i)  deriving  from  a  Latin  g(e,  i), 
the  modern  guttural  sound  is  often  the  result  of  a  purely  learned 
impulse,  since  a  Latin  initial  or  intervocalic  g(e,  i)  of  popular  words 
disappeared  in  Spanish  :  see  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  407  ;  Baist, 
Grundriss,  I,  704;  Goldschmidt,  Altgermanisches  im  Span.,  p.  61. 

It  is  chiefly  in  cases  of  an  initial  /,  and  g(e,  /),  that  doubt  is 
occasioned  by  the  Old  Spanish  spelling,  since  an  intervocalic  j,g(e,i) 
answering  to  a  Latin  j,  g(e,  i)  must  have  denoted  the  y  sound  in 
forms  like  lege  =  legem  (Altspanische  Glossen,  no.  146)  and  was 
clearly  learned  in  words  like  vigilia  (Cid,  v.  3049).  A  /,  g(e,  i) 
corresponding  to  Latin  cl,  gl,  ly,  Arabic  glm  and  the/  of  loan-words 
from  the  French,  was  undoubtedly  dz. 

The  extremely  complicated  condition  of  our  earlier  texts  in  the 
use  of/  (or  /')  and  g  will  be  obvious  from  the  ensuing  list.1 

(A)     Altspanische  Glossen  (nth  century). 
Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish  i\    no.  93  iactare,  no.  50  iectatis ;  no.  31 

periuret ;  no.   253   iustanos;   no.   132   iuntaret,  no.   126  iuntatione, 

no.  144  iunctatione,  no.  137  adiuncta,  no.  158  aiuntaren  (source  dy). 

Nos.  113,  133  maius  is  probably  only  the  Latin  word. 
Latin  g(e,  i)  gave  Old  Spanish^:  88  gentile  (dz);   146  lege  (y)\   184 

cogitet ;   186  frangitate,  2%  \frangeret  (ng  possibly  =  n).2 


1  The  conditions  under  which  j  became  now  Old  Spanish  y  and  again  Old 
Spanish  dz  can  hardly  be  stated  definitively.     It  is  probable  that  /  disappeared 
before  unaccented  e  (*jenuario,  enerd)  unless  a  learned  influence  prevailed,  as  in 
some  proper  names.     The  treatment  of  j  before  a,  <?,  u  is  thus  stated  by  Meyer- 
Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  407:   "  Im  Span,  wird  er  [the  "palataler  Verschlusslaut " 
from/]  zu  y  vor  betontem  a,  o,  u,  vor  #/  und  vor  tonlosem  a,  u  zu  K  (geschrie- 
ben  /)."     Meyer-Liibke  speaks  of  the  modern  sound  of/  only,  but  what  he  says 
must  apply  also  to  its  predecessor,  the  sibilant  dz.     His  rule  does  not  cover  all 
the  cases. 

2  Cf.  Priebsch,  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  XIX,  38.     He  adds  luenge,  punga,  and 
tingen  as  instances  of  ng  —  n,  and  thinks  that  in  212  condugteros  the.f  means  y. 
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The  y  value  of  g  is  evident  in  95  gerranza  =  errantiam,  292  gerrato  = 
erratum,  242  gestra  =  extra,  240  sieg(it=  sedeat,  258  siegan  =  sedeant, 
since  in  the  first  three  words  it  represents  the  strongly  consonan- 
tal /  of  the  diphthong  ie  developed  out  of  Latin  accented  C,1  and 
in  the  other  two  is  evolved  out  of  intervocalic  dy. 

Vulgar  Latin  ly,  which  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  sources  of  Old 
Spanish  /,  g(e,  *),  appears  here  only  as  ly  or  /'//,  in  223  sit>. 
250  tai/latut  241  conceillo.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  by  the  iith 
century  ly  had  not  already  reached  the  dz  stage,  so  that  these 
forms  are  either  imperfect  etymological  representatives  of  the 
sound  or  are  dialectal.2 

Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish  z  in  40  zetare.  From  the  apparent  sense  of 
this  word,  which  is  used  to  gloss  transmiserit,  it  seems  that  it  is  the 
same  as  no.  98  iactare  and  no.  132  iectatis.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  z  perhaps  shows  an  attempt  to  express  the  sibilant  quality  of 
Old  Spanish  /,  or  it  may  mean  dy  (cf.  baptidiare  in  Vulgar  Latin), 
^nd  its  use  here  apparently  parallels  its  use  in  sepazinta  =  septua- 
ginta,  found  in  Hiibner,  Inscr.  Hisp.  Christ.  22? 

(&)     Misterio  (i3th  century). 
Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish  /,/:  p.  i,  1.  16  iugara,  2,  29  itremias,  2,  24 

iace,  i,  17  major,  2,  21  maiordo  (=  major  domus).     In  the  last  three 

cases  i,j  =  y. 

Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish  /  :  2,  26  meiores. 
Latin  g(e)  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e) :  p.  i,  11.  2,  15,  17,  21  gentcs. 
In  2,  13  gera  the  g  stands  for  gu. 

(C)     Poeme  d' Amour. 
Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish  /,/ :  v.  95  maior  (/=>),  v.  104  junniemos 


1  In  gerranza,  gerrato  of  course  appears  the  influence  of  those  forms  of  the 
verb  errar  which  accent  the  stem. 

2  That  is,  Aragonese ;  cf.  Grundriss,  I,  704. 

3  Cited  by  Baist,  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  IX,  148.     With  the  zetare  of  the  GlosstH, 
compare  the  zetta  of  the  I2th  century  Italian  Cantilena  bclluncsc,  v.  1 1  (E.  Monad, 
Crestomazia  italiana  dei primi  sccoli,  Citt£  di  Castello,  1889,  fascicolo  primo,  p.  16). 
If  this  Spanish  z  means  y,  then  the  modern  cchar  may  be  explained  as  caused  by 
loss  of  y  in  unaccented  ye  (cf.  enero],  modern  echa  being  itself  analogical  for 
original  yecha  from  *jectat  orjactat  (cf.  hecho  fromfactum). 
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(jungere).     With  the  /  of  maior  compare  jy  from  Latin  j,  g(V)  in  v. 

ii  yantar,  54  peyor,  \\^  yentes,  79  yamas.      Yamas  is  surprising  in 

view  of  the  modern  jamas  and  the  iamas,  jamas  of  the  other  texts. 

Its  y  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  ya  (=  jam). 
Latin  c'l  gave  Old  Spanish  /  :  vv.  64,  127  oios,  59  oreia,  16,  66  ver- 

meiO)  58  bermeia. 

Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish  i:  vv.  75,  123  ielas  (=  later  gelas). 
In  v.  no  mesaiero  (*  missaticarium)  we  probably  have  to  do  with  a 

loan-word  from  Old  French  or  Provencal. 

(D)     D'ebat. 

Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish  *,/:  1.  26  jurar,  42  iuego,  87  fesu,  53  iazet 
39  aiuda.  In  iaze  and  aiuda  the  i  =  .y,  and  in  aiuda  it  really  goes 
back  to  dy  instead  of  j. 

Latin  cl  gave  Old  Spanish  /  :   29  vermeia,  71  caleias  (*calliculas). 
The  appearance  of  ly  as  //  in  11.  93,  95  fillos  is  doubtless  an  Ara- 

gonese  peculiarity.     The  Dbbat  was  transcribed,  if  not  composed*in 

Aragonese  territory  (cf.  Morel-Fatio,  Romania,  XVI,  367). 


Fragmento. 

Lat.  j  (and  dy)  gave  Old  Spanish  i,  j  \  p.  61,  1.  9  iurr\aste\,  p.  61, 

\.'ijazia,  p.  6  1,  1.  10  aiuda. 

Latin  cl  gave  Old  Spanish  i  :  p.  61,  1.  8  treb\e\ios  (*triviculos?). 
Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish  i\  p.  61,  1.  5  semeias,  p.  61,  1.  8  conseio. 
In  p.  62,  1.  3  loseniar,  the  /  probably  points  to  an  Old  French  or 

Provencal  dz  source  ;  cf.  modern  lisonjear. 
The  sibilant  character  of  g  is  apparent  in  its  use  for  ch  in  p.  6  1,  1.  6 

nog  =  noche  ;  cf.  'Cid>  vv.  1699,  2500  noch. 

.  (F)     Cid  (  1  4th  century)  . 

Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish  *',  j  : 
iamas  i  (v.  2680). 
iazer  8   (393,  437,   1209,  1463,  1613,  2635,  2702,  2869),  cf  .  yazen 

2    (VV.   6l8,   785),^^    I    (V.   573). 

iantar^i  (vv.  285,  304,  1039,  IO57>  IQ62,  2250,  3051). 

lesu  i  (v.  1624)  ;  leronimo,  Iheronimo  17  (w.  1289,  1303,  etc.). 

iudios  i  (v.  347). 
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juego  i  (v.  3258;  cf.  vv.  2307,  2535  guego*)\  jugara  i  (v.  3319); 

iogados  i  (v.  3249). 

juiziojunizio  3  (vv.  3239,  3259,  3485)  ;  iunizio  i  (v.  3226). 
junto  (=  junctavit)  2  (vv.  1083,  Z^2^}Juntaron  l  (v-  Z$4&),juntadot 

(v.  3621);  iuntas  2  (vv.  2914,  2949),  iuntar$  (312,  365,  1263), 

iitntaredes  i  (v.  2139),  iuntado  7  (vv.  291,  506,  1113,  1201,  2070, 

2209,  3012). 

juro  (indie,  pres.)  2  (vv.  3140,  3509);  iura  i  (v.  120). 
iustos  i  (v.  3727). 
maior  i   (v.  2588  ;  but  cf.  mayor  9  in  vv.  738,  2625,  2840,  2950, 

3'S1.  S'QSiSaS*  37IO»  3720)- 

In  <z/W<z,  aiudar,  etc.  9  (vv.  143,  221,  363,  640,  1094,  1107,  1158, 
2503,  2960)  and  in  aiuntar,  etc.  8  (vv.  373,  1171,  3320,  3717, 
1625,  653,  1015,  491),  the  /must  mean^,  since  its  source  is  d\. 

Latin  c'l  gave  Old  Spanish  /,/. 

aguijar,  etc.  14  (vv.  51,  227,  232,  691,858,  862,  1077,  1543,  2009, 

2394,    2413,   2646,    2693,    2775) ;    aguiiar,   etc.  3   (vv.   10,  37, 

601). 

corneia  i  (v.  n). 
moion  6  (vv.  1912,  3588,  3604,  3607,  3609,  3666).     From  *  muc'lus 

out  of  cumulus  (Archivio  Glott.,  IV,  391).     Grober  (Archiv  f.  lat. 

Lexikographie,  IV,  119)  gives  the  etymon   *mollionen;  Meyer- 

Liibke  (Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  XIX,  99)  prefers  *metulonem  from 

meta,  but  doubtless  he  would  interpose  a  vulgar  *  meclonem. 
oio  29  (vv.  i,  18,  27,  40,  46,  etc.). 
oreiadas  i  (v.  3304). 
oueias  i  (v.  481). 

pareto,  apareiado  5  (vv.  2761,  3277,  3449,  1123,  1973). 
sobeiano  13  (no,  653,  657,  838,  877,  988,  1775,  1796,  1852,  2272, 

2482,  2541,  2912). 

uermeio  6  (88,  178,  729,  3092,  3375,  3686). 

ynoios,  hynoios  10  (53,  264,  1318,  1759,  1843,  2O2I»  2O3°»  2O39» 
>  2934)- 


1  Do  these  forms  show  an  influence  of  goto  or  does  their  g  mean  dl  ?  In  v.  85 
consego  and  in  v.  1256  consegar  g  is  apparently  dl.  See  also  v.  518  CuadtU/agara. 
Cf.  below,  p.  133. 
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Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish  i,  / 

amoiadas  i  (v.  993). 

conseiO)  consseio,  conseiar,  consseiar,  etc.  25  (vv.  122,  273,  382,  etc.; 

cf.  vv.  85,  1256  consego,  consegar  with  £-=</£  as  also  perhaps  in 

guego,  above. 
fijo,  fija  124  (vv.  210,  254,   1035,  etc.).      The  constancy  with 

which  the  /  is  written  in  fijo,  fija  is  remarkable.      It  is  not 

written  in  the  other  ly  words. 
maian  i  (v.  2736),  maiaron  2  (vv.  2743,  2943),  maiadas  2  (vv.  2732, 

2944). 

meior,  miior  27  (w.  328,  615,  1349,  etc.). 
presentaia,  presenteia  9  (vv.  516,  522,  878,  884,  1315,  1532,  1813, 

1819,  1830). 

semeiar,  etc.  7  (vv.  157,  1346,  1875,  2077,  2364,  2414,  3125). 
taiador  5  (w.  780,  2726,  3077,  3555,  3585),  taiauan  i  (v.  1172), 

taiaremos  i  (v.  2411),  taiado  i  (v.  1241). 

Arabic  glm  gave  Old  Spanish  i. 

Guadalfaiara  2  (vv.  446,  479).  From  Wad  al-hidzara ;  see  Dozy 
and  Engelmann,  p.  16.  Cf.  v.  518  Gudalfagara,  in  which  g 
probably  means  dz.  In  Taio  3  (w.  1954,  1973,  3044))  Casteion 
12  (435>  44i,  45°>  etc-)  and  Oiarra  3  (3394,  34i7>  3422),  an 
Arabic  influence,  if  not  an  Arabic  source,  is  very  likely  con- 
cerned. 

Old  Spanish  i  from  Latin  t'c,  probably  through  Old  French  or  Pro- 
ven gal  dz. 

husaie  i  (v.  1519). 

menssaie,  mensaie  7  (vv.  627,  975,  1188,  1453,  1477,  2600,  2885)  ; 

cf.  v.  1278  mensage,  v.  1903  menssageros. 
omenaies  i  (v.  3425). 

Old  Spanish  i  (a,  0,  u)  substituted  in  conjugation  for  g(e>  i). 

coio  2  (w.  577,  589),  coiamos  i  (v.  621),  coian  i  (v.  1691),  acoian  i 
(v.  447).  The  i  appears  unnecessarily  in  vv.  395,  1199,  2690 
acoien;  cf.  v.  1440  acogen. 
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In  v.  3319  Tujas  (from  obviare),/  =  y  •  cf.  v.  892  huyar.  The/ 
of  v.  3295  Taraia  doubtless  means/,  as  the  allied  form  v.  3594 
varagen  would  indicate. 

Latin  g  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e,  i ). 

burgeses  (see  Diez,  Worterb.,  s.v.  borgd)  i  (v.  17),  burgesas  i  (v. 
eager,  acoger,  escoger,  etc.  (g  really  from  rg)  13  (vv.  44,  59, 

208,  213,  etc.). 

engendre  i  (v.  2086),  engendrastes  i  (v.  2595). 
gentes  5  (vv.  462,  653,  968,  988,  1201)  ;  cf .  yentes  23  (w.  29,  176, 

388,  etc.). 

gentil  2  (vv.  672,  etc.). 
gesta  i  (v.  1085). 
vigilia  i  (v.  3049). 

Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e). 
ageno  3  (1326,  1642,  3248). 
gelo,  gela,  etc.,  regularly  (vv.  26,  34,  1274,  etc.). 
migeros  (=  *  milliarios)  i  (v.  2407). 
muger  49  (vv.  16,  210,  etc.). 

Old  Spanish  g(e)  from  Latin  t'c  through  French  dz. 
v.  1278  mensage,  v.  1903  menssageros. 

Old  Spanish  g(e)  from  Latin  dy  through  French  dz. 

v.  2700  verge! ;  see  Archiv  f.  lat.  Lexikographie,  VI,  143. 

Old  Spanish  g  before  a,  0,  u  =y  or  dz. 

v.  85  consegOj  v.  1256  consegar ;  vv.  2307,  2535  guego  (=  jocum)  ; 
vv.  997,  $6%g  firgades ;  v.  518  Guadalfagara.  The  g  of  firgades 
may  be  the  stop  ;  cf.  tengais  =  teneatis.1 

Old  Spanish  ^  before  ^,  i  —  gu. 

caualgeremos  i  (v.  1061),  cavalgedes  i  (v.  1461). 
enter gedes  i  (v.  3227)  ;  cf.  v.  3234  enter guen. 
gerra  i  (v.  865). 


1  The  ^  of  tengais  is  hardly  a  phonetic  development,  but  is  probably  analogical : 
cf.  digo—tengo,  digais— tengais. 
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folgedes  i  (v.  1074). 
legen  i  (v.  446). 

mager  9  (vv.  171,  747,  1145,  1326,  1345,  i524,  1780,  2305,  3116). 
otorge  i  (v.  3412)  ;  cf.  v.  3411  atorgar. 

plogiere  3  (v.  1047,  2050,  3225)  ;  cf.  w.  2626,  $$Aft  ploguiere ;  plo- 
giesse  i  (v.  2376). 

Anomalous  words  with  £•(*?,  /'). 

v.  1241  tiger  a  cannot  be  tonsoria. 

v.  2239  eclegia,  v.  2241  ecclegia;  cf.  Baist,  Grundriss,  I,  703  ;  Cornu, 

Romania,  X,  91. 

v.  3594  varagen  is  of  obscure  origin, 
v.  402  Figeruela,  place-name, 
vv.  998,  3195   Verengel;  cf.  Fr.  Bkranger. 

Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish  y : 

ya  (vv.  399,  1036,  etc.),  yogo  i  (v.  573),^^^  2  (vv.  618,  785), 
Yague  3  (vv.  731,  1138,  1690),  mayor  9  (vv.  738,  2625,  etc.). 
Yufef  3  (vv.  1621,  1725,  1850)  probably  entered  into  Old  Span- 
ish through  the  Arabic. 

Latin  g(e)  gave  Old  Spanish  y  : 

yentes  23  (vv.  29,  176,  388,  395,  403,  417,  463,  657,  840,  901,  909, 

1199,  1440,  1631,  1674,  1700,  1773,  1799,  2166,  2344,  3020, 

3608,  3641)  ;  cf.  gentes  5. 
yerno,  hyerno  24  (2106,  2123,  2188,  2270,  2279,  2304,  2326,  2332, 

2343)  2353,  2443,  2460,  2468,  2479,  2496>  25°7>  25X9>  258o» 

2630,  2637,  2894,  3158,  3206,  3342). 

(G)   Vision. 

Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish  i,j: 
jamas  9  (p.  51,  1.  30  ;  p.  51,  1.  44;  etc.). 
ihesu  4  (51,  35  ;   56,  46  ;  58,  25  ;   59,  2). 
juyzio  5  (p.  52,  1.  36;  53,  11.   10,   12;  56,  27;  59,  46)  ;  judga  i 

(60,  2$,  judgaras  i  (56,  21)  ;  justifia  3  (59,  5  ;  60,  11.  24,  26). 
juntas  i  (58,  40). 
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Latin  c'l  gave  Old  Spanish/  : 
aguijones  i  (58,  10). 
bcnnejo  2  (54,  40;   57,  42). 
cobyjadura  i  (53,  4  ;  =  *  coperculaturam). 
°jo  Z  (52»  23;  57,  41  ;  58,  14). 
oreja  3  (57,  44;  58,  2  ;  58,  14). 
vieja  i  (54,  42),  mvejefiesen  i  (60,  4). 

Latin  ly  (Ger.  Ih)  gave  Old  Spanish/: 
arbejas  i  (53,  4  ;  =  *  ervilias). 
consejo  2  (53,  31  ;  54,  10),  consejamos  i  (58,  21). 
fijo  6  (51,  17;  etc.). 
gasajado  i  (58,  32  ;  =  Ger.  gasalho). 

me/or,  mijor  3  (52,  40;  56,  9  ;  54,  15),  mejoradas  i  (54,  12). 
semejante  2  (51,  3  ;  58,  4),  semejanca  3  (51,  32  ;  53,  36 ;  53,  38). 

Arabic glm  gave  Old  Spanish/: 
alfajas  i  (52,  7).     From  al-hadza. 
javaly  i  (58,  4).     From  dzabali. 

Old  Spanish/  substituted  for  g  before  e,  i\ 
escojydos  i  (52,  14). 
jestos  i  (51,  19). 
lynaje  i  (57,  26)  ;  cf.  50,  2  lynage. 

Old  Spanish  /  =  Old  French  or  Provencal  dz  . 
joas  i  (52,  35  —joyas)',  see  Archiv  f.  lat.  Lexikographie,  II,  431. 
lysonjauan  i  (59,  36),  lysonjero  3  (55,  44;  56,  5). 
lysonjas  i  (59,  19). 
manjares  i  (56,  n). 

Latin  j  and  dj  (i.e.  dy)  gave  Old  Spanish  y : 
mayor  3  (51,  i  ;  etc.). 
ayuda  i  (55,  i). 
ayunasen  i  (57,  15). 

Latin  g  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e>  i) : 
gentes  i  (59,  n). 
gimiendo  i  (51,  8),  gemidos  2  (53,  19  ;  58,  23). 
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origynali  (53,37). 

rregir,  etc.,  rregidores  10  (53,  40  ;  54,  11.  6,  16,  27,  29,  31,  32  ;  55, 

2)  ;  p.  54,  1.  29  reguieres  must  be  erroneous. 
rrelygyosos  i  (57,  14).  * 

/!«7/q$70  2  (53,  9  ;  59,  14). 
Tcgilya  i  (51,  2). 
vyrgen  i  (54,  42). 
ymagynar  i  (55,  30). 

Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e,  i)  : 
muger  3  (52,  11.  31,  39  ;  54,  41). 
gelo  (52,  32). 

Latin  t'c  gave,  through  French  or  Proven9al  dz,  Old  Spanish  g. 
lynage  2  (50,  2). 
salvages  i  (52,  12). 

Old  Spanish  g  =  gu\ 

mager  2  (53,  36 ;  55,  24)  ;  cf.  51,  32  and  54,  39  maguer. 
segir,  etc.  6  (54,  11.  i,  9,  10,  33,  34;  55,  13). 

(H  )     Disputa  ( 1 5  th  century) . 
Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish/  : 

jamas  (III,  8,  etc.),  juraste,  justa  (XIV,  \),juzgar  (XIV,  $)Juysio 
(XVII,  i). 

Latin  cl  gave  Old  Spanish/: 
ojos  2  (II,  6,  etc.). 

Old  French  or  Provencal  dz  gave  Old  Spanish/: 
ereje  i  (stz.  Ill,  v.  5). 
joyas  (VII,  3). 

(/)     C.  &  E. 

Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish  *',  / : 
jaspes  i  (p.  513,  1.  10). 
jaymes  i  (443,  8). 
jesu  i  (452,  6),  iesu  2  (490,  11.  n,  18). 
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johan  2  (444,  25 ;  446,  12),  iohan  4  (446.  1 4  :  448, 11.  1 4,  1 7 
judgar,  etc.  12  (460,  9;  471,  3  ;  etc.),  iudgar  \  (490, 
juiziot)  (511,  24;  518,  14;  etc.). 
justifia,justifiero  8  (444,  9  ;  492,  30 ;  493,  i  ;  etc.). 
jurar  2  (446,  8;  491,  2). 

Latin   c'l  (and  t'l,  through  cl)  gave  Old  Spanish/: 

aparejar,  etc.  6  (460,  6 ;  474,  45  4§4,  13  5  S1^  22  ;  514,  11.  4,  8). 
avejas  i  (497,  12). 
^#w  i  (513,  5). 

<WZ<?>  2    (496,    15;    500,  28). 

grajas  i  (502,  20),  grajuelas  i  (502,  20). 

ojo  2  (464,  17;  472,  21). 

^z/^Vu*  i  (496,  26). 

//#iw  i   (497,   15)  =  *peduc'los;  see  Archil'  f.  lat.  Lexikographie, 

IV,  431- 

rest\r\ojos  i  (504,  i)  =  rastny'0s. 

trabajo,  trabajar  9  (443,  2  ;  etc.),  if  from  *  trabac'lum. 
vermejo  2  (502,  20;  509,  16). 

Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish/: 

consejo,  consejar,  etc.,  consejero  28  (445,  8  ;  462,  2  ;  etc.). 
coscojos  (=  cuscolium)  i  (509,  i). 
fijo,fija  68  (445,  5  ;  etc.). 
foja$  (489,  11.  ii,  13,  17)- 
mejorzi  (447,  13;  etc.). 

semejar,  semejanfa  43  (444»  29  i  454,  9  5  etc-)- 
sumurgujones  i  (504,  4).      From  *  submergulius. 
tajar,  etc.  3  (444,  11.  4,  6,  n). 
trabajo,  trabajar,  etc.  9  (443,  2  ;  etc),  if  from  *  trepalium. 

Arabic  glm  gave  Old  Spanish  j : 
aljofares  i  (513,  3)  =  al-dzohar. 
jaualies  i  (496,  1 1)  =  dzabali. 
naranjos  i  (509,  3)  =  narandz. 

Old  Spanish/  (a)  substituted  for^,  /)  : 

escqja  i   (465,  7),  escojan  i   (492,  8).     The  substitution  has  also 
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taken  place  before  e  in  escogen  i  (464,  6)  and  vejefio  i  (454,  15 
=  Vegetius). 

Basque  y  apparently  gave  Old  Spanish  j  \ 

guijas  i  (p.  513,  1.  8),  referred  by  Larramendi  to  Basque  eguiya.1 
An  old  Iberian  word  with  initial  y  might,  like  Latin  words  with 
initial  j,  have  given  an  Old  Spanish/,  but  one  with  intervocalic 
y  could  hardly  have-  produced  that  result. 

Latin  t'c  gave,  through  Old  French  or  Prove^al  dz,  Old  Spanish/: 
abantaja  i  (476,  20). 

Latin  dy  gave  Old  Spanish  j : 

enojo,  enojar  12  (p.  443,  11.  4,  19  ;  etc.). 

jornadas  i  (462,  31).  In  the  former  case  there  is  no  direct  Span- 
ish development  of  dz  from  intervocalic  dy,  which  could  regu- 
larly yield  only  y  in  Spain.  Enojo,  enojar  probably  show  the 
influence  of  ojo  (oculum),  as  Baist  suggests  (Grundriss^  I,  704). 
Jornada  may  be  a  loan-word ;  cf.  Grober  (Archiv  f.  lat.  Lexi- 
kographie,  VI,  385)  :  "  Da  im  Spanischen  deorsum  zu  yuso  wird, 
jam  zu  ya,  ist  es  zweifelhaft,  ob  span.  port.  Jornada  einheimisch 
ist.  Auch  fehlt  span.  port,  diurnus  selbst."  Meyer-Liibke's 
§  407  (Rom.  Gramm.,  I)  does  not  cover  this  case. 

Words  of  uncertain  source  : 

esmerejones  3  (501,  10;   502,  2  ;  504,  15).     See  Korting,  5265. 
sauejos  i  (496,  17).     See  Korting,  7349. 

Latin  j  (a,  o,  u)  gave  Old  Spanish  y : 

yazen  i  (503,  27),  mayor  46,  ayuda  6  (476,  11.  26,  27  ;  etc.),  ayun- 
tar  2  (449,  16  ;  467,  37),  ayuntamiento  i  (517,  27). 

Latin  g  gave  Old  Spanish  g (e,  i)  : 
angel  9  (470,  2;  etc.). 
argen  (=  argentum)  i  (516,  7). 
corregimiento  i  (514,  21). 
e\fi]ge*os  i  (445*  12). 


1  Larramendi,  Diccionario  del  Castellano,  Bascuence y  Latin  (1745)- 
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engendrar,  etc.  9  (482,  8  ;  etc.). 

general  i  (449,  19). 

gente  29. 

girifaltez  (501,  26;  504,  15). 

legitimo  i  (445,  5). 

logicos  i  (468,  13). 

virgen  i  (490,  12). 

Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e)  \ 

ageno  4  (491,  11.  9,  10,  22  ;  499,  17). 

gelo  (frequent). 

muger  2  (453,  9;  491,  9). 

Latin  t'c  gave,  through  Old  French  or  Provengal  dz,  Old  Spanish  <f(*): 

linage  2  (445,  5  ;  482,  28). 

Latin  vy  gave,  through  Old  French  or  Provencal,  Old  Spanish.^): 
ligero,  ligereza  n  (452,  15  ;  etc.).     The  regular  Spanish  develop- 
ment of  vy  is  y  :  hoy  a  =  foveam. 

Old  Spanish  g(e)  —  Old  Spanish /(#,  o)  : 

envege$e  i  (488,  21),  envegefen  i  (488,  20)  ;  cf.  513,  5  bicjos. 

(/)     Steinbuch. 
Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish/,  i: 
jafintoZ  (8,  23;  15,  9  ;  etc.). 

jaspe  5  (6,  11.  13,  14,  24;  7,  7  ;  27,  4),  iaspe  i  (7,  4)- 
Jesu  2  (9,  20;    12,  24). 
juntos  i  (5,  \$)Juntadas  i  (29,  27). 
Jupiter  i  (25,  19). 

iustas  i  (16,  9). 

Latin  c'l  gave  Old  Spanish/: 
abejas  i  (30,  27). 

anejo  'stale'  (*  anniculum)  i  (32,  24). 
aparejado  i  (6,  i). 

bermejo  2  (13,  7  ;  23,  9),  bermeio  i  (29,  i). 
espejo  i  (32,  6),  espeio  i  (30,  12). 
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ojo  13  (10,  26 ;  etc.),  oios  i  (8,  6). 
paja  13  (9,  11.  8,  23  ;  etc.). 
trabajo  5  (cf.  above,  p.  137). 
uiejas  i  (6,  2). 

Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish/,  * : 
despojos  i  (20,  1 8). 

foja  2  (5,  i;  n,  5). 
mejor  5  (6,  16  ;  etc.),  meior  i  (7,  17). 

semejar,  etc.,  semejable,  seme/an  fa  20  (4,  11.  5,  21  ;  etc.),  semeiable  6 
(5»  J3  5  7»  I2  5   28,  11.  i,  24,  27  ;   29,  9). 
5  (2,  24;  etc.). 


Old  French  or  Prove^al  dz  gave  Old  Spanish/: 
lisonjar  i  (9,  14). 
manjar  2  (26,  11.  7,  8). 

Anomalous  or  obscure : 

barajas  i  (13,  i). 

sobrepujar,  etc.  4  (5,  27  ;  9,  26 ;  10,  6;  23,  24).  If  the  basis  of 
this  verb  is  *  pulsiare,  then  it  is  our  first  example  of  the  confu- 
sion of  x  and/;  cf.  enpuxando,  etc.,  in  the  A.  J.  &  B}  The 
words  may  not  be  connected. 

Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish  y  : 

mayor  10,  yaziente  i  (10,  13);  ayudar,  etc.  10  (=  dj,  i.e.  dy), 
ayuntar  4  (25,  2  ;  10,4;  21,8;  25,9). 

Latin  g  gave  Old  Spanish  g  : 
caligine  i  (32,  15). 
egregia  2  (2,  7  ;  7,  13). 


1  See  above,  pp.  121  ff.,  and  below,  p.  146.  The  Estoria  de  los  quatro  doctores 
also  has  sobrepujar  and  sobrepujamiento,  p.  6,  1.  26;  14,  17  ;  37,  24;  etc.  Puxar, 
empuxar  =  iio  push,'  'urge':  sobrepujar  =  ' to  rise  above,'  'excel,'  'outbid' 
(used  intransitively  and  transitively).  The  words  seem  thus  to  stand  apart, 
and  sobrepujar  has  an  air  of  relationship  with  podium,  which  regularly  gave 
poyo  in  Spanish.  It  may  be  a  loan-word  pointing  to*podiare;  cf.  \\..poggio, 
poggiare,  Prov.  pueg,  pujar. 
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Egipto  i  (29,  10). 
engendrar,  etc.  17  (4,  12;  etc.). 
genero  9  (2,  29  ;  etc.). 
gente  i  (n,  13). 
£*»///*  i  (33,  19). 
fingidos  i  (22,  i). 
fulgente  i  (23,  29). 
geminis  i  (26,  12). 
German ia  2  (28,  11.  21,  27). 
legitimo  i  (30,  i). 
W4$7V0  9  (3,  9  ;  etc.). 

pungiendo  i  (31,  2)  ;  here  ;/£7  may  mean  n. 
region  4  (i,  4;  etc.). 
ymagenes  i  (32,  6). 

Latin  j(<?)  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e)  : 

magestad  i  (i,  9).     The  word,  not  entirely  suitable  to  the  context, 
may  be  a  mistake. 

Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e)  : 
gelo,  etc.  (regularly). 
muger  n  (6,  5  ;  etc.). 

Old  French  or  Proven9al  dz  (Latin  t'c,  vy)  gave  Old  Spanish  g : 
linage  4  (13,  14;   18,  13;  23,  5). 
mensagera  i  (25,  18). 
ligeroz  (i?»  I7  I   18,  18;   26,  19). 

Obscure  words : 

ligirio  3  (24,  11.  25,  27  ;   25,  12). 
lingite  2  (26,  11.  23,  24). 

(K)     Caza. 

Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish  /,  / : 
Johannete  i  (58,  3),  iohan  118  (2,  26;  etc.). 
judios  3  (i,  11.  14,  15  5  82>  J7)- 
>^«>j  i  (2,  9). 
judgaria  i  (13,  29). 
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junto  i  (79,  15). 
juncares  i  (83,  3). 

Latin  c'l  gave  Old  Spanish/: 

*£*>  3  (64>  11-  25,  26). 

aparejado  i  (75,  4). 

bermejo  3  (12,  20;   13,  26;  58,  20). 

conejos  i  (69,  10). 

cornejas  i  (6,  14). 

<7/0  22. 

0r<?/0  3  (n,  13  ;  57,  11.  27,  2<)),pestorejo  i  (12,  23). 
oueja  2  (60,  21  ;  62,  28). 
/#>  i  (18,  9). 
piojos  i  (47,  17). 
sortija  i  (49,  8). 
trabajar  5  (59,  24;  etc.). 
w#<?  2  (48,  9;  8  1,  8). 

vondejo  Q)  4  (63,  11.  12,  22  ;  64,  11.  i,  2)  =  *buticulum  under  influ- 
ence of  fundus,  *  fundiculum  (?). 

Latin  g'l  gave  Old  Spanish/: 
'  teja  i  (49,  i  ;  =  tegulam). 

Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish/  : 
consejo  i  (27,  14). 
fijo  7  (i,  2  ;  etc.). 
m'jor  75  (3,  23  ;  etc.). 
mojar  9  (27,  n  ;  etc.). 
semejar,  etc.  5  (35,  16  ;  etc.). 
sobrecejas  i  (12,  24). 
fo/rtr,  etc.  3  (32,  4;  etc.). 
trabajar  5  (59,  24;  etc.). 

2  (9,  13  ;   13,3;  =  *  iliatas). 


Arabic  gim  gave  Old  Spanish  /  : 

almarjal,  marjal  15  (40,  30;  41,  28;  68,  30;  70,  11.  2,  7,  12,  28, 
30  ;   72,   12  ;   75,    12  ;   76,   21  ;   78,   14  ;   79,  13  ;  83,  3  ;  84,  12). 
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Dozy  and  Engelmann,  s.v.  almarcha,  which  is  the  modern  form 
of  the  word,  give  the  source  al-tmirdz  '  meadow-land,'  '  field.' 
jauali  2  (69,  11.  n,  14)  ;  =  dzaball. 

Old  Spanish  j(a)  substituted  for  Old  Spanish  g(c,  i)  : 
acoja  i  (41,  28). 

Latin  t'c  gave,  through  Old  French  or  Provencal  dz,  Old  Spanish  j : 
auantaja  3  (42,  23  ;  43>  *  ;  85,  15). 
Icnguaje  i  (i,  8). 
plumaje  i  (8,  24;  cf.  plumage,  p.  4,  1.  14;  etc.). 

Latin  initial  g(a)  gave,  through  Old  French,  Old  Spanish/: 
jauola   i    (46,   1 5);  =  Lathi      gaveola;    see  Archiv  f.  lat.  Lexiko- 
graphie,  II,  435. 

Latin  by  gave,  through  Old  French  or  Provencal,  Old  Spanish  /,/: 
loma  i   (21,  25),  lonja  2   (49,  9)  ;  =  *  lumbeam;  see  Archiv  f.  lat. 
Lexikographie,  III,  517. 

Latin  dy,  perhaps  influenced  by  c'l,  gave  Old  Spanish/: 

enojar,  etc.  7  (15,  25  ;   19,  17  ;  etc.). 
Basque^  gave  Old  Spanish/: 

guyjas  i  (49,  25),  guyjuelas  i  (58,  18).     See  above,  p.  138. 

Words  of  uncertain  source : 

desgajar  2    (64,   18  ;    64,  20  ;  =  an  -aliare  verb  [?]).      See  Diez, 

Worterb.,  s.v.  get  jo. 
esmerejones  2   (43,   14;  67,  7;  see  Korting,  5265).     Here  are  to 

be  mentioned  a  number  of  place-names,   some  of  which   are 

very  likely  of  Arabic  origin: 
alualdejo  i  (74,  12). 
borjarraual  i  (88,  19). 
calataojar  2  (86,  17  ;  89,  10). 
cantalojas  i  (87,  14). 
cascajo  i  (83,  8). 
castillejo  i  (81,  23  ;  = -iculum  (?). 
finojosa  4  (77,  11.  14,  20,  24,  28). 
jaualera  2  (84,  11.  21,  22). 
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montaluanejo  i  (77,  14). 
ojuelo  i  (74,  n). 
oradejo  i  (86,  i). 
parejuela  i  (73,  10). 
sorrajo  i  (72,  14). 
to/02  (73,  10 ;  88,  29). 
tajuna  i  (89,  8). 
vilarejo  i  (76,  18). 

Latin  j  or  dy  gave  Old  Spanish  y : 
mayor  22. 

yazen  3  (35,  30;  36,  11.  i,  26). 
ayudar,  etc.  4  (42,  25  ;  42,  29  ;  7,  24 ;  33,  4 ;  =  dy). 

Latin  g  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e,  i )  : 
acoger  i  (25,  9). 
Cartagena  6  (70,  6  ;  etc.). 
engendra  i  (54,  8). 
gente  10  (16,  8;  etc.). 
girifalte  24  (4,  10  ;  etc.). 
logica  i  (i,  9). 
theologia  i  (i,  9). 

Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e) : 
gelo,  etc.  regularly. 

Arabic  glm  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e,  i)  : 
algibe  i  (79,  10)  =  al-dzub  'a  well.' 
The  place-name  Algeziella  (p.  88,  1.  27)  may  also  be  Arabic. 

Old  French  or  Provencal  dz  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e)  : 

ligero,  ligereza  18  (5,  15  ;  etc.). 
monger  (74,  12;  77,  3). 
plumage  16  (4,  14;  etc.). 

Old  Spanish  g(e)  used  with  the  value  of  gu(e,  i)  : 

alberge  (from  albergar)  i  (35,  27),  liege  2  (23,  20  ;   25,  23  ;  cf.  33, 
7  llegue),llegen  i  (83,  icj),longen  i  (10,  2cj),  JRodriges  i  (42,  17)- 
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(Z)     A.J.&B. 
Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish/: 

jamas  5  (355,  44;  etc.). 
j'esu  2  (332,  32  ;  358,  3),  lesu  63. 
subjetos  i  (385,  9). 

josafat  i  (332,  31),  losaphat,  losafat  127. 
Indies  3  (371,  11.  i,  2,  13). 

jugando  i  (376,  32),  >^  3  (335,  31  ;  349,  4;  381,  8). 
juntaron  i  (386,  21). 
/»///<?r  3  (369,  11.  33,  35,  36). 
jurar  2  (388,  18  ;  389,  ^juramento  i  (354,  32). 
justo  7  (345,  ii  ;  etc.),/wjrty/0  5  (352,  41  ;  etc.). 
/wj'«0  4  (336>  3  i  etc.),>s£ttr  3  (344,  38  ;  etc.). 
With  390,  31  ajuntaua,  377,  2  ajuntamiento,  cf.  the  regular  forms 
with.)',  ayuntar,  ayuntamiento  335,  23  ;  336,  22  ;  338,  4;  etc. 

Latin  c'l  gave  Old  Spanish/: 

aparajar,  aparejar,  etc.,  14  (338,  42  ;  etc.). 
°j°  36  (336,  29  ;  etc.). 
ore/a  10  (341,  21  ;  etc.). 
oveja  7  (347,  26  ;  etc.). 
trabajar  41. 

O)  vejez,  etc.  61. 

3  (357,  9  ;  379,  12  ;  389,  43). 


Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish  /,  /  : 

a/o  i  (370,  41). 
cerrajas  i  (343,  24). 

consejo,  consejero,  consejar  51  (332,  20  ;  etc.). 
despojar,  etc.  4  (338,  39  ;  etc.). 
fijo,fija  146. 

»  2  (375,  17;  379,  16). 
me/or  10  (335,  21). 
mojaua  i  (394,  30). 
mortaja  i  (387,  29). 
pegujar  i  (344,  25). 
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rremasajas  i  (347,  17  ;  =  *  rema(n)salias). 
semejar,  etc.  57. 
somorguia  i  (355,  32). 
tajar,  etc.  19. 
trabajar,  etc.  41. 

Latin  g(^)  gave  Old  Spanish  j(e)  : 
jesto  i  (377,  i). 

Old  French  or  Provengal  dz  gave  Old  Spanish/: 
mensajero  2  (335,  26;   360,  31). 
manjar%  (348,  27  ;  etc.). 

Latin  dy  influenced  by  c'l  gave  Old  Spanish/: 
enoja  i  (380,  15). 

Anomalous  and  obscure  : 

baraja  i  (356,  36).     See  Diez,  Worterb.,  I,  baro ;  Du  Cange,  bar- 

reiare. 
sobrepujar  5  (354,38;  355>38;  356>  29  5  359»  38  i  387>  ^3)  5  see 

above,  p.  140,  n.  i. 
tarajado  i  (357,  8). 

1  ,atin  j  gave  Old  Spanish  y  : 

ayuda,  ayudar,  etc.  (350,  11.  10,  13,  14;  etc.). 

ayunar  2   (348,  28  ;  357,  36  ;  =  *  jajunare;  see  Archiv  f.  lat.  Lexi- 

kographie,  III,  141. 

ayuntar(ss$,  23;  336,  22;  etc.;  =  dy). 
mayor,  mayoral  19. 
yazida,  yazer  4  (363,  37  ;  369,  2  ;  377,  7  ;  388,  36). 

Latin  g  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e,  i)  : 
angel,  angilical  5  (335,  7  ;  etc.). 
astrologia  2  (337,  u  ;  361,  i). 
diligenfia,  diligentemente  9  (340,  23  ;  etc.). 
Egipto,  Egipfiano  3  (333,  34 ;  etc.). 
tmagen,  ymagen  6  (344,  16;  etc.). 
engendrar,  generation  12  (337,  19  ;  etc.). 
engenio  2  (339,  33  ;  355,  9). 
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escoger,  etc.  15  (340,  22  ;  etc.). 

enangelio,  euangelizar  7  (355,  4). 

gcla  (=gelat)  i  (369,  10). 

gcmir,  gimiento  6  (341,  10;  etc.). 

gente  7  (335,  6;  etc.),  gentiles  i  (371,  n  ;  etc.). 

magico  4  (374,  26  ;  etc.). 

negligentei  (342,  8 ;  etc.). 

rcfugio  2  (366,  ii  ;  391,  15). 

rreligion,  etc.  5  (337,  9  ;  etc.). 

rresurgiendo  i  (344,  36),  rresurgio  i  (371,  17). 

rrifrigerio  4  (353,  30  ;  etc.). 

sagitario  2  (345,  20  ;  345,  22). 

silegismos  i  (372,  5). 

vnigenito  5  (344,  7  ;  etc.). 

vigilias  i  (348,  31). 

virgen  4  (344,  34;  etc.). 

Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e)  : 

ageno,  agenar  5  (357,  3  ;  358,  26  ;  etc.). 

gelo  (339,  39  ;  etc.). 

muger,  moger,  mugier,  mogier  23  (334,  4;  343,  13  ;  etc.). 

Old  French  or  Provencal  dz  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e)  : 
ligero  2  (389,  25  ;  393,  26). 
linage  9  (344,  29  ;  347,  3  ;  etc.). 
menge  (=  medicus)  6  (337,  40  ;  338,  36 ;  etc.). 
monge  19  (332,  16  ;  etc.). 

Old  Spanish  g(e,  i)  used  with  the  value  of  gu(e,  i)  : 

enbarge  i  (393,  12)  ;  enbriagez  i  (390,  23  ;  cf.  370,  20  enbHagtt 
enuergen$en  i  (391,  20)  ;  liege  i  (364,  19  ;  cf.  366,  28  alleguefi)  : 
plogiere  i  (353,  27),  plogieron  i  (379,  28);  magcr  7  (371,  n  ; 
etc. ;  cf.  378,  9  and  393,  34  maguer)  ;  sygimiento  i  (333,  ig),per- 
sigimos  i  (337,  9),  persigido  i  (338,  8),  segieron  i  (357,  26), 
sigieres  i  (357,  27),  segimiento  i  (360,  40),  scgiente  i  (363,  24), 
sygiente  i  (366,  20),  segid  i  (389,  23),  segian  i  (390,  n),  cf.  338, 
42,  etc.  seguir. 
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(M)     Laberinto  (end  of  i6th  and  beginning  of  lyth  centuries) : 
Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish/,  /: 

injuria  i  (43,  39)- 

lacinto  i  (19,  4). 

jaque  (=  Jacob)  i  (61,  15). 

jamas  6  (22,  31  ;  etc.). 

lesus  4  (56,  69). 

luana  4  (9,  i  ;  etc.). 

juego  2  (60,  n  ;  74,  V)Jugando  i  (74,  7). 

juncos  2  (21,  2  ;  62,  61). 

juntar,  etc.  6  (7,  40  ;  etc.). 

/»rar,  etc.  6  (no.  7,  11.  6,  9  ;  etc.),  juramento  3  (49,  61  ;  55,  26; 

59»  33)»  iuramento  i  (27,  61). 
justa  i  (48,  33),  zftr/af  i  (29,  17),  injusto  i  (42,  18),  ajusto  i  (45, 

18). 
juyzio  i  (49,  4$),juetes  i  (21,  i)Juzgar  3  (51,  5  ;  etc.). 

Latin  c'l  gave  Old  Spanish/: 

abrojos  (=  aperi  oculos)  i  (16,  7). 

0^>  2  (20,  37  ;   72,  48). 

aparejar  i  (34,  3). 

callejon  i  (62,  16). 

espejo  2  (23,  26 ;  67,  24). 

0/0,  4/20/0,  antojar,  etc.  regularly. 

jte/tf  i  (6 1,  12). 

pettejo  i  (43,  59). 

trabajo  2  (28,  12  ;  29,  12). 

vujo  2  (46,  4;  72,  10). 

Latin  g'l  gave  Old  Spanish/: 

quajadas  i  (36,  58)  from  *coagulatas. 

reja  3  (no.  60,  vv.  14,  50,  54)  from  regulam;  cf.  no.  14, 1.  16  rexas, 

which  shows  x  and  /  confounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  iyth 

century. 

Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish/: 
ceja  5  (48,  23  ;  etc.). 
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eonsejos  i  (56,  64). 
despojos2  (ii,  9;  53,  17). 
///>,  ///>  6  (56,  9  ;  etc.). 
hoja  3  (26,  21  ;  etc.). 
me/or  7  (3,  38). 
mortaja  i  (25,  17). 
remojado  i  (74,  17). 
trabajo  2. 

Arabic  gim  gave  Old  Spanish/,  /: 
aljofar  i  (31,  24)  =  al-dzohar. 
jar r os  i  (36,  52)  =  dzarra. 
jauali  i  (40,  38),  iauali  i  (40,  49). 

Cf.  the  place-name  Aranjuez  (64,  8)  and  the  name  of  the  river 
Tejo  5  (23,  4;  etc.),  Tajo  2  (29,  48  ;  39,  6). 

Arabic  yay  gave  Old  Spanish/ : 

jazmin  4  (9,  5  ;  16,  8 ;  31,  6  ;  68,  24:  Dozy  and  Engelmann, 
p.  291  :  "  De  1'arabe-persan  ..."  (ydfemin).  The  word  must 
have  entered  Spanish  early  enough  for  Arabic  initial^  to  receive 
the  treatment  of  Latin  initial/. 

Old  Spanish  j(o)  substituted  for^,  /)  : 
finjo  i  (38,  20)  ;  cf.  no.  19,  v.  2^fingido. 

Latin  dy  under  the  influence  of  c'l  gave  Old  Spanish/: 
enojar,  etc.  7  (2,  vv.  27,  28;   n,  18;  etc.). 

Old  French  or  Provencal  dz  gave  Old  Spanish/ : 
jar  dines  i  (64,  19). 
joyas  2  (72,  vv.  15,  51). 
lisonjas  i  (57,  19). 
mensajeros  i  (60,  31). 

Old  Spanish/  and  x  confused  : 
pajares  i  (48,  26;  cf.  no.  49,  v.  \qpaxarillos). 

Just  as  x  appeared  for /in  rexas,j  now  appears  for  x  in  pajares. 
Conventional  rules  of  orthography  have  kept  the  two  signs  rigidly 
apart,  even  in  this  late  text,  but  it  is  evident  that  /  and  .v  now 
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denote  the  same  or  a  very  similar  sound,  or  they  could  not  be  con- 
founded in  these  two  words.  In  them  j  seems  to  have  lost  its 
dental  element  and  its  voiced  quality,  so  that  it  has  become  merely 
s,  a  sound  which  Old  Spanish  had  regularly  expressed  by  x. 

Words  of  obscure  origin : 

arrojo  2  (no.  45,  vv.  27,  31).  In  Romania,  XII,  108,  Cuervo  says 
that  this  verb  does  not  appear  in  Castilian  before  the  i6th  cen- 
tury, and  is  probably  a  loan-word  from  Catalan  arruxar  — 
*  arroscidare.  Grober  notes  this  explanation,  without  dissenting 
from  it,  in  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  VIII,  319.  If  the  proposed 
source  is  to  be  accepted,  the  form  arrojo  is  another  example  of 
the  confusion  of  x  and/. 
barajas  i  (36,  26).  See  Diez  and  Du  Cange  as  above,  p.  146. 

Latin  j  gave  Old  Spanish  y  : 

mayor  7  (7,  30;  etc),  Troy  a  i  (7,  19),  ayudar,  etc.  7  (2,  18  ;  etc.  ; 
=  dy). 

Latin  g  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e,  i )  : 
afligir  3  (17,  18  ;  etc.). 
angel  3  (4,  21  ;  etc.). 
eager,  etc.  17  (9,  38;  etc.). 
engendra  2  (25,  u  ;  64,  13). 
fingido  i  (19,  24). 
gente  i  (12,  29). 
gigante  2  (33,  29;  48,  16). 
giron  i  (25,  22). 

imagen,  imaginar  6  (25,  12  ;  etc.). 
legitimo  i  (29,  39). 
margen  i  (17,  2). 
regidas  i  (41,  2). 
region  2  (25,  30;  43,  19). 
virgen  2  (56,  50;  72,  17). 

Latin  ly  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e)  : 
ageno  n  (4,  12  ;  etc.). 
5  (55,  13  ;  etc.). 
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Latin  j(e)  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e)  : 
magestad  i  (36,  42). 

sugeto,  sugetar  7  (i,  20;  etc.).  Such  cases  as  these  evidence  the 
tendency  to  restrict  the  use  of/  to  the  position  before  a,  o,  u. 

Old  French  or  Provencal  dz  gave  Old  Spanish  g(e)  : 

estrangero  i  (17,  4);  cf.  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  512. 
lenguage  i  (65,  51). 

Words  of  uncertain  source  or  anomalous  in  form : 

Argel  2  (no.  34,  v.  5,  6). 

Mongibelo  i  (24,  54). 

Genifao  i  (74,  6). 

giuao  i  (74,  38).     Is  it  the  Spanish  gibado  ? 

zelogias  3  (14,  vv.  20,  25  ;  36,  30)  ;  cf.  Cid,  vv.  2239,  224i  eclegia 
(cf.  Menendez  Pidal's  ed.,  p.  69,  n.  4).  Baist  (Grundriss,  I, 
703)  sees  in  such  cases  a  late  popular  treatment  of  -sy-.  For 
zelogia  we  may  also  take  into  account  the  influence  of  teologia 
and  the  like  forms. 

CONCLUSION. 

X,  on  the  one  side,  and  j,  g(e,  i)  on  the  other,  are  seen  to  have 
been  strictly  kept  asunder,  except  in  some  very  few  instances  in  our 
latest  text  (beginning  of  i7th  century).      Their  sources  are  also 
entirely  distinct. 
X  represents 

Latin  (Gk.)  x, 

Latin  sty, 

Latin  ssy  (psy), 

Arabic  sin, 

Latin  x  introduced  into  the  prefix  in(s)-  through  confusion 

with  ex-, 
Old  French  or  Prove^al  final  z(ge).     Apparently  also,  in  a 

few  cases, 

Latin  sc(*,  /),  and  possibly 
Latin  scy, 
Latin  initial  S  with  a  probable  Arabic  influence  upon  the  sound. 
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Rejected  sources  are  Latin  ps,  sy,  t'l,  d'l. 
/  represents 
Latin  j,1 
Latin  ly, 
Latin  c'l  and  g'l, 
Arabic  gim, 
Arabic  initial  yay, 

Old  French  or  Provengal  dz,  and  is  substituted  for  Old  Span- 
ish g(e,  i)  before  #,  0,  «,  and  very  rarely  before  e  (jesto). 

G(e,  i )  represents  a  number  of  the  same  sources  : 
Latin  g(e,  /)  in  learned  forms, 
Latin  ly(e,  /), 
Arabic  gim, 

Old  French  or  Provengal  dz,  and  is  substituted  for  Old  Span- 
ish j  before  *?,  i. 

The  voiceless  palatal  s  value  of  x  admits  of  no  doubt.  In  tran- 
scribed documents  it  is  denoted  by  Arabic  and  Hebrew  sin.  Simi- 
larly in  the  Vocabulista  of  Pedro  de  Alcala  and  in  the  Astronomia 
of  Alfonso  el  Sabio,  it  is  itself  used  to  represent  sin.  The  gramma- 
rians cited  by  Cuervo  (Revue  hispanique,  II,  53  f.)  liken  its  sound  to 
that  of  the  Italian  sc  before  *,  /  and  that  of  the  French  ch.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  i6th  century  Cardinal  Cisneros  wrote  Xebres  for 
Chievres  and  much  later  Quevedo  still  wrote  Xatillon  for  Chatillon. 
So  also  Avila  y  (Jufiiga  employed  x  to  represent  the  sound  of  Ger- 
man sch  in  Xuarezbalt  =  Schwarzwald,  Xertel  =  Schartlin,  Xneiberg 
=  Schneeberg.  The  French  Quichotte  and  the  Italian  Chisciotte  still 
retain  the  old  pronunciation.2  Of  a  piece  with  the  grammatical 
notices  excerpted  by  Cuervo  is  the  passage  of  the  'EAA^wcr/Aos  of  the 
Italian  scholar  Canini  (1521-1557),  cited  by  Havet  in  Romania,  IV, 
461,  apropos  of  Joret's  arguments  on  the  value  of  x  (see  Du  C  dans 
les  langues  romanes,  pp.  213  ff.)  :  "  Hispani  x  pronunciant  vt  sc,  exem- 
plo,  xabon  vt  si  scriberetur  escemplo,  sciabon" 


1  See  p.  128,  note  i. 

2  Cf.  also  the  Chimtne  of  Corneille's  Cid,  and  the  English  sherry  (=  Old  Span- 
ish Xeres). 
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Some  interesting  American  testimony  to  the  Old  Spanish  s  value 
of  x  should  not  be  overlooked.  R.  Lenz  (Ztschr.f.  rom.  /'////.,  XVI  I, 
189)  remarks  as  follows:  "Die  heutige  scharfe  Unterscheidung  von 
nur  zwei  .r-lauten,  namlich  0  (stimmloser  interdentaler  Reibelaut)  und 
s  (stimmloser  meist  apicosupraalveolarer  Reibelaut)  ist  nach  meiner 
Ueberzeugung  sehr  jung  und  verdankt  ihre  von  Castilien  ausgehende 
Verbreitung  iiber  das  ganze  Konigreich  wohl  lediglich  dem  Schul- 
unterricht.  .  .  .  Nach  alle  dem  ist  es  nurdurch  steten  Zusammen- 
hang  mit  dem  Mutterlande,  vor  allem  durch  den  Zuzug  von  Beamten 
und  Missionaren  erklarlich,  dass  iiberhaupt  das  Spanische  in  Ame- 
rika  wesentlich  dieselbe  Entwicklung  genommen  hat  wie  auf  dem 
europaischen  Festlande ;  ich  denke  hierbei  insbesondere  an  die  Ent- 
wicklung des  modernen  jota  (V)  aus  dem  im  Amerikanischen  des  16. 
und  vielleicht  noch  des  17.  Jhs.  (wenigstens  seiner  ersten  Jahrzehnte) 
vielfach  nachweisbaren  s,  von  dem  sich  jedoch,  soweit  mir  bis  jetzt 
bekannt,  heute  im  Amerikanospanischen  keine  Reste  mehr  finden." 

To  similar  evidence  based  upon  Mexican  peculiarities  my  attention 
has  been  called  by  Professor  Sheldon,  who  had  prepared  a  note  upon 
the  subject  several  years  before  the  appearance  of  Lenz's  article  on 
South  American  peculiarities.  W.  von  Humboldt,  Ueber  die  Verschie- 
denheit  des  menschlichen  Sprachbaues  (ed.  of  Berlin,  1876),  Vol.  II, 
p.  176,  note,  states  that  in  the  native  Mexican  he  found  the  word 
for  Castile  written  Caxtil,  and  in  the  related  Cora  speech  the  Spanish 
pesar  represented  by  pexuvi.  The  pronunciation  of  the  x  he  found 
to  be  that  of  "  ein  starker  Zischlaut,  wenn  sich  auch  nicht  genau 
angeben  lasst,  in  welchem  Grade  derselbe  sich  unserem  sch  nahert." 
This  use  of  x  with  the  value  of  s  can  be  due  only  to  its  adoption 
as  a  sign  for  the  native  sound  at  a  time  when  this  Spanish  letter  had 
that  same  value.  Humboldt's  statement  is  supported  by  the  affirma- 
tion of  F.  Pimentel,  in  his  Cuadro  descriptive  y  comparative  de  las 
lenguas  indigenas  de  Mexico  (Mexico,  1862),  p.  165,  that  in  the  native 
Mexican,  that  is,  the  Nahuatl  or  Aztec,  "  la  x  suena  como  sh  inglesa 
6  ch  francesa."  Compare  this  remark  from  the  extract  on  the  lan- 
guage of  Texas  (El  texano  6  coahuilteco),  which  Pimentel  takes  from 
the  Manual  para  administrar  los  santos  sacramentos  of  the  Padre  B. 
Garcia  (Mexico,  1760)  :  "  La  s  y  h  asf  (sh)  juntas,  indica  que  no  se 
pronuncia  la  s  como  en  nuestro  castellano  :  sino  encorvando  y  enco- 
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giendo  la  punta  de  la  lengua  para  que  no  suene  como  s  sola ;  y  has- 
tara  que  se  pronuncie  como  la  x  en  latin,  cuando  decimos  xaverius" 
(Pimentel,  I.e.,  II,  411). 

The  composite  nature  of/,  g(e,  *),  as  a  voiced  dental  stop  +  a 
voiced  palatal  sibilant,  is  made  patent  by  the  fact  that  in  transcrip- 
tion it  is  rendered  by  Arabic  g tm  and  Hebrew  gimel  or  zayin  (each 
with  a  diacritic)  all  apparently  meaning  dz.  If  the  modern  guttural 
pronunciation  of  /,  g(e,  i)  had  existed  in  the  time  of  Alcala,  he 
would  not  have  been  obliged  to  invent  a  sign  whereby  to  convey  the 
sound  of  Arabic  ghain  (=  x),1  so  that  Araujo's  argument  for  the 
antiquity  of  the  present  pronunciation  (F.  Araujo,  Estudios  de  Fone- 
tika  kastetana,  Santiago  de  Chile,  1894,  p.  59)  cannot  be  sustained. 
Alcala  regularly  employs  /,  g(e,  z)  to  transcribe  glm.  As  Cuervo 
notes,2  the  grammarians  Valdes  (circa  1540),  Ulloa  (1553),  and  Casas 
(1570)  compare  /,  g(e,  i)  to  the  Italian  g(e,  /');  the  Vtil  y  breve 
institution  (1555)  asserts  an  equivalence  with  the  French  j,  the 
Gramatica  de  la  lengua  vulgar  de  Espana  (1559)  with  both  the 
French  /,  g(e,  /)  and  the  Italian  g(e,  z).  It  has  been  seen  above 
that/  and  g(e,  i)  represent  a  /,  g(e,  i)  of  loan-words  from  France, 
probably  taken  into  Spanish  at  a  time  when  the  borrowed  sound 
was  still  dz.  Old  French  dz  became  z  in  the  i3th  century  (Suchier, 
Grundriss,  I,  586),  so  that,  in  Old  French  words  adopted  after  that 
time,  /,  g(e,  /)  could  represent  only  an  original  z.  In  its  native 
words,  however,  Spanish  must  have  been  more  tenacious  of  the 
dental  element  in  dz  than  French  was,  since,  in  the  voiceless  form 
of  this  sound,  ts  (written  ch),  it  still  keeps  the  dental. 

Certainly  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  the  confusion 
of  x  and/,  g(e,  i)  began,  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  the  latter  sound, 
which  lost  both  its  voiced  quality  and  its  stop  element,  and  thereby 
became  jr.  Whether  the  unvoicing  preceded  the  loss  of  the  stop, 
or  vice  versa,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  with  absolute  certainty. 
Assuming  that  Spanish  favored  the  retention  of  dental  sounds,  as  it 


1  See  Cuervo,  I.e.,  p.  54 ;  Diez,  Gramm.  (Fr.  trans.),  I,  306;  W.  Sander,  Ztschr. 
f.  rom.  Phil.,  XIII,  320;  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  Glossaire,  p.  16. 

2  Revue  hispanique,  II,  55. 
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has  done  in  the  case  of  ch  =  ts,  and  that  it  early  showed  its  very 
marked  repugnance  for  voiced  sibilants,  we  might  consider  the  devel- 
opment to  be  dz-ts-s.  But,  proceeding  on  this  theory,  we  should 
expect  to  find  some  confusion  of  a  written  /,  g(e,  /),  having  the  tran- 
sition value  ts,  with  the  written  ch  =  ts.  No  such  confusion  occurs, 
however.  On  the  contrary,  Cornu  (Romania,  X,  588  f.)  cites  rhymes 
from  Gil  Vicente  and  Camoens  tending  to  show  an  equivalence  of 
Spanish/  and  Portuguese  j  =  z  in  the  i6th  century,  which  would 
imply  the  development  dz-z-s.'1  As  intervocalic  s  was  probably  voiced 
as  late  as  1492,  when  the  Jews  were  exiled,  the  general  unvoicing  of 
sibilants  can  hardly  have  taken  place  before  the  beginning  of  the 
1 6th  century,  and  therefore,  considering  this  rhyme  evidence,  it 
seems  fair  to  assume  that,  in  this  particular  sibilant,  the  stop  ele- 
ment was  lost  before  the  voiced  nature  of  the  sound  disappeared. 
The  latter  assumption  squares  well  with  the  fact  that  in  the  i6th 
century/  and  x  (=  s)  were  confused,  while  j  and  ch  (=  ts)  were  not 
then  or  at  any  time  confused.2 

From  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  on,  the  grammarians  caution 
the  careful  against  the  confusion  of  x  and  j,  g(e,  /'),  and  thus  bear 
testimony  to  the  great  resemblance,  if  not  complete  identity  of  the 
sounds  indicated  by  these  letters.  See  Cuervo  (I.e.,  pp.  56  ff.)  for 
an  excellent  exposition  of  the  grammatical  evidence.3  Salazar 
(1622),  Minsheu  (1623),  and  Franciosini  (1638)  ascribe  toy,  g(e,  i) 
the  value  of  Fr.  ch,  Eng.  sh,  and  It.  see,  sci,  and  assert  the  entire 
equivalence  of/,  g(e,  /),  and  x.  Though  unnecessary,  the  following 
notes  may,  for  completeness'  sake,  be  added  to  Cuervo's  citations. 

R.  Percyuall,  Bibliotheca  Hispanica  (London,  1591):  "/.  Some- 
what like  the  French  in  Desja,  joieux,  jouer,  but  best  like  the  Hebrew 
\_sm~]  with  his  point  on  the  right  horn,  or  sh  in  English,  as  ojo,  osho, 
Hijo,  hisko,  howbeit  the  Andaluz  doth  pronounce  it  rather  like  zh,  as 


1  Cf.  Ztschr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  VI,  484.    The  value  of  the  rhyme-test  depends  upon 
the  assumption  that,  in  the  i6th  century,  Portuguese/  meant  I. 

2  Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  652,  maintains  this  development:  ly-y-g-z-z-s 
[not  quite  clear]. 

3  Cuervo,  I.e.,  p.  58,  has  also  demonstrated  the  gradual  confounding  of  x  and/, 
by  means  of  the  rhyme-test. 
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ozho,  hizho."  ...  "  X.  Like  the/,  the  affinitie  being  so  great  as  the 
one  is  often  written  for  the  other,  Kara,  shara,  Lexia  leshia,  Quexar, 
keshar." 

L.  Owen,  The  Key  of  the  Spanish  Tongue  (London,  1605)  :  "  G. 
This  letter  is  sounded  (if  e  or  /  immediately  followe)  as  gh  in  English, 
especially  as  in  the  word  naught,  example,  viergen,  a  virgin,  sound 
it  as  if  it  were  written  vierghen;  for  the  stranger  findeth  great  diffi- 
cultie  in  the  sounding  of  this  letter  before  e  or  i.  For  it  is  to  be 
pronounced  in  the  throate,  as  the  auncient  Brittaines  pronounce  ch ; 
as  by  the  word  goch  may  appeare,  or  as  the  Dutchmen  sound  ch,  as 
nacht  for  night,  and  finally  you  may  sound  it  as  the  Greeke  \. 
Some  men  do  sound  this  letter,  when  it  is  written  before  e  or  i,  as  sh 
in  English,  wherein  they  greatly  erre.  Neuertheless,  they  that  can- 
not frame  their  tongues  to  the  pronounciation  of  this  letter,  in  such 
sort  as  I  haue  heretofore  declared,  must  needs  pronounce  it  (when  it 
is  written  before  e  or  *)  as  sh  in  English."  .  .  .  "J  larga.  It  is 
sounded  like  the  letter  g,  being  ioined  with  e  or  i,  of  the  which  I 
haue  made  mention  before."  ...  "  X.  As  I  haue  shewed  you  how 
to  sound  j  larga,  or  g  (when  it  is  written  before  e  or  /),  so  you  must 
sound  this  letter  before  or  after  any  vowel ;  example,  abaxo,  belowe, 
roxo,  red.  Sound  abacho  as  the  auncient  Brittaines  or  Dutchmen 
do." 

J.  Minsheu,  The  Guide  into  the  Tongves  (London,  1617):  "  G. 
Litera  muta  est,  et  duplicem  habet  pronuntiationem,  ante  a,  o  et  u 
pronunciatur  vt  Gabriel,  Gorgias,  Gula,  ante  e  et  i  vt  Gal. :  ch,  Ital. : 
sc,  Ang.  :  sh."  .  .  .  "J  jota,  aut/  consonans  confunditur  cum  x  et^ 
et  pronunciatur  vt  Gal.  :  ch,  Ital. :  sc,  Angl. :  sh"  .  .  .  "  X  pronun- 
ciatur vt  j  jota,  id  est  j  consonante  ac  etia  Hispani  scribunt  /  jota 
pro  x  et  x  pro//0/#." 

Owen,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  iyth  century,  finds  no  dif- 
ference in  sound  between/,  g(e,  i),  and  x,  and  declares  them  to  be 
properly  pronounced  as  the  guttural  x,  viciously  as  the  palatal  s. 
Other  testimony  to  the  guttural  sound,  dating  from  a  few  years  later 
than  Owen's,  is  furnished  by  G.  Schopp,  Institution's  grammaticae 
latinae  (1629),  pp.  169,  186;  Doergank,  Institutiones  in  linguam  his- 
panicam  (1614)  ;  Sumeran,  Thesaurus  linguarum  (Ingolstadt,  1626)  ; 
Carlos  Mulerio,  Linguae  hispanicae  compendiosa  institutio  (Leyden, 
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1636),  all  mentioned  by  Cuervo  (I.e.,  pp.  59,  60).  Thus,  from  the 
statements  of  these  writers,  it  is  plain  that  by  the  beginning  of  the 
1 7th  century  the  modern  guttural  stage  had  been  well  established, 
although  the  conservatism  of  grammarians,  who  are  seldom  prone  to 
welcome  and  record  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  innovation,  led 
many  still  to  style  /,  g(e,  /'),  and  x  palatal  sibilants.  The  new  pro- 
nunciation must  have  begun  at  least  several  decades  before  the  end 
of  the  1 6th  century.  In  fact,  Velasco,  Orthographia  y  Pronuncia- 
tion Castdlana  describes,  as  early  as  1582,  what  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a  guttural  sound :  "  Formase  [la  g~\  con  el  medio  de  la 
lengua  inclinada  al  principio  del  paladar,  no  apegada  a  dl  ni  arri- 
mada  a  los  dientes,  que  es  como  los  estrangeros  la  pronuncian.  .  .  . 
La  voz  castellana  [de  la  x~\  es  como  la  de  la  g,  pero  mas  denso  y 
metido  a  la  garganta,  es  de  las  consonantes  semivocales,"  etc.  (see 
Diez,  Gramm.  French  trans.,  I,  344;  Vifiaza,  Biblioteca,  etc.,  col. 
1159;  Cuervo,  I.e.,  pp.  6cx  56). 

The  method  by  which  the  palatal  sibilant  became  a  guttural  is  not 
entirely  clear.  Schuchardt,  Die  Cantes  flamencos  (Ztschr.  f.  rom. 
Phil.,  V,  249  ft. ;  see  esp.  p.  315)  says  :  "  Das  neuspan.  x  =  altspan.  s 
darf  man  nicht  als  ein  Beispiel  von  Stellenvertauschung  anfiihren ; 
s  ist  ein  guttural-dentaler  Laut,  dessen  Natur  freilich  noch  nicht  voll- 
standig  aufgehellt  ist ;  indem  die  dentale  Enge  gelost  wird,  bleibt 
der  gutturale  Reibelaut  iibrig."  On  the  essential  characteristics  of 
i,  compare  Storm,  Englische  Philologie,  26.  ed.,  p.  72. 

Meyer-Liibke,  Gramm.,  I,  §  652,  apparently  holds  the  same 
opinion  as  Schuchardt :  "  Der  Uebergang  von  s  [i.e.  apparently  i] 
zu  k  [i.e.  x]  ist  leicht  erklarlich,  er  beruht  auf  einer  Senkung  der 
Zungenspitze,  wodurch  die  dentale  Enge  gelost  wird." 

But  it  is  doubtful  that  a  mere  sinking  of  the  point  of  the  tongue 
constituted  the  whole  process  in  the  change  of  s  to  a  distinct  gut- 
tural. Notwithstanding  Schuchardt's  contention  it  seems  necessary 
to  affirm  an  appreciable  recession  of  the  place  of  articulation.  This, 
at  any  rate,  is  what  W.  Sander  has  assumed  (Ztschr.  f.  rom.  PhiL, 
XIII,  320):  "Die  Entstehung  des  jetzigen  Reibelautes  aus  dem 
Zischlaut  erklart  sich  also  durch  eine  Senkung  der  Zungenspitze, 
durch  welche  die  vordere  Enge  und  damit  das  characteristische 
Gerausch  dieses  Zischlautes  verschwand.  Im  Laufe  der  Zeit  ist 
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dann  die  Artikulationsstelle  noch  etwas  welter  nach  hinten  geriickt," 
etc.  Down  into  the  present  century,  x  continued  to  be  used,  by  the 
side  of  j  and  g(e,  z),  as  a  guttural  sign.  Since  1815,  however,  and 
in  obedience  to  a  decree  of  the  Academy,  j  has  supplanted  x  in  its 
guttural  functions. 

V.     ALJAMIA  TESTIMONY. 

As  in  aljamiado  texts,  i.e.  Old  Spanish  texts  written  with  Arabic 
characters,  Arabic  sibilants  were  used  to  transliterate  the  sounds 
here  considered,  although  there  were  Arabic  characters  denoting 
sounds  closer  to  the  modern  Spanish  0  and  ^,  the  sibilant  nature  of 
the  Old  Spanish  sounds  is  plain.  But  overmuch  stress  has  been  laid 
upon  the  graphic  usages  of  aljamiado  texts,  as  affording  information 
about  the  precise  nature  of  the  Old  Spanish  sibilants  in  every  par- 
ticular. Thus  Meyer-Liibke  (Litbl.  f.  germ.  u.  rom.  Phil.,  V,  279  ; 
Gramm.,  I,  §  568),  arguing  from  the  fact  that  the  Poema  de  Jose  ren- 
ders Old  Spanish  final  z  by  zay,  concludes  that  Old  Spanish  final  z 
was  voiced.  Now,  when  utilizing  for  phonetic  purposes  evidence 
such  as  that  presented  by  the  Poema  de  Jose,  one  must  seek  to  form 
an  exact  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  document  in  question  came 
into  being.  Was  it  written  from  the  very  start  in  Arabic  characters, 
or  was  it  written  in  the  usual  Roman  characters,  and  then,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  Mozarabic  or  other  public  unable  to  read  them,  recast 
with  Arabic  symbols  ? 

If  the  latter  be  the.  case,  it  must  be  recognized  that  a  transliter- 
ator  may  be  governed  by  considerations  not  wholly  phonetic  in  their 
nature.  A  conventional  element  may  enter  into  his  method  of  ren- 
dering his  text,  and  having  to  employ  zay  for  z  in  the  very  large 
number  of  cases  where  the  Old  Spanish  sound  was  undoubtedly  the 
voiced  one,  he  will  adopt  the  general  rule  of  always  transliterating  z 
by  zay,  even  though  in  the  particular  instance  the  Old  Spanish  sound 
be  the  voiceless  one  which  would  be  better  rendered  by  sad  or  sin. 
It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Jose  was  first  written  in  Roman  and 
then  in  Arabic  characters,  but  some  peculiarities  give  rise  to  the  sus- 
picion that  it  passed  through  such  a  process.  For  example,  the  nun 
has  been  omitted  in  105  b?  en  tiepo  for  en  tienpo  (cf.  i2od,  tienpd), 

1  Stanza  105,  line  2. 
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and  in  1 03  d,  quc  en  salia  *  for  que  en  salian,  and  the  omission  is 
easily  intelligible  if  we  consider  the  scribe  of  the  Jose  as  rendering 
literally  the  words  of  a  manuscript  in  Roman  characters,  in  which 
the  nasal  dash  was  sometimes  lacking,  a  common  enough  occurrence 
in  other  Old  Spanish  documents. 

Taking  care  not  to  emphasize  unduly  the  phonological  importance 
of  the  Jose,  we  may  proceed  to  an  examination  of  its  treatment  of 
the  sibilants.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  it  exhibits  conditions 
similar  to  those  of  the  texts  already  investigated,  containing  only  a 
few  variations  which  must  be  due  chiefly  to  its  probably  late  date, 
the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century  (Morf,  Jose,  p.  ix). 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  most  obvious  correspondences 
between  the  Old  Spanish  sounds  and  the  Arabic  characters  of  the 
Poema  de  Jose. 


Consonants  : 

b 

ba. 

c  =  k 

kaf. 

9 
d 

sin. 
dal. 

f 

fa. 

g(a,  o,  u) 
h 

gain, 
ha. 

J               1 
g(e,  0      ! 
1 

|  gim. 
lam. 

m 

mlm. 

n 

nun. 

P 

ba  +  tesdid. 

qu(e,  i) 
q(ua) 

J  kaf. 

r 

ra. 

s 

sin. 

t 

ta. 

V 

ba. 

X 

sin. 

y 

ya. 

z 

zay. 

n 

nun  +  tesdid. 

ch 

gim  H-  tesdid. 

It  is  seen  that  b  and  v  are  denoted  by  the  single  letter  ba,  as  are 
s  and  x  by  sin.  P  and  ch  are  expressed  by  doubled  forms  of  the 
symbols  for  b  and  /,  g(e,  /),  probably  because  the  voiceless  sounds, 
having  a  greater  breath-output  than  the  corresponding  voiced  sounds, 
were  deemed  to  be  reinforced  forms  of  them.  The  doubling  of  any 
consonant  is  denoted  by  a  tesdid  written  above  it.  The  sign  called 
sukun  is  placed  over  the  final  consonant  of  a  closed  syllable,  and 


More  literally  en  tiebbo,  ken  salia. 
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thus  marks  the  syllabic  division  of  a  word.  It  is  a  graphic  rule  in 
Arabic,  that  two  consonants  cannot  stand  in  immediate  juxtaposition 
within  a  syllable  (see  Wright,  Arabic  Grammar,  2d  ed.,  I,  p.  25). 
Consequently,  when  two  consonants  come  together  in  this  way  in  a 
Spanish  word,  the/iw/  inserts  between  them  a  duplicate  of  the  vowel 
following  the  second  of  them  :  e.g.  2  d,  palaze,  i.e.  //#£<?/  22  d,  rrasta- 
rando,  i.e.  rrastrando. 

Vowels  and  vowel  combinations  : 

a  (initial  or  independent)  =  the  signfetha  over  elif. 

a  (medial  or  final)  =fetha  over  the  preceding  consonant. 

e  (initial)  =  elif  preceded  \>y  fetha  +  hemza. 

e  (medial  or  final)  =  elif  preceded  byfet/ta. 

i  (initial  or  independent)  =  kesra  under  elif. 

i  (medial  or  final)  =  kesra  under  the  preceding  consonant. 

o,  u  (initial  or  independent)  =  damma  over  elif. 

o,  u  (medial  or  final)  =  damma  under  the  preceding  consonant. 


In  vowel  combinations  use  is  made  of  the  consonants  elif,  ' 
waw  (=  u  and  u),  and  ya  (=/  and  /)  as  well  as  of  the  usual  vowel 
signs.  These  three  consonants  are  often  employed  as  mere  supports 
for  the  vowel  signs  and  as  lines  of  demarcation  between  them. 

Z.     As  Old  Spanish  z  appears  for  zay  in  loan-words  from  Arabic,  so 
Arabic  zay  responds  here  to  the  usual  written  z  of  Old  Spanish. 

Zay  =  Old  Spanish  z  from  Latin  intervocalic  c(e,  i)  : 

dezir,  etc.  34  (18  a,  d-,  21  b\  52  c\  etc.),  cuentradezir  i  (182  d), 

maldizio  i  (130  d). 

diez  2  (i  b\  1  6  ft},  but  91  a  has  dief  with  sin. 
doze  6  (59  c,  d\   102  d\   124  c;  186  b). 
fazer,  etc.  73  (90;  27  b\  29  a;  etc.),  fazienda  2   (137  d\   138  a). 

82  c,fez  and  154  d,fiz  are  the  only  forms  of  the  verb  with  final  z. 

£iz  seems  to  be  the  3d  sing,  pret,  and  therefore  a  mistake  for 

fizo,  which  appears  frequently  and  constantly  in  the  text  (cf. 

50  b  ;  60  a\  66  b,  c,  d\  67  a  ;  etc.). 

Where  fez  occurs,  the  2d  plur.  pres.  (facitis)  is  required,  so 

that  it  can  hardly  be  anything  but  a  mistake  (cf.  265  c,  hazeys  ; 

2  73  b,  fazedes). 
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30  <r,  a$ia  (with  sin)  is  the  only  case  of  f  in  this  verb.  It  must 
hint  at  the  unvoicing  of  z,  a  fact  certainly  accomplished  at  the 
end  of  the  i6th  century,  though  not  indicated  regularly  in  texts. 

jazer,  etc.  7  (24  d\  34  d;  40  £;  69  a,  d;   91  a;  97  ^/). 

lazrar  i  (20  </). 

luzero  i  (96  r). 

manzilla  3  (208  #;   219  ^;  222  <r). 

W0.3W  (nocere)  i  (23  </). 

//0s<?r,  etc.  13  (i  </;  2  d;  5  £;  etc.). 

rrezebid  i  (32  </).* 

z/aar/V?  2  (9  b\  156  #),  vaziar  i  (276  f).  106  ^  has  z/^^a  (with  sin), 
which  must  be  due  to  the  same  cause  as  afia. 

vozes  3  (73  d;  234  b\  239  </),  voz  i  (272  «). 


Beside  die^  afia  and  vafia,  the  only  other  exceptional  case  is  18  r, 
^  entires  (with  jj»),  which  may  show  either  assimilation  or  the  abso- 
lute unvoicing  of  z.  As  final  z  probably  meant  ts  in  Old  Spanish, 
dief  may  be  an  exact  phonetic  reproduction. 

Zay  =  Old  Spanish  z  from  Latin  intervocalic  ty  : 

criazon  5  (59  d\   157  c-,  278  ^,  c,  279  </). 

malezas  i  (286  */). 

/^^7  4  (n  <^;  22  d\  23  ^;  285  c).     An  exceptional  form  is  193  c, 

po$o  (with  jj»),  which  is  to  be  compared  with  afia  and  vafia. 
pozon  (=  potionem)  i  (92  b). 
rrazon  28  (25  c\  77  a\   126  c;  etc.),  rrazonar,  etc.  2  (84  £;  251  <:)  ; 

265  d,  rrazion  is  a  semi-learned  form. 
rriquezas  i  (70  r). 

ftM0»  7  (59  a;  60  d\   193  ^;   207  3;   237  £;   272  ^  ;  298  ^). 
tristeza  4  (191  f  ;   222  </;  223  r;  292  c). 
vejez  i  (206  <^). 

Other  semi-learned  forms  like  rrazion  are  193  </,  condizion  and  286  0, 
prezio. 


1  This  form  is  abnormal.     The  c  of  recipere  received  regularly  the  treatment 
of  initial  c(e,  /') ;  see  lists  on  pp.  33  ff. 
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Zay  =  Old  Spanish  z  from  Latin  intervocalic  cy  : 
feguza  (=  fiduciam)  i  (124  b). 
lazos  i  (280  d). 

Zay  =  Old  Spanish  z  =  Latin  intervocalic  g(i )  or  Vulgar  Latin  inter- 
vocalic c(z')  : 
arreziado  (=  *  arrigidatum  or  *  arrecidatum ;  see  above,  p.    12)    i 

(10  f). 

Zay  =  Old  Spanish  z  from  Arabic  zay  : 

cafiz  i  (243  b).  The  place-name  Zarayel  (n  b)  and  the  personal 
name  Zaliha  (53  a ;  62  a ;  etc.)  probably  belong  to  this  class. 

f.  In  loan-words  from  Arabic,  Old  Spanish  f  answers  to  both  sin 
and  sad.  In  the  Jose  sad  does  not  appear  at  all,  but  sin  answers 
generally  to  the  Old  Spanish  f. 

Sin  =  Old  Spanish  f  from  Latin  (originally)  initial  c(<?,  /)  : 

aferca  i  (34  d). 

febada  i  (168  d). 

(eguedad  i  (206  f). 

fenno  (=  cinnum)  i  (276  d~). 

fertero$($6d\  124$;  149^/5  235^;  259  ^),  fierto  6  (109  <^;  112^; 
115  //;  192  ^»;  279  c\  299  //),  ferteficaban  i  (217  £). 

Exceptional  cases  :  with  zay,  —  99  a  ;  128  c  •  131  c\  290  r,  2^r- 
/^r^?,  291  a,  el  zierto,  254  c,  zerteficados :  with  ««,  which  in  loan- 
words gave  Old  Spanish  x  and  here  answers  constantly  to  Old 
Spanish  s  and  x,  —  71  ^,  sertera  or  xertera.  The  last  case  may 
well  be  a  scribal  mistake  due  to  the  easy  confusion  of  sin  and 
sin.  As  Old  Spanish  usually  unvoiced  initial  z,  the  use  of  zay 
in  these  exceptional  cases  must  add  another  suspicion  as  to  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Jose  as  a  purely  phonological  document. 

ferw'fes  i  (18  c). 

fibdad  6  (48  a;   156  c\  211  <:;  270  #,  rt?;   278  //). 

pV/<?  6  (23  d\  40  <:;  59  £ ;  60  £ ;  61  £ ;  153  <r)  ;  cf.  208  #,  selestrial 
(or  #£-)  instead  of  celestrial,  which  is  probably  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way  as  sertera. 

(inta  i  (252  c). 
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enfelar,  etc.  3  (15  £,  </;  22  c). 
enfima  3  (150  b  \  274  <:;  275  c). 

In  73  /;,  fiifrtr  for  j///r/>,  j/w  seems  to  be  erroneously  used  for  sin, 
as  }/;/  for  sin  in  sertera  and  selestrial. 

Sin  =  Old  Spanish  f  from  Latin  c(*,  * )  after  a  consonant : 

carfel$  (124  r1;   126^;   131  </). 

merged  2  (124  £;   188  //). 

In  -sc(V,  *)  verbs  the  s  has  disappeared  : 

amortefido  5  (14  b\  39  £;  224  a;  236  b;  272  </). 

aclarefio  i  (46  £). 

conofer,  etc.  7  (189  <r;  196  <:;  216  «;  217^;  2350;  261  <r;  276  £), 
cono$edor  i  (283  <r).  An  exception  is  295  a,  conozieron,  a  mistake 
showing  the  real  equivalence  of  z  and  f  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
i 6th  century. 

contecido  i  (248  */). 

rr^r,  etc.  2  (109  <r;  299  a). 

enturbefio  i  (41  ^). 

fallefer  $  (21  3;   41  ^;    153  b). 

merefer  4  (93  //;   143  a\   160  ^;  229  <r). 

mefiendo  i  (13  ^). 

nafer,  etc.  4  (221  ^r;   222  ^/;   233  «:   116  d). 

obede$er  2  (88  <^;   142  <:). 

pare$er,  etc.  6  (54  //;   104  //;   106  b\   159  ^/;  217  //;  221  d). 

pertene$er  2  (142  a;    i6o<r). 

292  ^/,  /^  entristezedes  for  /<?  entriste$edes  and  120  r,  guarezer 
instead  of  guarefer  are  to  be  classed  with  conozieron,  above.  In 
9  ^,  ^£r^r  (=  calces),  the  z  represents  Latin  c(<?)  becoming  inter- 
vocalic through  an  early  change  of  /  to  u.  1 43  a,  tit  lo  mereses 
for  tu  lo  mereses  must  be  a  mistake  in  the  manuscript  of  sin  for 
sin. 

The  Old  Spanish  analogical  z  (=  ts]  of  inchoative  verbs  is  repre- 
sented by  zay  in  5  c,  fallezcades  ;  205  </,  agradezco ;  and  by  j/»  in  141  b, 
agradefco.  The  first  two  forms  are  probably  due  to  conventional 
transliteration,  the  last  to  a  phonetic  impulse. 


1  The  text  has  z  for  r ;  doubtless  a  mere  misprint. 


i64  /.  D.  M.  Ford. 

Sin  =  Old  Spanish  f  from  Latin  ty  after  a  consonant : 

adrefar,  etc.  4  (136  d\   174  b;  212  a  ;  257  #). 

afyar,  etc.  5  (118  </;  138  b\  139  £;  149  a?1;  169  0),  ensafyara  i 
(141  <:),  enfalfado  i  (287  #). 

amiganfa  i  (143  £). 

ftzf0r  2  (18  £;  20  <:). 

comenfar,  etc.  3  (140  # ;  260  c;  267  #). 

dudanfa  2  (19  */;   143  c). 

esfuerfo  i  (25  </),  esforfedes  i  (120  c},fuer$a  7  (183  c;  207  £;  266  ^; 
273  r;  277  ^/;  284  a,  c\forgada  i  (75  ^). 

guianfa  i  (143  0). 

ftftZfor  (=*matteos)  i  (293  c). 

maldanfa  i  (143  d). 

tar  dan  fa  i  (13  a). 

terser o  3  (98^;   1010;   179^).     An  exception  is  91  c,  terzero. 

To  the  attraction  of  the  -an$a  abstracts  is  probably  due  verguenfa 
(=  * verecuntiam  for  verecundiam)  3  (258^/5  296^;  2980).  For 
274  f,  man  f  ana,  the  n  seems  to  have  entered  into  matianam  before 
the  assibilation  of  the  ty,  while  in  manzilla  assibilation  took  place 
first.2  Zay  for  sin  in  91  ^,  terzero  and  261  £,  anziano  indicates  the 
unvoicing  of  z.  Sin  for  sin  in  138  0,  adresa  instead  of  adrefa  is  very 
likely  a  scribal  error. 

Sin  =  Old  Spanish  f  from  Latin  cy  after  a  consonant : 
abrafo  i  (33  ^),  abrafaban  i  (67  £),  abra$aron  i  (235  ^). 

5/«  =  Old  Spanish  f  from  Latin  intervocalic  cy  : 
cabefa  2  (13  ^;  98  b). 

enpefar?  etc.  6  (72  d;  73  ^ ;   112  ^;   129  0;  265  d ;  276  a). 
pani$ero  (=  *  paniciarium ?)   7    (91  d;  92  ^;  96  0 ;  97  a,  c\  99  a ; 

1 01  r). 

corafon*  3  (100  */;  114  ^ ;  137  r),  but  cf.  corazon  12  (59  3;  60  £; 
62  £;  74  //;  77  <r;  162^;  2070;  2250*;  230^;  2340;  2530; 


1  The  text  has  adalcer,  which  seems  a  mistake  for  adalfar. 

2  Cf.  above,  p.  8. 

3  See  above,  p.  50. 

4  See  above,  p.  49. 
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262  b).  Cora  f  on,  the  prevalent  form  of  our  texts,  is  the  sole 
correct  form  ;  corazon  is  thought  by  Morf  (Lit b I.  f.  germ.  u.  rom. 
Phil,  V,  col.  279)  to  show  the  attraction  of  razon. 

Sin  =  Old  Spanish  f  from  Arabic  sin  : 
faga  i  (73  £),  faguero  i  (7  a). 
me$quina  i  (89  c).      Yufuf  (6  d,  etc.)  and  If/iac  (171  f)  must  rest 

upon  Arabic  forms  of  these  names ;  so  the  Yufef  of  the  Cid. 

2 1 2  c,  fafumerios,  a  derivative  from  suffumare,  shows  a  treatment 

of  the  prefix  sub-,  which  may  be  due  to  Arabic  influence.     Cf. 

above,  p.  68. 

Sin  =  Old  Spanish  $  from  a  supposed  Basque  z  : 
e$querro  i  (174  c). 

Sin  =  Old  Spanish  f  of  learned  words  : 

condition  2  (1440;  216  c)  \  estanfias  i  (1500);  escanfiano  13 
(91  </;  92  r;  94  tf  ;  etc.)  ;  gerna$ion  (=  generationem)  i  (216  d)  ; 
loa$ion  i  (60  a)  ;  maldi$ion  3  (40  rt7;  100  <;;  132  <:)  ;  palafio  4 
(66  £  ;  68  #;  133  d\  270  £);  ^p'0  3  (94^;  95^/5  101  ^)  ; 
/r^w  3  (37  d;  57  ^;  154  d}  •  pre$ioso  4  (47  d;  80  r;  175  c; 
180  ^)  ;  pre$ia  i  (=  *  pretiat,  63  d)  ;  pre$iado  i  (103  r)  ;  salva- 
£ton  i  (176  ^)  ;  sesten$iando  i  (144  ^)  ;  saben$ia  3  (64  ^ ;  148  ^/; 
162  r)  ;  traifion  5  (77  £;  92  a,  d\  124  ^/;  298  c].  In  view  of 
condition  audflrefio,  the  forms  condizion  and  prezio,  already  men- 
tioned,1 may  be  considered  rather  as  instances  of  the  confusion 
of  z  and  f,  than  as  semi-learned  words.  172  c,  xenerasion  or 
xeneraxion  has  its  second  sin  incorrectly  written  for  sin. 

Nun  4-  sin  =  Old  Spanish  rif  developed  out  of  ns : 
an  ft  i  (54  d),  cf.  76  ^/,  #7W7  with  sin. 

enfalfado  i  (287  #),  cf.  141  c,  ensal$ara  with  Yin.  Assimilation  will 
also  explain  enfafyado.'2' 

Sin  =  Old  Spanish  $  appears  in   243  a,  albrifias,  which  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  Arabic  al-bisara  nor  from  a  -brist-  source.8 


1  Cf.  above,  p.  161. 

2  See  above,  pp.  68  ff.     The  possibility  of  an  error  of  sin  for  tin  must  not  be 
overlooked  here.  8  See  above,  p.  64. 


1  66  /.  D.  M.  Ford. 

S  and  X. 

Sin  is  used  for  both  Old  Spanish  ,$•  and  Old  Spanish  x.  Old  Span- 
ish x  (=  s)  and  sin  had  the  same  value,  so  that  between  them  there  is 
a  phonetic  correspondence.  The  fact,  however,  that  sin  figures,  too, 
as  the  graphic  equivalent  of  Old  Spanish  s  is  not  necessarily  to  be 
taken  as  implying  that  Old  Spanish  s  also  has  the  value  s.  The 
limitations  of  his  alphabet  left  the  writer  of  this  text  no  individual 
and  exclusive  Arabic  symbol  for  Old  Spanish  s,  since,  of  the  avail- 
able signs,  sin  and  sin,1  the  sin  had  given  Old  Spanish  f,  and  the  sin 
Old  Spanish  x,  in  loan-words,  and  both  are  used  by  him  as  the 
equivalents  of  those  Old  Spanish  characters.  In  his  dilemma,  he 
would  naturally  choose  that  one  of  the  two  which  was  the  closer  in 
sound  to  s,  and,  as  there  are  other  indications  that  this  was  cacu- 
minal, he  properly  chose  sin. 

S.  Sin  answering  to  Old  Spanish  s  is  not  doubled  in  the  Jose, 
which  writes  32  c,  apriesa,  35  d,  fuesa  (=  fossam),  48  d,  pasaba, 
ii  d,  comiesen,  as  well  as  21  d,  cosas,  3  a,fermosas,  7  c,  cansado, 
19  a,falsia,  35  d,fuese  (=/ 


X.     Sin  =  Old  Spanish  x  from  Latin  x  : 
aflixio  i  (262  £). 

debar,  etc.  8  (7  a  ;  17  c\  51  c;  118  c\  141  d;  173  d\  246  b\  265  />). 
dixe  i  (253  c),  dixo  27  (4  £;  7^;   15  #;   17^;  etc.),  dixieron  6  (i  a\ 

3  a\   14  */;    16  #  ;   28  r;   247  #),  dixeron  34  (17  */;  39  ^/;  84  a; 

etc.),  dixestes  i  (99  */). 
mexilla  i  (222  /^). 

Instead  of  iz«  there  is  found  gim,  the  usual  equivalent  of  Old 
Spanish/,  g(e,  i),  in  ^  3  (134  //,  136  b,  153  //),  and  glm  with 
tesdidin.  dijjo  3  (200  a,  230  £,  296  c).  These  forms  give  additional 
evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  that  this  aljamia  document  is  a 
mere  transliteration  of  a  text  in  Roman  script,  which  already  showed 
the  confusion  of  x  and  /. 


1  Sad  was  out  of  the  question,  being  considered,  at  least  traditionally,  as  a 
true  dental  sibilant ;  cf.  Romania,  XVII,  488. 

2  I  takefuese  to  be  the  word  in  35  d.     In  40  b,  maf  (i.e.  mas)  must  be  a  mere 
typographical  error  of  sin  for  sin. 
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It  is  a  noteworthy  phenomenon  that  the  present  participle  of 
appears  written,  never  with  zdy,  but  with  sin  in  dixicndo  or  disicmh  4 
(13  d\  19  b\  31  c-,  75  c]  dixendo  or  disendo  10  (32  </;  36  rt  ;  86  b  ; 
214*:;  228^;  240^;  256  £;  259  <:;  288  <:;  290  <:)  and  with  sin  + 
tesdidin.  dissendo  i  (181  <:).  As  the  attraction  of  dixeron  dixicron  is 
to  be  suspected,  these  forms  are  perhaps  best  written  with  x,  except 
in  the  single  case  of  sin  +  tesdid.1 

Sin  with  tesdid  =  Old  Spanish  x  from  Latin  x  : 

Sin  with  tesdid,  i.e.  double  sin,  is  written  in  two  words  which  regu- 
larly have  an  etymological  x  in  Old  Spanish  and  which  are  here  rep- 
resented also  by  sin  without  tesdid.  As  the  same  words  appear  with 
ss  as  well  as  x  in  Berceo's  Vida  de  San  Millan  (BibL  de  autores  espa- 
noles,  LVII,  65  ff.),  the  double  "sin  must  mean  the  double  s  of  the 
manuscript  of  which  this  text  is  apparently  a  transcript.  The  cases 
are 

desso  3  (50  a  ;  223  d\  276  b). 

disso  60  (8  d;  21  a]  40  a  ;  etc.).  Cf.  Vida  de  San  Millan,  stzs.  16, 
80,  84,  85,  etc.  disso  beside  stz.  135,  etc.  dixo,  stz.  106,  etc.  desso 
beside  stz.  43  dexasfen,  stzs.  93,  106  issio  beside  stz.  135  exir. 

235  ft  di$$o  is  doubtless  a  mistake  of  sin  +  tesdid  for  sin  +  /*fafa/. 

,5/»  =  Old  Spanish  x  from  Latin  sty  : 

aquexar,  etc.  3  (108  <:;  138  d;  234  a),  quexar,  etc.  5  (30  />;  215  a  : 
242  £  ;  244  d\  249  0),  aquexamiento  i  (244  </).  109  0,  aqucjado, 
with  ^Jw  instead  of  «»,  shows  the  confusion  of  x  and/ 


Sin  =  Old  Spanish  3;  from  Latin  ssy  : 

baxos  i  (139  //),  ^flue««  i  (6  ^),  baxaron  i  (6  <r).     147  r,  ^/^  with 
^#2  is  a  case  similar  to  aquejado. 

Sin  occurs  in  265  t,  enoxeys  for  the  regular  enojeis,  another  instance 
of  the  late  confusion  of/  and  x. 


1  Dixendo  occurs  in  the  Libra  de  Astronomia  of  Alfonso  X,  Vol.  I,  p.  38,  1.  26 ; 
cf .  F.  Hanssen,  Estudios  ortogrdficos  sobre  la  Astronomia,  etc.,  pp.  29  f .  P.  de  Mugica, 
Dialectos  castellanos  montanes,  vizcaino,  aragones,  I,  p.  9,  considers  the  form  to  be 
Montafies. 


1 68  /.  D.  M.  Ford. 

/,  s(f,  0- 

Gim  (=  dz)  appears  normally  where  the  Old  Spanish  has/,  g(e,  i). 
The  question  of  mere  transcription  is  again  raised  by  the  occurrence 
of  gim  in  words  which  must  have  had  the  y  sound,  although/ was 
occasionally  written  in  them,  viz.  in  jazer  and  ajuntadas.  Dialect 
possibilities  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  however. 

Gim  =  Old  Spanish/  from  Latin  j  : 
juntos  3    (211  b\    233  0;    239  c-,  =.junctos),  juntar  i   (146  //),  — 

ajuntadas  i  (127  a), 
joven  i  (142  c). 

Judas  8  (178  b\   274  <z;  276  a\  282  a\  288  a  ;  289  c\  296  a;  298  #). 
Jesusalem  (= Jerusalem)  i  (171  */). 
(88  d),jura  i  (204  ^/). 

etc.  5  (24  //;  34  //;  69  a ;  91  0;  97  d).  In  this  verb  the 
letter  ya  (=  ^)  appears  once  ;  69  </,  ^02/0.  The  ya  is  regular  in 
yantar  (78  ^/,  etc.)  and  mayor  (114  */,  etc.). 

=  Old  Spanish  g(e,  i)  from  Latin  g(>,  /)  : 
aflegido  i  (13  0). 
«;i^f/  2  (49  <£ ;  8 1  c). 
Egito  i  (165  ^),  ^>/<?  i  (205  0).1 
^^/^  12  (24  3;  48  ^ ;   49  ^ ;  50  c\  etc.). 
gernafion  i  (216  //). 
rregimiento  i  (163  ^/). 

The  late  Spanish  confusion  of  ^  and  /,  g(e,  i)  is  marked  by  the 
employment  of  sin  instead  of  gim  in  n  c,  xazian;  40  b,  xaze ;  34  a, 
164  <:,  ^c<?«/<?  /  53  ^,  lixitimo  ;  172  <:,  xenerasion.  Unless  ^^^  and  xazian 
were  dialect  forms,  their  initial  sound  was  _y,  so  that  sin  is  not  pho- 
netically correct  in  them,  and  must  be  a  mere  transcript  of  the  mis- 
used x  of  a  manuscript  in  Roman  characters. 

1 6  a,  ajjunharemos  and  271  a,Jjudas  are  peculiar.  The  doubling 
of  gim,  which  appears  in  them,  is  the  usual  device  of  the  scribe  of 
the  Josi  for  the  representation  of  Old  Spanish  ch  (ts).  Here  the 
tesdld  was  probably  written  inadvertently.  The  use  of  nh  (nun  -\-  ha) 


1  In  205  b  the  text  writes  Egibto,  doubtless  a  scribal  error. 
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for  n  is  noteworthy  as  an  indication  of  the  dialectal  origin  of  t  he- 
manuscript,  which  Morf  considers  Aragonese  {Jose,  p.  vii,  and  Litbl. 
f.  germ.  u.  rom.  Phil.,  XI,  34). 

Gim  =  Old  Spanish/,  g(e,  i)  from  Latin  c'l,  ly  : 
aparejedes  i  (215  c). 
arveja  i  (31  d}. 
consejo  3  (75  c,  d;   195  d). 
fijo  3  (22  b\  53  b\  190  </). 
majado  i  (208  #). 
w<?>r  5    (92  d-,    173  £;    210  d\    243  £;    257  £),   mejoria  2    (106  />  : 

211  d),  mejoremos  2  (43  //;   294  d). 
merbejos  (for  bermejos}  i  (75  ^). 

<?>  4  (75  ^;  275  ^;  288  ^;  297  ^). 

<?r^  i  (185  &). 

oveja  2  (2.  c;   12  b). 

peleja  i  (31  f). 

semejaban  2  (67  c\   150  <^). 

w'^  4  (187  d\   189  «,  ^  ;   191  a),  vejez  i  (206  ^). 

muger  6  (51  «  ;    164  c\   230  ^  ;   237  c\   272  ^  ;   296  ^/).1 


with  /ifjr^4  which  properly  denotes  Old  Spanish  ch  (fs),  is  writ- 
ten in 

fijjos*  &  (i  a\  4  ^;   4  r;   5  ^;  etc.). 

consejjo  5  (n  a;   65  #;   216  £;   266  «;   280  3),  aconsejjo  i  (27  ^/). 
mojjadas  i  (116  ^). 
w<?/>^  i  (31  ^). 
semejjo  i  (62  */). 
mugger  2  (230  a;   59  ^). 

As  all  of  these  words  occur  also  without  the  tesdid,  it  might  be 
contended  that  these  latter  forms  are  merely  instances  of  the  erro- 
neous and  unintentional  use  of  the  doubling  sign,  just  as  17  c,  fejo 
instead  of  fecho  and  192  d,  ejad  instead  of  echad  are  instances  of  its 
erroneous  and  unintentional  omission.  This  argument  may  hold 


1  79  d,  taxantes  for  taj antes  shows  x  and/  confounded. 

2  The  glm  +  tesdtd  is  here  transliterated  as/7  and  gg  (<?),  rather  than  as  ch. 


i yo  /.  D.  M.  Ford. 

true  of  mojjadas,  ovejja,  semejjo  and  mugger,  but  can  hardly  do  so  for 
consejjo  and  certainly  not  iorjijjo,  this  latter  being  found  more  often 
with  than  without  the  tesdid,  in  the  proportion  of  12  :  i. 

The  intentional  use  of  double  glm  being  clear  iorjljjo  and  perhaps 
for  consejjo,  the  question  arises  whether  it  is  a  merely  arbitrary  and 
unmeaning  one,  or  whether  it  actually  denotes  the  sound  fs  and  indi- 
cates the  unvoicing  otj=dz,  without  the  loss  of  the  dental  element. 
Examples  of  double  gtm  =  a,n  undoubted  ts  -zxefecho  15  (19  b\  20  d-, 
42  d;  etc.),  echar,  etc.  17  (23  a\  25  a;  61  b;  73  d;  etc.),  mucho  12 
(25  b\  26  d;  120  d-,  etc.),  dicho  3  (143  d\  193  d\  241  £). 

trim  =  Old  Spanish  g(e)  from  Old  French  or  Provencal  dz : 
estr anger os  i  (158  d). 
linage  i  (183  b). 
amenages  i  (201  b)  =  homenages. 
fablages  i  (135  a). 

Glm  —  Old  Spanish/  from  Arabic  glm  : 
toronjas  2  (79  c\  82  a). 

JEWISH  TESTIMONY. 

The  Spanish  Jews  who  were  driven  from  the  Peninsula  in  1492 
have  retained  in  their  language,  which  has  remained  Spanish  wher- 
ever they  have  settled,  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  older  speech. 
"'En  Turquie,  au  Maroc,  en  Alge'rie,  en  Tunisie,  en  Tripolitaine,  a 
Vienne,"  says  Foulche'-Delbosc,  "les  descendants  des  expulses  de 
1492  parlent  encore  le  castillan  du  XVe  siecle,  mais  non  dans  toute 
sa  puretd,  il  faut  le  reconnaitre,  altere'  qu'il  a  dte  par  de  multiples 
contacts  avec  la  langue  ou  les  langues  dominantes  de  chaque  pays."  1 


1  Revue  hispanique,  I,  28.  The  sources  of  information  as  to  Hebrew-Spanish 
peculiarities  here  utilized  are  Cuervo,  Revue  hispanique,  II,  30  ff. ;  Horning, 
Lat.  C,  pp.  85,  90;  Foulche-Delbosc,  Revue  hispanique,  I,  22  ff.  (La  trans- 
cription hispano-hebraique)  and  I,  312  (Proverbes  judeo-espagnols) ;  Danon,  Revue 
des  ttudes  juives,  XXXII,  102,  263  and  XXXIII,  122  (Recueil  de  Romances 
judto-espagnoles  chantees  en  Turquie,  etc. ;  Perles,  Ztsckr.f.  rom.  Phil.,  XXI,  137  ; 
L.  Wiener,  Hebraica,  X,  175  ff. ;  M.  Griinwald,  Zur  romanischen  Dialektologie ; 
the  Ferrara  Bible.  The  language  spoken  by  the  Spanish  Jews  in  the  East  is 
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Chief  among  the  peculiarities  thus  retained  are  their  sibilant 
pronunciation  of  the  sounds  which  in  the  modern  language  of  the 
mother-country  have  become  the  interdentals  f  and  z  and  the  gut- 
turals j(x)  and  g,  and  their  voiced  pronunciation  of  intervocalic  s. 
As  they  generally  have  preferred  to  use  Hebrew  characters  in  the 
literature  published  by  them,  we  expect  to  find  in  their  books,  news- 
papers, and  other  printed  matter,  a  more  or  less  exact  phonetic  rep- 
resentation of  the  spoken  sounds,  and  it  is  therefore  profitable  to 
examine  their  mode  of  transliteration. 

Cuervo  has  done  this  for  two  of  the  earlier  works  of  their  exile, 
the  Pentateuch,  printed  in  Constantinople  in  I547,1  and  the  Obligation 
de  los  cora$ones?  published  in  Salonica,  at  the  beginning  of  the  iyth 
century.  In  both  of  these  texts,  samekh  appears  as  the  equivalent 
of  Old  Spanish  {  in  such  words  as  bendicion,  prinripio,  tercero,  seme- 
fanfa,fuerca,  al$ar,  aparecer,  acontecer,  cabe$a, — zayin  represents  Old 
Spanish  z  in  dezir,  hazer,  yazer,  vazia,  amenazar,  doze,  plazo,  luz,  luzes, 
luzerio,  esparzir?  etc.,  —  shin  answers  to  Old  Spanish  x  in  abaxo,  dixo, 
bendixo,  —  and gimel  with  raphe  answers  to  Old  Spanish/  in  ojo,  hijo, 
abantaja,  sojuzgar,  as  well  as  to  ch  in  macho,  leche,  dicho,  noche*  being 
used  somewhat  inaccurately  for  the  voiceless  t$  sound,  because  shin, 
the  only  other  available  sign,  had  no  dental  value. 

The  Pentateuch  uses  sin  for  s  and  ss  indiscriminately,  as  in  sea, 
fonsado,  gruesso,  brasa,  vision,  cielos,  escuridad.  The  Obligation  de  los 
cora$ones  writes  zayin  for  intervocalic  s  and  s  before  a  voiced  conso- 
nant, as  in  cosas,  seso,  desde,  rasgar,  and  sin  in  all  other  cases  of  s 
or  ss.5 

In  modern  texts  written  with  Hebrew  characters,  zayin  seems  to 


frequently  called  Ladino,  but  the  term  is  confusing,  as  it  is  also  applied  to  other 
Romance  dialects.  A  warning  as  to  the  use  of  Hebrew-Spanish  evidence  is  given 
by  Baist  in  Litbl.f.  germ.  u.  rom.  Phil.,  V,  28  ff. 

1  Revue  hispanique,  II,  14. 

2  Ibid.,  II,  15. 

3  Ibid.,  II,  47.     The  spellings  of  the  Hebrew  letters  used  above  are  those  of 
Davidson's  Hebrew  Grammar,  loth  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1892. 

*  Revue  hispanique,  II,  66. 

5  Ibid.,  I,  52.     As  the  Hebrew  letter  was  often  not  pointed  in  such  texts,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  it  meant  shin  when  used  for  x,  and  sin  when  used  for  s. 
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be  uniformly  employed  for  intervocalic  s,  but  the  non-intervocalic  s, 
ss,  and  f  are  denoted  indifferently  by  samekh  or  sin,  which  in  the 
earlier  period  were  kept  apart,  samekh  being  then  used  for  $  and  sin 
for  voiceless  s.1 

The  principles  of  transcription  at  present  in  force  have  been  set 
forth  by  R.  Foulche'-Delbosc  in  his  article  La  transcription  hispano- 
hebra'ique  (Revue  hispanique,  I,  22  ff.).  His  deductions  in  the  matter 
of  the  sibilant  sounds  are  thus  stated  :  "  \_zayin~\  se  prononce  comme 
z  frangais  et  correspond:  i°  a  z  espagnol.  ...  2°  a  s  intervoca- 
lique.2 ...  3°  a  s  prece'dant  certaines  consonnes.  .  .  . 

"\samekh~]  se  prononce  comme  s  initial  frangais.  II  correspond: 
i°  a  c  devant  e,  i.  .  .  .  2°  a  (  devant  a,  0,  u.  .  .  .  3°  a  sc  devant 
et  i.  .  .  .  Remarque  :  Dans  un  mot  compose,  s  derniere  lettre  du 
premier  composant  et  c  premiere  lettre  du  second  sont  represente's 
par  [doubled  samekh\  ...  4°  a  s  au  commencement  ou  a  la  fin 
d'un  mot.  ...  5°  a  s  precede  ou  suivi  d'une  consonne.  ...  6°  a  ss" 

Under  the  caption,  "  Outre  les  consonnes  qui  viennent  d'etre 
etudie'es,  il  convient  d'en  citer  cinq  autres  qui  ne  sont  usitees  que 
dans  des  mots  d'origine  non  castillane,"  Foulche-Delbosc  remarks : 
"  (sadi)  se  prononce  ts.  .  .  .  (sin)  a  le  meme  son  que  .  .  .  (samek). 
Les  Juifs  d'Orient  ne  font  aujourd'hui,  dans  la  prononciation,  aucune 
difference  entre  ces  deux  lettres.  .  .  . 

"  (chin)  se  prononce  comme  les  ch  du  mot  frangais  chercher.  II 
correspond:  i°  a  x  de  1'ancien  castillan.  ...  2°  a  s  dans  certains 
mots  ou  s  est  suivi  du  son  k.1  .  .  .  3°  a  is  final  des  deuxiemes  per- 
sonnes  du  pluriel  des  verbes,  quand  is  est  precede  d'une  voyelle.3 .  .  . 
4°  a  is  dans  le  mot  .  .  .  seis."3 

11  \_gimel  +  zayin~\  se  prononce^.  Ce  groupe  represente  x  lorsque 
x  a  le  son  gz.  .  .  .  (djimel\\.t.  gimelwiih  the  diacritic])  se  prononce 


1  Cf.  Revue  hispanique,  II,  47. 

2  So  M.  Griinwald,  Zur  romanischen  Dialektologie ;  Heft  /,  Ueber  den  jiidisch- 
spanischen  Dialekt  als  Beitrag  zur  Aufhellung  der  Aiissprache  im  Altspanischen 
(reprint  from  the  Jiidisches  Centralblatt,  Belovar).     See  a  well-merited  stricture 
on  this  production,  by  L.  Wiener  in  Modern  Language  Notes,  X,  81  ;  cf.  Romania, 
XII,  141  and  XXVI,  148. 

3  These  peculiarities  are  not  Old  Spanish.    The  palatal  pronunciation  of  final  s 
is  Portuguese. 
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tantot  dj  tantot  tch  :  quand  il  se  prononce  dj  il  rep;  >oit  g 

devant^,  i,  soit/ .  .  .  ;  quand  il  se  prononce  tch  il  reprcsente  <•//. 
(^Vz/#  [i.e.  zajw/  with  the  diacritic])  se  prononce  dj  et  reprdsentcy 
ou  g  devant  e,  i." 

Foulche'-Delbosc  says  that  sin  is  not  written  in  Spanish  words, 
but  it  seems  to  occur,  so  used,  in  the  Reciteil  de  romances  judco- 
espagnotes,  published  by  A.  Danon  (Revue  des  etudes  juives,  XXXI  I, 
102  ff.).  When  transliterating,  Danon  has  modernized  the  aspect  of 
the  words  of  these  Spanish  songs  sung  in  Turkey,  but  he  has  also 
given  a  few  verses  in  the  Hebrew  characters,  which  show  the  true 
condition  of  things.  From  them  it  appears  that  voiceless  s  and  ( 
are  both  denoted  by  sin  and  voiceless  s  by  samekh  as  well,  while  Old 
Spanish  x  is  indicated  by  sin  with  an  accent.2 

It  is  noticeable  that  f,  as  well  as  s,  is  usually  represented  by 
samekh  and  very  seldom  by  fadhe,  the  true  Hebrew  dental  s  and  the 
sign  used  in  a  i3th  century  Hebrew- French  glossary  for  Old  French 
f  (see  Romanische  Studien,  I,  163  ff.,  esp.  p.  165  for$a,  i.e.  force):'' 
M.  Griinwald  (Ueber  den  jildisch-spanischen  Dialckt,  etc.,  p.  33), 
declares  that  fadhe  is  never  written  in  Spanish  words,  but  Horning 
(Lat.  C,  p.  85,  note)  finds  that  it  appears  in  at  least  learned  words 
like  justicia  and  exposicion.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  now  f 
generally  receives  a  treatment  in  no  way  different  from  that  of  s. 

The  expatriated  Spanish  Jews  and  their  descendants  have  some- 
times published  works  in  Roman  characters.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these,  the  Ferrara  Bible,  first  printed  in  Italy  in  1553,* 
presents  linguistic  features  similar  to  those  of  the  Old  Spanish  texts 


1  Cf.  Griinwald,  pp.  14  ff. 

2  Cf.   Perles,  in  Ztschr.  f.  rom.  Phil.,  XXI,  137  ff.,  who  says  that,  in   Griin- 
baum's  Jildisch-Spanische  Chrestomathie,  Old  Spanish  x  is  represented  by  Sin. 

3  Cadhe  appears  there  also  for  Old  French  final  z  (ts);  see  ibid.,  p.  165.     On 
fadhe  —  Old  French  f,  see  also  Romania,  III,  443  ff. ;  and  on  the  use  of  the  same 
character  for  the  ts  sound  in  Catalan,  see  the  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France, 
XXVII,  540,  and  L.  Wiener,  Hebraica,  X,  182,  186. 

4  According  to  M.  Kayserling,  Biblioteca  espanola-portugueza-judaica  (Stras- 
burg,  1890),  who  gives  an  account  of  the  Hebrew-Spanish  Bible  and  its  various 
reprints  (pp.  28  ff.).     Its  language  has  been  investigated  by  L.  Wiener  in  Modern 
Language  Notes,  X,  81  ff.,  XI,  I  ff. 
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upon  which  this  investigation  is  based.  The  reprint  of  1630,  exam- 
ined for  the  present  purposes,  shows  an  interesting  variation  in  the 
plural  form  of  faz  (=  faciem),  which  appears  both  as  /afes  (if.  i,  2, 
2VO,  etc.)  and  as  fazes  (ff.  15,  i8vo,  26™,  etc.)  ;  cf.  above,  pp.  48  f. 

In  a  i  yth  century  text  with  Roman  characters,  Cuervo  finds  z 
written  for  intervocalic  s :  "  Aun  escribiendo  en  caracteres  latinos, 
no  es  raro  que  los  judfos  pongan  z  por  s  intervocal :  en  el  Arbol  de 
Vidas,  glosario  hebreo-espafiol  de  Selomoh  de  Oliveyra  (Amsterdam, 
5422-1682)  se  lee  quezo,  confuzion,  brazero,  cauza,  dezea,  deleitozo, 
vizitb,  rapozo ;  pero  sin  consecuencia,  porque  ahf  mismo  se  hallan 
fuso  yfuzo,  rosa,  y,  lo  que  prueba  mejor  la  equivalencia  de  las  dos 
letras,  lodasal,  primerisa,  alquiladiso,  perdis"  (.Revue  hispanique,  II, 

52). 

In  the  Proverbes  judeo-espagnols,  the  most  part  of  which  he  has 
collected  from  oral  tradition  in  Constantinople,  Foulche-Delbosc 
writes  z  where  Modern  Spanish  has  interdental  <:,  but  Old  Spanish 
had  the  voiced  dental  sibilant  z,  e.g.  in  haze,  hazie?ida,  hize,  dize, 
dizen,  vezino,  vezindad,  plazer  (Revue  hispanique,  II,  312  ff.). 

In  general,  though  it  may  not  be  safe  to  utilize  the  Hebrew- 
Spanish  pronunciation  for  the  solution  of  nice  points  in  Old  Spanish 
phonology,  since  the  exiled  Jews  have  been  exposed  to  many  exte- 
rior influences  in  their  new  settlements,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  that 
pronunciation  corroborates  our  other  testimony  to  the  former  exist- 
ence of  voiced  and  voiceless  sibilants  that  have  developed  into 
different  sounds  in  Modern  Spanish. 

To  this  Jewish  testimony  there  may  be  appended  a  note  on  a 
meagre  but  certainly  interesting  piece  of  information  from  a  Greek 
source.1  C.  Graux,  in  his  Essai  sur  les  origines  du  fonds  grec  de 
VEscurial  (Paris,  1880),  pp.  63  f.,  remarks  that  on  the  binding  of  a 
book  which  once  belonged  to  the  Cardinal  of  Burgos,  the  son  of  Diego 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  there  is  stamped  the  name  Don  Francisco  de 
Mendotza.  The  strange  spelling  of  the  famous  name  Mendoza  (Old 
Spanish  Mendo$d),  Graux  explains  thus  :  "  L'orthographe  Mendotza 
re'vele  que  le  relieur  de  Francisco  de  Mendoza  dtait  un  Stranger,  qui 


1  To  this  passage  in  Graux's  work  my  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Ham- 
ilton of  the  Graduate  School. 
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evidemment  pronongait  la  Zeta  castillane,  comme  un  Ze  allemand  (tz). 
II  ne  faudrait  pas  se  hater  de  conclure  de  la  que  1'artiste  qui  fit  ccs 
inte'ressantes  reliures  fut  ne'cessairement  allemand  :  il  arrivait  a  des 
Grecs  de  tomber  dans  le  meme  ddfaut  de  prononciation,  puisqu'An- 
toine  Calosynas,  de'ja  nomme',  e'crivait  le  nom  de  Garcia  de  Loaysa 

FapT^ias.  [Foot-note  :  Ta>  A.a/u,7rpa>  apxiSta/coyu)  /cat  Kai/<WK<p  Fapr^ia 
Aoatcra  'Avrwvtos  6  KaAo(7vvas  tarpos  <£VCTIKOS  ev  TrpaTTttv,  lettre-dedicace 
datee  du  19  juin  1574  (Biblioteca  national,  O-8,  fol.  i)].  Ce  relieur 
e'tranger,  etabli  en  Espagne,  peut  etre  un  compatriote  de  Darmarius 
qui,  quelques  annees  plus  tard,  viendra  y  vendre  des  manuscrits 
grecs,  et  de  Calosynas  qui,  vers  le  meme  temps,  y  exercera  meme  la 
medecine."  What  Graux  here  regards  as  a  vice  of  pronunciation  on 
the  part  of  this  foreign  binder  and  of  the  Greek  Calosynas,  is  more 
justly  to  be  considered  an  attempt  by  them  at  a  phonetic  rendering 
of  the  f  of  the  Old  Spanish  Mendofa,  whose  sibilant  and  dental  quali- 
ties are  brought  out  by  the  combination  T£,  tz.1 


1  Additional  evidence,  at  least  so  far  as  the  aljamiado  texts  are  concerned, 
may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  some  of  the  texts  mentioned  by 
Eduardo  Saavedra  in  his  Discurso  pronounced  before  the  Real  Academia  Espanola, 
December,  1878. 
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THE   ROUND   TABLE   BEFORE   WAGE.1 

KING  ARTHUR'S  Round  Table  is  first  mentioned  by  Wace, 
who  in  his  Roman  de  Brut 2  writes  as  follows 8  : 

Por  les  nobles  barons  qu'il  ot 
Dont  cascuns  mieldre  estre  quidot ; 
Cascuns  s'en  tenoit  al  millor, 
Ne  nus  n'en  savoit  le  pior, 
Fist  Artus  la  Roonde  Table 
Dont  Breton  dient  mainte  fable  : 
Hoc  sdoient  li  vassal 
Tot  chievalment  et  tot  ingal ; 
A  la  table  ingalment  s^oient 
Et  ingalment  servi  estoient. 
Nus  d'als  ne  se  pooient  vanter 
Qu'il  s&st  plus  halt  de  son  per ; 
Tuit  estoient  assis  moiain, 
Ne  n'i  avoit  nul  de  forain. 
N'estoit  pas  tenus  por  cortois 
Escos,  ne  Bertons,  ne  Francois, 
Normant,  Angevin,  ne  Flamenc, 
Ne  Borgignon,  ne  Loherenc, 
De  qui  que  il  tenist  son  feu 
Des  ocidant  dusqu'a  Mont  Geu, 
Qui  a  la  cort  le  roi  n'alast, 
Et  qui  od  lui  n'i  sojornast, 


1 1  wish  to  express  my  hearty  thanks  to  Dr.  W.  H.  Schofield  for  assistance  of  vari- 
ous kinds  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Professor  Kit- 
tredge,  Professor  Marsh,  and  Dr.  F.  N.  Robinson  for  helpful  suggestions. 

2  Finished    in    1155,    according   to    Sir   Frederic    Madden    (Layimon's  Brut, 
London,  1847,  I»  xi")- 

3  No  attempt  is  here  made  to  correct  the  texts  as  printed  by  the  various 
editors. 
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Et  qui  n'avoient  veste'ure 
Et  contenance  et  armdure, 
A  la  guise  que  cil  estoient 
Qui  en  la  cort  Artur  servoient.1 

(vv.  9994  ff.) 

Although  in  this  passage  Wace  declares  that  he  is  following  Celtic 
tradition,  scholars  have  hesitated  to  accept  his  testimony  unreservedly. 
The  silence  of  the  Welsh  bards,  of  the  triads,  of  the  tales  in  the  Red 
Book  of  Hergest,  and  of  Geoffrey  of  Mon mouth,  has  been  thought  to 
tell  strongly  against  the  statement  of  the  Norman  poet.  Any  new 
light  on  the  question  of  Wace's  source  for  this  legend  will  therefore 
be  worthy  of  attention. 

It  is  perhaps  best  to  begin  an  inquiry  into  this  question  by  exam- 
ining the  longest  and  most  detailed  account  we  possess  of  the  origin 
of  the  Round  Table,  that  given  by  I^amon  in  his  Brut,  written 
some  fifty  years  later  than  the  passage  in  Wace.2  La^amon  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  translator  of  Wace,  but  he  expands  Wace's  15,300  lines 
to  32,250,  making  many  considerable  additions  consisting  of  entirely 
new  incident  and  detail.  The  longest  and  perhaps  the  most  curious 
of  these  is  the  account  of  the  Round  Table,  a  translation  of  which 
follows.3 

One  Yule-day  Arthur  was  in  London  and  there  were  come  to  him  men  of 
all  his  kingdoms,  of  Britain,  of  Scotland,  of  Ireland,  of  Iceland,  and  of  all 
the  lands  that  Arthur  had  in  hand  ;  and  all  the  highest  thanes  with  horses 
and  with  swains.  There  were  come  seven  kings'  sons,  with  seven  hundred 
knights  ;  besides  the  folk  that  obeyed  Arthur.  Each  had  in  his  heart 
proud  thoughts  and  esteemed  that  he  was  better  than  his  companion.  The 
folk  was  of  many  a  land  ;  there  was  much  envy ;  for  the  one  accounted 
himself  high,  the  other  much  higher. 


1  Le  Roman  de  Bmt,  ed.  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  Rouen,  1836-38,  II,  74-6.     The 
Round  Table  is  mentioned  again  (vv.  10555  anc^  I3^75)>  but  nothing  is  added  to 
what  the  first  passage  has  told  us. 

2  About  1205.     See  Madden,  Brut,  I,  xix. 

3  Vv.  22736  ff.,  II,  532  ff.     The  translation  here  given  is  based  on  that  of 
Madden,  but  many  minor  changes  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  obscu- 
rities due  to  excessive  literalness.     This  extract  begins  at  the  point  where  La^amon 
diverges  from  Wace, 
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Then  men  blew  the  trumpets  and  spread  the  tables ;  they  brought  water 
in  golden  bowls,  and  soft  clothes  all  of  white  silk.  Then  Arthur  sat  down 
and  by  him  Wenhaver,  the  queen  ;  next  sat  the  earls  and  then  the  barons  ; 
next  the  knights  as  men  disposed  them.  The  high  born  men  bore  the  meat 
first  to  the  knights,  then  to  the  thanes,  then  to  the  swains,  then  to  the 
porters,  at  the  board.  The  people  became  angered,  and  blows  were  rife. 
First,  they  threw  the  loaves  while  they  lasted  and  the  silver  bowls  filled  with 
wine,  and  afterwards  fists  approached  to  necks. 

Then  leapt  there  forth  a  young  man  who  came  out  of  Winetland  ;  he 
was  given  to  Arthur  to  hold  as  hostage  ;  he  was  son  to  Rumaret,  the  king 
of  Winet.  Thus  saith  the  knight  to  King  Arthur  :  '  Lord  Arthur,  go  quickly 
into  thy  chamber,  and  thy  queen  with  thee,  and  thy  relatives,  and  we  shall 
decide  this  combat  against  these  foreign  warriors.'  Even  with  the  words 
he  leapt  to  the  board,  where  lay  the  knives  before  the  sovereign.  He 
grasped  three  knives  and  with  one  smote  in  the  neck  the  knight  that  first 
began  the  fight,  so  that  his  head  fell  to  the  ground.  Soon  the  same  thane's 
brother  slew  another,  and  ere  the  swords  came  he  felled  seven.  There 
was  an  exceeding  great  fight ;  each  man  smote  another  ;  there  was  much 
blood  shed,  and  mischief  was  among  the  folk.  Then  the  king  came  out  of 
his  chamber,  with  an  hundred  nobles,  having  helmets  and  coats  of  mail ; 
each  had  in  his  right  hand  a  white  steel  sword.  Then  called  Arthur,  noblest 
of  kings :  '  Sit  ye,  sit  quickly,  each  man  on  his  life  !  And  whoso  will  not 
shall  be  put  to  death.  Take  the  man  that  first  began  this  fight,  and  put  a 
withy  on  his  neck,  and  drag  him  to  a  moor,  and  put  him  in  a  low  fen  ; 
there  he  shall  lie.  And  take  all  his  nearest  kin  that  ye  may  find,  and  strike 
off  their  heads  with  your  broad  swords ;  carve  off  the  noses  of  the  women 
that  ye  may  find  of  his  nearest  kindred,  and  let  their  beauty  go  to  destruc- 
tion, and  so  I  will  utterly  destroy  the  race  of  which  he  came.  And  if  I 
ever  again  hear  that  any  of  my  folk,  whether  high  or  low,  stir  up  strife  on 
account  of  this  slaughter,  neither  gold  nor  any  treasure,  fine  war-horse,  nor 
garment  shall  ransom  him,  that  he  shall  not  be  slain  or  drawn  in  pieces  by 
horses  —  that  is  the  law  for  each  traitor.  Bring  here  the  relics  and  I  will 
swear  thereon.  So,  knights,  ye  shall  swear,  that  were  at  this  fight,  earls  and 
barons,  that  ye  will  not  break  it.'  First  Arthur  swore,  noblest  of  kings  ;  then 
swore  earls,  then  barons,  thanes  and  swains,  that  they  would  never  again 
stir  up  the  strife.  Men  took  the  dead  and  carried  them  to  burial.  After- 
wards men  blew  the  trumpets,  with  noise  exceeding  merry ;  and  each  one, 
whether  ]je  was  glad  or  whether  he  was  sorry,  took  water  and  cloth  and 
sat  down  reconciled  to  the  board,  for  dread  of  Arthur,  noblest  of  kings. 
Cupbearers  there  thronged,  gleemen  there  sang,  harps  resounded,  and  the 
people  were  merry. 
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Afterwards,  it  saith  in  the  tale  that  the  king  went  to  Cornwall,  where 
came  to  him  one  that  was  a  crafty  workman  and  greeted  him  fairly :  « Hail 
be  thou,  Arthur,  noblest  of  kings !  I  am  thine  own  man ;  through  many 
lands  have  I  gone.  I  understand  carpentry  and  many  wonderful  crafts. 
I  heard  say  beyond  the  sea  new  tidings ;  that  thy  knights  have  fought  at 
thy  board,  that  many  fell  on  midwinter's  day,  for  their  pride  wrought 
murder,  because  each  on  account  of  his  high  lineage  wished  to  be  within. 
But  I  will  make  thee  an  exceeding  fair  board  whereat  sixteen  hundred  and 
more  may  sit,  all  round  about,  so  that  none  be  left  out,  without  and  within, 
man  against  man.  When  thou  wilt  ride  thou  may'st  carry  it  with  thee, 
and  set  it  where  thou  wilt,  after  thy  will ;  and  then  thou  need'st  never  fear, 
to  the  world's  end,  that  ever  any  proud  knight  may  bring  about  a  fight  at 
thy  board,  for  then  the  high  shall  be  even  with  the  low.' 

Timber  was  caused  to  be  brought,  and  the  board  begun.  In  four  weeks' 
time  the  work  was  completed.  At  a  high  day  the  folk  was  assembled,  and 
Arthur  himself  approached  the  board,  and  ordered  all  his  knights  to  the 
board  at  once.  When  all  the  knights  were  seated  at  their  meat,1  each 
spoke  with  other  as  if  it  were  his  brother.  They  all  sat  about.  None 
was  without.  Every  sort  of  knight  was  there  exceedingly  well  placed. 
They  were  all  equal,  the  high  and  the  low.  None  might  boast  of  any  other 
kind  of  drink  than  his  comrades  who  were  at  the  board.  This  was  the 
same  board  that  Britons  boast  of,  and  tell  many  sorts  of  stories  respecting 
Arthur  the  king.  So  every  man  does2  that  is  fond  of  another.  If  the 
other  is  too  dear  to  him,  he  will  exaggerate  and  speak  more  honorably  of 
him  than  he  deserves.  There  is  no  man  so  wicked  that  his  friend  will  not 
favor  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  enmity  arises  among  folk,  between  two 
men  at  any  time,  men  tell  lies  about  the  hated  one,  though  he  were  the  best 
man  that  ever  ate  at  board.  He  who  dislikes  a  man  is  the  last  to  under- 
stand him. 

It  is  not  all  truth  nor  all  falsehood  that  minstrels  sing;  but  this  is  the 
truth  respecting  Arthur  the  king.  There  was  never  such  a  king,  so  doughty 
through  all  things.  For  the  truth  stands  in  the  writings,  how  it  is  befallen, 
from  beginning  to  the  end,  of  Arthur  the  king,  no  more^  nor  less,  but  as 
his  laws  were.  But  Britons  loved  him  greatly  and  oft  lie  about  him  and  tell 
many  things  respecting  Arthur  the  king  that  were  never  transacted  in  this 
world's  realm.  He  may  tell  enough  marvellous  things  about  King  Arthur 
who  will  utter  the  truth  [only].  Then  was  Arthur  most  high,  so  that  there 


1  Here  L.  returns  to  his  translation  of  Wace. 

2  The  rest  of  this  paragraph  is  new  in  L. 
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was  no  knight  well  esteemed  nor  much  assured  of  his  manners,  in  Wales  or 
in  England,  in  Scotland  or  in  Ireland,  in  Normandy  or  in  France,  in 
Flanders  or  in  Denmark,  or  in  any  land  that  stands  on  this  side  of  Mungiu,1 
that  was  esteemed  a  good  knight  or  his  deeds  accounted  aught  unless  he 
could  discourse  of  Arthur  and  of  his  noble  court,  his  weapons,  his  garments, 
and  his  horsemen. 

On  comparing  this  account  with  that  in  Wace  the  question  arises : 
From  what  source  did  La^amon  derive  this  extraordinary  and  exten- 
sive addition  ?  Only  two  hypotheses  are  possible.2  Either  it  was 
borrowed,  as  it  purports  to  be,  from  Celtic  (in  this  case  Welsh)  tra- 
dition, or  La^amon  (or  some  person  immediately  preceding  La^amon) 
invented  it,  following  the  slight  suggestion  made  by  Wace. 

Even  at  the  first  glance  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  the  story  is 
of  La^amon's  invention.  It  is  the  longest  single  addition  he  has 
made  to  Wace,  and  is  unique  not  only  in  length  but  also  in  detail 
and  in  local  color.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  one  of  La^amon's  addi- 
tions that  he  distinctly  ascribes  to  a  tale  ("hit  ser5  in  pere  tale"). 
He  elsewhere  mentions  as  his  authorities  a  "  book,"  and  even  "  many 
books," 3  but  never,  as  here,  a  tale. 

A  more  careful  examination  of  La^amon's  story  strongly  con- 
firms this  first  impression.  It  contains  several  incidents  which  are 
extremely  barbarous  in  character  and  which  can  only  be  explained,  it 


1  In  Wace,  "  Mont  Geu,"  i.e.  Mt.  St.  Bernard. 

2  A  third  hypothesis  is  schematically  possible,  namely,  that  L.  derived  this  story 
from  some  one  of  the  French  romances,  which  during  the  fifty  years  following 
Wace  were  full  of  tales  about  Arthur.     No  student  of  the  romances,  however,  can 
entertain  this  view.     Varying  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Round  Table  occur  (as, 
for  example,  that  Merlin  made  it  in  token  of  the  roundness  of  the  world),  but  all 
of  them  are  unlike  that  of  L.,  not  only  in  incident  but  (what  is  more  important), 
in  tone  and  setting.     Cf.  Loseth,  Le  Roman  en  prose  de  Tristan,  Paris,  1891, 
pp.  149,  240  ff. ;  Potvin,  Perceval,  Mons,  1866-71,  I,  271  ;  VI,  172  ff . ;  Furnivall, 
Queste,   London,   1864,  PP-  65-8.     A  common  form  of  the  story  is  that  Merlin 
made  the  table  for  Uther  Pendragon  ;  that  Uther  bequeathed  it  to  King  Leodogran, 
and  that  Arthur  received  it  as  a  wedding  present  when  he  married  Leodogran's 
daughter  Guinevere.    Cf.  Hucher,  Le  Saint  Graal,  Paris,  1875,  *'  4T7  ff-  5  Paris  and 
Ulrich,  Merlin,  Paris,  1886,  II,  60  ff.;  Sommer,  Malory's Morte Darthur,  London, 
1889,  pp.  101,  643. 

3  Cf.  La^amon,  ed.  Madden,  I,  181 ;  II,  27  ;  II,  597  ;  III,  155. 
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would  seem,  as  survivals,  preserved  in  story,  from  the  primitive 
manners  of  early  times.  A  murderous  combat  with  carving  knives  at 
the  table  of  a  king  is  not  an  incident  likely  to  occur  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  writer  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  anxious  to  invent  a  new  story 
about  the  famous  Arthur,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  national  hero. 
Distinct  evidence  of  primitive  manners  appears  also  in  the  savage 
punishment  of  the  women  who  were  relatives  of  the  instigator  of  the 
fight.  Mutilation  of  women  of  rank  by  cutting  off  their  noses  belongs 
to  the  barbarous  age  described  in  Irish  saga,1  when  warriors  were 
accustomed  to  appear  on  dress  occasions  with  the  skulls  of  conquered 
foes  dangling  at  their  belts.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  regarded  as  an 
invention  of  La^amon,  or  of  any  person  of  the  period  of  Wace  or 
La-jamon.12 

Since,  then,  the  hypothesis  of  fabrication  by  La^amon  is  difficult, 
not  to  say  impossible,  we  seem  to  be  driven  to  the  other  alternative, 
that  of  a  source  in  Welsh  tradition.  But  first  we  must  ask  if  this  is 
possible.  Had  the  English  writer  access  to  Welsh  tradition,  and 
does  he  show  any  signs  of  Welsh  influence  ?  Both  questions  are  to 


1  In  a  passage  from  the   Book  of  Leinster   (printed  by  Zimmer  in  Haupt's 
Ztschr.,  XXXII,  219),  we  are  told  how  vengeance  was  taken  on  a  woman  of 
rank  by  tearing  out  her  eyes,  her  nose,  her  ears,  and  her  braid.     (This  passage  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor  Kittredge.)     Cutting  off  a  woman's  nose  was 
known  as  a  punishment  for  adultery  in  primitive  times.     See  Elton  and  Powell, 
Saxo  Grammaticus,  London,  1894,  pp.  xxxii.  and  71  ;  and  cf.  Marie's  lay  Bisclavret, 
ed.  Warnke,  Lais  der  Marie  de  France,  Halle,  1885,  p.  83,  where  the  husband, 
who  has  long  been  forced  by  his  faithless  wife  to  live  as  a  werewolf,  finally  takes 
revenge  by  biting  her  nose  off.     Her  children  are  afterwards  born  without  noses. 
See  also  Grimm,  Rechtsalterthumer,  3d  ed.,  pp.  708-9. 

2  La3amon,  in  fact,  shows  a  tendency  to  tone  down  savage  details  that  he  found 
in  Geoffrey  and  Wace.     Cf.  Geoffrey,  x,  9,  and  Wace,  II,  206,  where  we  are  told 
that  Hirelgas,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  uncle  Bedver,  carried  the  corpse  of 
the  slayer  Boccus  into  the  presence  of  the  dead  and  then  hacked  it  to  pieces. 
L.,  Ill,  1 02  ff.,  merely  says  that  he  slew  Boccus.     The  threat  to  take  Arthur's 
bones  and  fasten  them  on  a  doorstep  is  new  in  L.,  II,  457,  but  is  attributed  to  a 
foreigner,  Childric;    so  in  III,   176-7,  cruelties   are   ascribed  to  Gurmund,  the 
representative  of  the  Saxons.     The   sole  instance  (except  as  above)  where  L. 
introduces  a  bit  of  savagery  and  ascribes  it  to  a  Briton,  is  in  II,  73,  where  it  is  only 
a  threat  after  all,  and  not  comparable  to  the  barbarous  punishment  ascribed  to 
Arthur  in  the  Round  Table  passage. 
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be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  La^amon  lived  near  the  border  <  f 
Wales,  on  the  river  Severn,  as  he  himself  tells  us : 

he  wonede  at  Ernle^e  : 
at  aeSelen  are  chirechen. 
vppen  Seuarne  sta^e.1 

He  was  therefore  almost  surrounded  by  Celtic  districts.  That  he 
felt  the  Celtic  influences  at  his  door  is  evident  from  the  changes  he 
makes  in  the  proper  names  furnished  him  by  Wace.  Where  the 
names  were  little  known,  he  generally  adopts  Wace's  spelling  ;  but  in 
other  cases,  where  the  names  were  no  doubt  familiar  to  him  from 
Welsh  tradition,  he  shows  a  distinct  tendency  to  approximate  to  Welsh 
forms.  Two  or  three  examples  will  suffice.  Geoffrey's  Ganhumara, 
Wace's  Genievre,  becomes  in  La^amon  Wenhauer.  The  Welsh  form 
is  Gwenhwyfar.  Geoffrey's  Hoelus,  Wace's  Hod,  becomes  in  La^amon 
Howel?  which  is  identically  the  Welsh  form.  Moreover,  La^amon 
seems  to  have  attempted  a  Welsh  etymology  for  the  name  given  in 
Geoffrey  as  Holdinus*  in  Wace  as  Holdin,  which  he  renders  Howeldin, 
apparently  connecting  it  with  the  well-known  Welsh  name  Howel* 
Some  lines  before  the  Round  Table  passage,  Wace  introduces  a 
phrase,  Romarec  de  Gnenelande  (or  Venelande)f  which  nowhere  occurs 
in  Geoffrey's  history.  La^amon  changes  the  name  of  the  country  to 
Winet-londef  showing  that  he  identifies  it  with  Gwynedd,  or  North 


1  Madden,  La^amoii's  Brut,  I,  I,  vv.  5-7. 

2  These  two  examples  have  been  mentioned  along  with  others  by  Wiilcker  in 
an  article  entitled  Uber  die  Quellen  La^amons ,  Paul  and  Braune's  Beitrage,  1876, 
III,  524  ff. 

3  Otherwise  unknown  as  the  name  of  an  Arthurian  knight. 

4  Cf.  Geoffrey's  Historia,  x,  6;  Wace,  II,  192  ;  La}.,  Ill,  86.    It  is  worth  noting 
that  La3amon  sometimes  adds  the  names  of  Celtic  heroes  that  are  not  mentioned 
in  Geoffrey  or  Wace:  e.g.,  Gille  Callat,  II,  142;  Patric,  II,  430.     Cf.  Ill,  100, 
where  La^amon  changes  Geoffrey's  Hirelgas  (x,  9,   Wace's  Hiresgas,  II,  206)  to 
Ritvafr&lan. 

5  Wace,  II,  72. 

6  La?.  II,  527.     The  suggestion  that  Winet  must  be  La3amon's  rendering  of 
Gwynedd  is  due  to  Professor  Kittredge.     The  name  was  not  recognized  by  Le 
Roux  de  Lincy,  who  thought  it  might  be    Vinland  (II,  72),  or  by  Madden  (III, 
382),  who,  after  rejecting  Vinland,  found  nothing  better  to  suggest  than  the  Wineda 
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Wales.1  There  are  also  a  number  of  places  where  he  alters  Wace's 
narrative  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  the  Welsh  side  of  the  story  as 
opposed  to  the  Saxon,  thus  seeming  to  indicate  that  he  is  following 
Welsh  traditions.2  It  is  therefore 8  not  only  possible  but  altogether 
probable  that  La^amon  derived  this  story  from  JVelsh  tradition. 

We  are  not,  however,  dependent  upon  arguments  from  antecedent 
probability.     The  Celtic  origin  of  this  incident  can  be  supported  by 


landoi  Wulfstan's  voyage  (see  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  Orosius,  E.  E.  T.  S., 
1883,  I,  1 6,  20),  a  region  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  explanation  of  Madden's  idea, 
it  ought  to  be  added  that  the  list  of  kings  in  Wace  is  "Gonvals  qui  ert  rois 
d'Orquenie,  Et  Doldamer  rois  de  Gollande,  Et  Romarec  de  Guenelande  "  (II,  72). 
Gollande  Madden  took  to  be  the  island  Gothland  in  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  Brut  Tysilio  has  at  this  place  "  Doldaf  vrenin  Ysgottlont  " 
(Myvyrian  Archaiology,  London,  1801,  II,  320),  which  makes  the  geography  con- 
sistent. Cf.  La^.,  II,  132,  v.  13325,  where  the  later  text  reads  Scotland  for  Gutlonde 
in  the  earlier  MS. 

1  La3amon  introduces  Winet-londe  again  in  the  Round  Table  passage  "  a  3ung 
mon :  be  ut  of  Winet-londe  com"  (II,  534).     Here  of  course  there  is  nothing  in 
Wace  to  correspond.     The  close  connection  thus  indicated  by  La3amon  between 
Wales  and  the  Round  Table  story  is  worth  noting. 

2  Besides  the  examples  given  by  Wiilcker,  I.e.,  p.  550,  cf.  La}.,  Ill,  296.     Both 
Geoffrey,  xii,  19,  and  Wace,  II,  298,  say  that  the  Welsh  are  all  changed  and 
degenerated  from  the  nobility,  the  honor,  and  the  manners  of  their  ancestors. 
La3amon  says :  "  The  Britons  moved  to  the  Welsh  land  and  lived  in  their  laws 
and  their  popular  manners  and  yet  they  dwell  there  as  they  shall  do  evermore." 

3  Those  scholars  who  have  most  studied  La3amon's  work  agree  in  thinking 
that  he  has  from  time  to  time  made  use  of  Welsh  traditions.     Sir  Frederic  Madden, 
the  editor  of  La3amon's  text,  says :  "  That  La3amon  was  indebted  for  some  of 
these  legends  to  Welsh  traditions  not  recorded  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  or  Wace 
is  scarcely  to  be  questioned."     (Brut,  I,  xvi.)     In  a  note  referring  to  the  Round 
Table  passage  Madden  adds :  "  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in  this  narrative 
one  of  these  popular  traditions  may  have  been  preserved,  since  it  would  appear 
hardly  credible  that  the  whole  should  be  the  mere  invention  of  the  writer"  (III, 
383).     Cf.  ten  Brink,  Geschichte  der  englischen  Litt.,  Berlin,  1877,  I,  239  :  "  Ueber 
den  Ursprung  der  Tafelrunde,  deren   Name  zuerst   bei  Wace  auftaucht,  theilt 
Layamon  eine  anziehende,  \vie  es  scheint,  echt  volksthiimliche  Erzahlung  mit,  von 
der  die  Artussage  anfanglich   vielleicht  Nichts  wusste."     Cf.  Wiilker,   Gesch.  der 
englischen  Lift.,  Leipzig,  1896,  p.  81  :  "  [La3amon]  wohnte  dicht  an  der  Grenze 
von  Wales  und  scheint  von  dort  manche  Sage  gehort  zu  haben,  die  er  in  seiner 
Dichtung  verwertete.  .  .  .    Auf  welschen  Sagen  wird  die  eigentiimliche  Erzahlung, 
wie  die  '  Runde  Tafel '  entstanden  sei,  beruhen." 
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positive  evidence.  Tales  of  quarrels  about  precedence  at  feasts  are 
of  constant  occurrence  in  Celtic  tradition,  and  are  just  the  sort  of 
thing  that  Welshmen  might  have  told  in  regard  to  any  great  overlord 
such  as  Arthur  appears  to  have  been.  In  Irish  literature  several 
good  examples  of  this  tendency  to  quarrel  at  banquets  have  been 
preserved.  We  are  told  that  in  the  Hall  of  the  Red  Branch,  Concho- 
bar's  palace  at  Emain  Macha,  it  was  necessary  to  hang  up  the  cham- 
pions' swords  and  shields  in  a  separate  house  lest  the  warriors  should 
spring  to  arms  in  the  course  of  a  friendly  banquet.1  A  detailed 
account  of  such  a  quarrel  is  the  Seel  mucci  Mic  Ddthb,  or  Story  of 
Mac  Datho' s  Pig? 

Mac  Datho  had  a  wonderful  dog  named  Ailbe,  that  both  Conchobar, 
king  of  Ulster,  and  Ailill,  king  of  Connaught,  desired  to  purchase 
with  rich  gifts.  Mac  Datho,  who  was  afraid  to  refuse  either  of  these 
powerful  rulers,  sought  the  advice  of  his  shrewd  wife.  By  her  direc- 
tion he  promised  the  dog  to  both  Conchobar  and  Ailill,  stipulating 
in  each  case  that  the  king  should  come  for  it  in  person  at  the  head 
of  his  retinue.  The  rival  parties  reached  Mac  Datho's  house  on  the 
same  day.  He  entertained  them,  and  killed  for  them  his  famous 
pig.  At  table  the  question  arose  who  was  to  carve  the  dish.  After 
an  exchange  of  angry  words  among  the  various  champions  present, 
Cet  of  Connaught,  knife  in  hand,  seated  himself  before  the  pig  and 
challenged  any  one  to  deny  him  the  place.  One  after  another  the 
most  renowned  heroes  of  Ulster  arose,  but  Cet  was  able  to  remind 
each  of  some  defeat  that  either  he  himself,  or  his  father,  or  his 
brother  had  sustained  at  Cet's  hands.  In  this  way  Cet  shamed  the 
whole  province,  and  was  about  to  proceed  with  the  carving,  when 
Conall  the  Victorious  burst  into  the  hall.  After  some  words,  he  also 
denied  Cet's  right  to  the  place  he  occupied.  *  It  is  true,'  said  Cet, 


1  D'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  translating  from  the  Book  of  Leinster ;  see  his  Cours 
de  Lift.  Celtique,  Paris,  1892,  V,  9-10,  and  for  the  text  the  Facsimile  of  the  Book  of 
Leinster,  published  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin,  1880,  p.  106. 

2  Summarized  from  the  Irish  text  as  printed  by  Windisch,  Irische  Texte,  Leip- 
zig, 1880,  I,  96-106.     The  MS.  is  the  Book  of  Leinster,  which  is  as  old  as  1150. 
Kuno  Meyer  has  published  an  English  translation  based  on  a  later  MS.  (Hibernica 
Minora,  Oxford,  1894,  pp.   57-64).     For  a  French  translation,  see  d'Arbois  de 
Jubainville,  Cours  de  Litt.  Celtique,  V,  66-80. 
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1  thou  art  even  a  better  warrior  than  I.  But  if  Anluan  were  in  the 
house,  he  would  match  thee  contest  for  contest,  and  it  is  a  shame 
that  he  is  not  in  the  house  to-night.'  'But  he  is,'  said  Conall,  taking 
Anluan's  head  out  of  his  belt  and  throwing  it  at  Cet's  chest  with 
such  violence  that  it  caused  blood  to  spurt  from  Cet's  mouth.  After 
that  Conall  sat  down  by  the  pig,  and  Cet  went  from  it.  Conall  took 
the  tail  of  the  pig  in  his  mouth  and  carved.  The  men  of  Connaught 
received  nothing  but  the  two  forefeet.  At  this  insult,  a  bloody  com- 
bat arose,  many  were  killed,  seven  streams  of  gore  flowed  from  the 
seven  doors  of  the  house,  and  at  last  even  the  dog,  the  object  of 
the  contention,  was  slain. 

Still  more  interesting  is  the  Fled  Bricrend^  or  Feast  of  Bricriu^ 
Bricriu  "  Poison  Tongue,"  prepared  a  great  feast  for  Conchobar  and 
the  nobles  of  Ulster.  He  built  for  the  occasion  a  house  after  the 
pattern  of  the  Hall  of  the  Red  Branch  at  Emain,  already  referred  to. 
Because  he  knew  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  share  the  feast  on 
account  of  his  evil  tongue,  he  caused  to  be  built  for  himself  a  little 
chamber,  or  balcony,  from  which  he  could  see  all  that  went  on. 

When  everything  was  ready,  the  nobles  of  Ulster  arrived  in  their 
best  array.  Bricriu  thought  only  how  he  could  stir  up  strife.  He 
went  to  Loegaire  with  flattering  words,  and  suggested  that  he  ought 
to  demand  the  hero's  portion  (curathmir)  at  the  banquet.  He  did 
the  same  with  Conall  the  Victorious  and  with  Cuchulinn.  At  length 
the  guests  entered  the  house,  the  men  occupying  one  half  and  the 
women  the  other.  Musicians  played  till  the  feast  began.  Bricriu 
was  then  obliged  to  leave  the  hall,  and,  accompanied  by  eight  men 


1  Summarized  from  the  Irish  text  as  printed  by  Windisch,  Irische  Texte,  I, 
254-303.  The  text  and  translation  of  George  Henderson,  Fled  Bricrend,  Irish 
Texts  Society,  Vol.  II,  London,  1899,  have  been  compared.  For  a  French  transla- 
tion, see  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville,  Ceurs,  V,  80-148.  The  MS.  is  the  Lebor  na 
hUidre,  dated  by  Zimmer  before  1106  (Kuhn's  Ztschr.,  1887,  XXVIII,  417). 
The  story  must  be  much  older ;  indeed  Zimmer  says :  "  Die  Niederschrift  des 
Textes  ist  sicher  so  alt  wie  das  8.  Jahrhundert  "  (Gott.  gel.  Anz.,  1890,  p.  519,  foot- 
note). Henderson  (I.e.,  p.  xviii)  regards  the  language  as  of  the  gth  century,  but 
thinks  the  story  may  be  much  older.  Cf.  Windisch,  I.e.,  p.  253,  speaking  cf  the 
several  stories  that  make  up  the  Fled  Bricrend:  "  Ich  sehe  keinen  geniigenden 
Grand,  daran  zu  zweifeln,  dass  uns  in  den  Einzelsagen  wirklich  echte  Bilder  einer 
vorchristlichen  Cultur  erhalten  sind." 
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with  drawn  swords,  he  retired  to  his  chamber.  Food  was  now  served 
in  the  hall,  but  the  charioteers  of  Loegaire,  Conall,  and  Cuchulinn, 
arose  one  after  the  other  and  demanded  the  hero's  portion,  each  for 
his  master.  Words  were  exchanged,  and  presently  swords  and  spears 
began  to  clash.  Conchobar  and  Fergus  were  displeased  at  the  strife. 
They  stepped  between  the  combatants  and  enforced  quiet.  Sencha 
recommended  that  the  hero's  portion  be  divided  equally  among  the 
three  claimants,  and  that  the  decision  which  was  the  greatest  cham- 
pion be  referred  to  King  Ailill  of  Connaught.  This  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  all  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry  for  a  time.  But  the  dispute 
afterwards  arose  again,  and  the  three  claimants  betook  themselves  to 
Connaught  to  secure  the  decision  of  King  Ailill.  He  put  them 
through  a  series  of  adventures  against  strange  monsters,  in  which 
Cuchulinn  fared  best,  and  at  length,  calling  Loegaire  aside,  he  gave 
him  a  bronze  goblet  as  a  token  of  superiority.  Later  he  gave  a  gob- 
let vifindruine  to  Conall  and  one  of  gold  to  Cuchulinn.  Presently, 
at  a  feast,  the  question  of  precedence  arose.  Loegaire  confidently 
produced  his  bronze  goblet  and  claimed  the  hero's  portion.  When 
Conall,  and  finally  Cuchulinn,  stepped  forward  with  their  tokens, 
there  was  much  bitterness.  Swords  were  drawn  and  the  interference 
of  Conchobar  and  Fergus  was  again  necessary  to  prevent  bloodshed. 
The  claimants  at  length  set  off  to  prove  their  superiority  in  a  fresh 
series  of  adventures,  in  which  they  are  still  engaged  when  the  MS. 
suddenly  breaks  off.1 


1  Zimmer  has  already  drawn  a  parallel  between  the  Fled  Bricrend  and  the 
Round  Table  (Gott.  gel.  Anz.,  1890,  pp.  518,  519,  foot-notes).  The  points  he  has 
made  are  :  that  at  the  Feast  of  Bricriu,  as  at  Arthur's  feasts,  women  were  present ; 
that  the  claimants  of  the  hero's  portion  went  through  a  series  of  manifold  adven- 
tures to  prove  their  valor,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  Arthurian  knights ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  feasts  of  Irish  antiquity  were  commonly  held  at  great  yearly  festivals,  just 
as  Arthur's  were  :  "  Die  Maiversammlungen  der  Arthursage  sind  durchaus  im  kel- 
tischen  Altertum  begriindet."  Zimmer  has  added  the  significant  remark  :  "  Gerade 
in  einem  Texte  wie  diesem  liegen  unkiinstlerische  Parallelen,  wie  wir  urspriingliche 
kymr.-breton.  Arthurerzahlungen  uns  denken  miissen."  Here  is  suggested  a 
point  worth  insisting  on.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  sometimes  carelessly  main- 
tained, that  the  chivalrous  setting  in  which  Arthurian  stories  have  come  down  to 
us  disproves  their  foundation  in  rude  antiquity.  A  primitive  story  may  be  beauti- 
fied and  adorned  as  civilization  advances,  and  may,  so  to  speak,  change  its  cos- 
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Striking  evidence  that  a  tendency  toward  strife  at  feasts  was  an 
early  Celtic  failing  is  given  by  a  curious  passage  among  the  fragments 
of  Posidonius.1  The  Celts,  he  tells  us,  are  accustomed  to  indulge  in 
single  combats  at  their  feasts  ;  for,  being  assembled  in  arms,  they  go 


tume  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  later  times.  For  example,  the  argument 
of  Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  in  so  far  as  it  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Round  Table  had 
no  source  or  pattern  among  the  primitive  Celts,  contains  this  fallacy.  "  L'eta- 
blissement  d'un  ordre  de  la  Table-Ronde  par  le  chef  cambrien  Artur  est  une  fable 
qui  ne  peut  pas  etre  anterieure  au  Xle  siecle,  epoque  ou  le  regime  feodal  developpe 
vit  naitre  ces  institutions  guerrieres  et  religieuses  auxquelles  on  donna  le  nom  de 
chevalerie"  (Brut,  Rouen,  1838,  II,  analyse,  pp.  162-3).  Many  cases  are  known 
in  which  rude  incidents  have  been  dressed  up  in  the  chivalrous  costume  of  later 
times.  The  French  Horn  et  Rimenhild,  e.g.,  represents  the  same  story  as  the  cruder 
English  King  Horn,  only  "  expanded  by  many  courtly  details  of  feast  and  tourna- 
ment "  (Ward,  Catalogue  of  Romances,  I,  455).  Zimmer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  development  of  the  Round  Table  has  been  influenced  by  the  Charlemagne 
cycle.  "  Eine  Umgestaltung  der  Arthursage  unter  Einfluss  der  Charlemagnesage 
ist  Arthurs  Tafelrunde  nach  dem  Muster  von  Charlemagne  und  seinen  12  Pairs." 
Gott.  gel.  Anz.,  1890,  pp.  829-30.  Cf.  W.  Golther,  Ztschr.  f.  vergl.  Litteraturge- 
schichte,  1890,  III,  218:  "Wir  mochten  in  dem  zwolfsitzigen  Tische  eine  Nach- 
ahmung  der  Abendmahlstafel  Christi  annehmen.  Die  zwolf  auserwahlten  Artus- 
ritter  vermochten  sich  im  bretonischen  Epos  leicht  einen  hervorragenden  Platz 
zu  gewinnen,  da  sie  an  den  12  Pairs  von  Frankreich  ein  altbekanntes  Vorbild 
hatten." 

1  Carl  Miiller,  Frag.  Hist.  Graecorum,  Paris,  1849,  IH»  259  :  KeXroi  tviore  trapa 
rb  deiTrvov  /j.ovo/j.axovffLv  •  £v  yap  TO?S  forXots  ayepd^vres  <TKia/j.axovai  /cat  Trpbs  a\\y\ov$ 
,  TTOT£  5£  /ecu  fJt-^XP1  Tpa.vfw.ro3  irpotaffi,  Kal  e/c  rovrov 
ol  7rap6j/rej,  /cat  tws  avcupfoews  epxovrai.  Tb  5^  ?raXai6v 
Ku>\"f)v<i)v  rb  fj.-rjpiov  6  KpdTKrros  t\d.fji(3avev  •  et  5^  rts  Zrepos 
,  ffwlffravro  fjLovofMtx^ff°VT€S  ^XPL  Oa-va-Tov.  The  fragment  is  preserved  by 
Athenaeus,  iv,  40,  a  third-century  writer.  Posidonius'  information  about  the 
Celts  seems  to  have  been  gained  in  journeys  that  he  made  before  90  B.C.  to  Spain, 
Massilia,  and  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Some  writers  say  that  he  also  visited  Corn- 
wall. Cf.  J.  Rh£s,  Celtic  Britain,  London,  1884,  pp.  8,  45.  To  prove  this  two 
assumptions  are  necessary :  first,  that  the  detailed  account  of  the  tin  trade  in 
Cornwall,  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  v,  22,  is  based  on  Posidonius;  and  second, 
that  the  latter  would  not  have  given  so  much  detail  unless  he  had  actually  visited 
the  region  described.  Cf.  Toepelmann,  De  Posidonio  Rhodio  Rerum  Scriptore, 
Bonn,  1867,  p.  10,  who  fixes  on  B.C.  130-46  as  approximate  dates  for  Posidonius. 
A  parallel  between  Posidonius  and  the  Fled  Bricrend  was  hinted  at  by  d'Arbois 
de  Jubainville  in  his  Cours  de  Litt.  Celtique,  Paris,  1892,  V,  82,  and  more  recently 
he  has  compared  the  strife  for  the  hero's  portion  in  Posidonius  with  that  in  the 
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through  the  exercise,  and  aim  sham  blows  at  each  other,  sometimes 
going  so  far  as  to  wound  each  other,  and,  in  consequence  of  thus  los- 
ing their  tempers,  they  even  proceed  to  slay  one  another,  unless  pre- 
vented by  the  bystanders.  In  old  times,  he  continues,  the  strongest 
warrior  received  a  particular  portion,  and  if  his  right  to  this  was  dis- 
puted a  deadly  combat  arose.1 

When  we  reflect  that  this  interference  of  the  bystanders  is  a 
prominent  feature  of  L^amon's  account,  as  it  is  also  of  the  Irish 
Fled  Bricrend,  the  probability  that  we  have  in  La^amon  a  genuine 
Welsh  folk-tale  approaches  certainty.  Such  detailed  coincidence 
can  hardly  be  accidental. 

Rhys  has  remarked 2  that  the  existence  of  a  table  in  connection 
with  Arthur  is  probably  a  more  important  fact,  as  proving  that  he 
was  "originally  a  culture  hero,"  than  the  existence  of  a  round  table. 
However  this  may  be,  we  are  not  without  hints  that  a  round  table 
may  have  been  actually  used  by  the  Celts  in  their  primitive  feasts. 
Posidonius  tells  us3  that  Celts  banquet  around  wooden  tables 
slightly  elevated  above  the  ground,  and  when  many  are  assembled 
"they  sit  in  a  circle  and  the  bravest  sits  in  the  middle  like  the  leader 
of  a  chorus ;  because  he  is  superior  to  the  rest  either  in  his  military 
skill,  or  in  birth,  or  in  riches ;  and  the  man  who  gives  the  entertain- 
ment sits  next  to  him,  and  then  on  each  side  the  rest  of  the  guests, 


Fled  Bricrend  and  Seel  mucci  Mic  Ddtho,  see  Cours,  Paris,  1899,  VI,  52  ff.  Cf. 
Aubertin,  Hist,  de  la  Langue  et  de  la  Litt.  franc.,  Paris,  1883,  I,  311  ;  Windisch, 
Irische  Texte,  II,  i,  171 ;  Henderson,  Fled  Bricrend,  pp.  xiii,  xiv. 

1  Diodorus  Siculus,  perhaps  following  Posidonius,  gives  a  similar  account  of 
quarrels  at  Celtic  feasts  (v,  28,  ed.  C.  Miiller,  Paris,  1842,  I,  271)  :  Eto0a<n  5£  /cai 
?rapd  rb  Seiirvov  £K  TUV  rvx^vruv  irpbs  rrjv  §i<i  TUV  \6ywv  &/j.i\\av  Karacrrdi'Tes,  £K 
7rpoK\ri<r€us  /j.ovo/j.axeiv  irpbs  dXXiyXous  trap  ovdtv  ridtfj-evoi  rrjv  TOV  plov  Te\evT-f]i>. 

2  Arthurian  Legend,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  9. 

3  Carl  Miiller,  Frag.  Hist.  Graecorum,  III,  260  :  KeXroi  ras  rpoQas  Trporidevrat, 
yoprov  viro(3d\\ovTes,  Kal  eirl  rpaire^v  %v\lvwv,  nlnpov  airb  TTJS  7175  tTn)pfj.ti>uv.  .  .  . 
"Orav   5£  TrXeWes  <rvv8€iirvu<ri.,  KdOyvTai  fj.tv  ev  KikXy,  /*6ros   5"  6   /c/jaTicrros,  cJs  av 
Kopvfiaios  %o/3o£5,  dio-fptpuv  TUV  &\\(i)v  77  KO.TaTT)v  iro\€fjnKr]v  tvxtpeiav,  77  Kara  rb  7^ws, 
y  KCIT&  TrXoOroi'  -65*  UTroSex^/xewj  trap'  avTbv,  ^0e^s  5'  eKartpwOe  KO.T  d^iav  77?  exofcrtj/ 
iiirepoxTJs-     Kat  ot   p.tv  TOVS  dvpeobs  bir\o<popovvTes   tic   r&v  diriffw  irape<rTa<riv,  ol   8t 
Sopv(p6poi  Kara  rrjv  dvriKpb    KadrifJ-evoi    xu/cXy,   Kadd-rrep  ol    5e<r7r6Tat, 

(From  Athenasus,  iv,  36.) 
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according  as  each  is  eminent  or  distinguished  for  anything."  Tradi- 
tion and  archaeology  tend  to  show  that  a  circular  form  was  the  rule 
in  primitive  Irish  architecture.1  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
primitive  Celtic  wattle  house  both  in  Gaul  and  ii\  Ireland  was  circu- 
lar.2 In  such  a  house,  consisting  of  course  of  only  one  room,  a 
circular  seating  arrangement  would  be  inevitable.8  The  suggestion 
is  worth  making,  that  perhaps  the  Celtic  custom  of  banqueting  in  a 
circle  and  the  habit  of  using  a  round  table,  were  determined  in  the 
first  place  by  the  exigencies  of  the  primitive  round  wicker  house. 
It  is  significant  on  this  point  that  the  seating  arrangement  described 


1  Such  is  the  opinion  of  George  Petrie  (On  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tar  a 
Hill,  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Irish  Acad.,  XVIII,  Dept.  of  Antiquities,  1838,  p.  184), 
based  on  the  testimony  of  the  ruins.     Cf.  O'Curry,  On  the  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Ancient  Irish,  London, '187 3,  III,  31,  who,  from  the  fact  that  the  old  docu- 
ment called  Crith-Gablach,  in  describing  the  houses  allotted  to  various  princes  and 
to  the  king,  gives  but  one  dimension  (I.e.,  Ill,  480,  491,  499,  508),  argues  that 
these  buildings  must  have  been  round.     Cf.  also  W.  K.  Sullivan  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  O'Curry,  I,  cccxlvi. 

2  Pictures  of  Celtic  round  houses  occur  on  the  monuments  (see  O'Curry,  I.e.,  I, 
ccxcviii  ff.),  where  are  illustrated  several  circular  houses  copied  from  the  so-called 
Colonne  Antonine  in  the   Louvre.     Strabo  says   that  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul 
"have  large  round  houses  constructed  of  boards  and  wicker  work  and  covered 
with  a  heavy  thatch  roof  "  ("  TOI>S  5'  ofaouj  IK  o-avldwv  Kal  ytppwv  exou<rt  fj^eydXovs 
0oXoei5e?5,  6po(f>ov  iro\i>i>  ^Trt/SdXXovres").     Strabo,  iv,    3,  ed.  Miiller  and  Diibner, 
Paris,  1853,  pp.  163-4.     Nearly  all  of  the  descriptions  of  ancient  Irish  palaces 
suggest  the  idea  of  roundness  ;  they  are  indeed  so  much  alike  that  their  language 
may  be  in  part  merely  conventional.     These  passages  have  been  collected  by 
J.  O'Beirne  Crowe,  R.  I.  A.  Irish  MSS.  Series,  I  (1870),  i,  pp.  141,  160-1  ;  cf. 
Petrie,  I.e.,  pp.  197  ff.     So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  denied  that  some  of  these 
palaces  were  circular.     Kuno  Meyer  (Hull,  Cuchullin  Saga,  London,  1898,  p.  289) 
and  Henderson  (Fled  Bricrend,  p.  146),  for  example,  agree  that  at  least  Medb's 
palace  at  Cruachan  was  of  that  form. 

8  That  is,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  customary  for  every  one  to  sit  with  his 
back  toward  the  wall  and  to  insist  that  no  one  come  between  him  and  the  fire 
(Sullivan  in  O'Curry,  I,  cccl,  following  a  passage  in  the  Lebor  na  hUidre). 
Sullivan  further  describes  the  interior  of  a  round  palace  :  "  The  fire  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  house.  There  was  but  one  door."  The  couches  went  all  round  the 
room  from  one  side  of  the  door  to  the  other.  "The  royal  seat  was  behind 
the  fire  and  fronting  the  door"  (p.  cccxlix).  "The  great  men  sat  on  either  side 
of  the  king  against  the  wall  "  (p.  cccl). 
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for  the  Irish  oblong  house 1  is  one  suited  to  a  circular  apartment  and 
perhaps  points  back  to  the  more  primitive  round  wattle  house,  being 
totally  unlike  the  Germanic  arrangement. 

It  appears  then  from  sources  so  widely  separated  as  classical 
antiquity  and  Irish  saga,  that  a  tendency  to  quarrel  about  prece- 
dence at  feasts  was  a  universal  Celtic  failing,  and  that  the  use  of  a 
round  table,  possibly  to  obviate  these  disputes,  was  widely  known 
and  probably  also  Pan-Celtic. 

Since  these  incidents  appear  to  be  Pan-Celtic,  they  must  have  been 
known  in  Britain,  and  stories  embodying  the  idea  of  the  Round 
Table  must  have  existed  in  Welsh  saga.  The  only  argument  that 
can  be  urged  against  this  obvious  deduction  is  that  based  on  the 
silence  of  Welsh  writers.2  Argumenta  ex  silentio  are  seldom  formi- 
dable, and  in  this  case  they  lose  their  importance  when  one  recollects 
how  little  Welsh  literature  that  can  be  called  old  has  been  preserved. 
There  is  no  comparison  in  this  respect  between  Welsh  and  Irish.3 
It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  turn  to  Irish 
literature  for  our  accounts  of  this  matter. 

Moreover,  the  silence  of  Welsh  authorities  is  not  absolute.  Traces 
of  a  tendency  to  quarrel  about  position  at  table  do  occur.  No  one 


1  By  Keating,  who  wrote  about  1630:  "The  form  of  their  banquet  halls  was 
long  and  narrow,  with  tables  at  both  sides  of  the  house.  .  .  .     The  lords  of  territo- 
ries, however,  had  a  choice  of  the  two  sides  ;  and  the  leaders  or  captains  occupied 
the  other  ;  while  the  ollamhs  and  chief   poets,  historians,    genealogists,  judges, 
musicians,  etc.,  occupied  the  upper  end ;  and  the  attendants  who  waited  on  the 
guests,  the  lower."     Quoted  from  O'Curry,  II,  14-15.     For  descriptions  in  the 
Book  of  Leinster  and  the    Yellow  Book  of  Lee  an  of  the  oblong  hall  at  Tara,  see 
Petrie,  pp.  204  ff. ;  cf.  Henderson,  p.  146. 

2  Cf.  Zimmer,  Gb'tt.  gel.  Anz.,  1890,  p.  795:  "  Dieser  Zusatz  [Wace's  mention 
of  the  Round  Table]  kann  sich  doch  schon  aus  dem  Grunde  nur  auf  die  aremori- 
kanischen   Bretonen   beziehen,  weil    eben  die  welsche  Arthursage  die  Tafelrunde 
nicht  kennt."     See  also  Golther,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Litt.,  Stuttgart,  1893,  I, 
148  :  "  Gottfried  und  die  walsche  Sage  wissen  nichts  von  der  Tafelrunde.     Wace 
erganzte  demnach  hier  aus  der  bretonisch-franzosischen  Sage." 

8  Brugger  seems  clearly  wrong  in  his  recent  remark  :  "  Der  Zeugnisse,  dass  in 
Grossbritannien  der  Glaube  an  das  Fortleben  Arthurs  existierte,  sind  sehr  wenige ; 
fiir  Wales  selbst  sind  gar  keine  gefunden  worden,  trotzdem  wir  doch  einen  grossen 
Teil der  wdlschen  Litteratur  und  Volkssagen  kennen."  Ztschr.f.franz.  Sprache  u. 
Litt.,  1898,  XX,  98.  (The  italics  are  mine.) 
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can  read  the  laws  of  Hywel  Dda,1  in  which  all  the  officers  of  the 
royal  palace  have  their  seats  in  the  hall  very  particularly  assigned  to 
them,  without  feeling  sure  that  such  pains  would  not  have  been  taken 
unless  experience  had  proved  it  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  quarrels 
about  precedence. 

Everything,  therefore,  tends  to  show  that  La^amon  has  preserved  a 
genuine  Welsh  tale,  and  this  view  is  absolutely  demanded  by  the 
detailed  coincidences  between  his  account  and  the  kind  of  story 
common  in  Irish  saga.  The  Round  Table  itself,  with  its  magical 
qualities  plainly  hinted  at  by  La^amon  (for  though  it  will  seat  six- 
teen hundred  men  and  more,  Arthur  is  told  that  he  can  carry  it  with 
him  on  his  journeys  wherever  he  rides),  is  closely  analogous  to  the 
magic  cauldrons,  magic  bushels,  and  magic  horns  so  often  men- 
tioned in  Irish  banquet  tales.2  No  doubt  I^amon's  words  mean 


1  These  laws  were  composed  about  940,  and  they  exist  in  a  MS.  said  by  Zim- 
mer  (Gbtt.  gel.  Anz.,  1890,  p.  812)  to  belong  to  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 
The  section  on  "  appropriate  places  "  in  the  Code  for  North  Wales  is  as  follows 
(Anc.  Laws  and  Inst.  of  Wales,  Record  Com.,  London,    1841,  p.  5):  "There  are 
fourteen  persons  who  sit  on  chairs  in  the  palace ;  four  of  them  in  the  lower  por- 
tion, and  ten  in  the  upper  portion.     The  first  is  the  king;  he  is  to  sit  next  the 
screen ;  next  to  him  the  canghellor ;    then  the   osb ;  then  the   edling ;  then  the 
chief  falconer ;  the   foot-holder  on  the  side   opposite  to  the  king's   dish ;   and 
the  mediciner,  at  the  base  of  the  pillar  opposite  to  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fire.     Next  to  the  other  screen,  the  priest  of  the  household  to  bless  the  food  and 
chaunt  the  '  Pater  ' ;  the  silentiary  is  to  strike  the  pillar  above  his  head  ;  next  to 
him  the  judge  of  the  court ;  next  to  him  the  chaired  bard  ;  the  smith  of  the 
court  on  the  end  of  the  bench  before  the  priest.     The  chief  of  the  household  is  to 
sit  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  with  his  left  hand  to  the  front  door;  and  those 
he  may  choose  of  the  household  with  him ;  and  the  rest  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door.     The  bard  of  the  household  is  to  sit  on  one  hand  of  the  chief  of  the  house- 
hold ;  the  chief  groom  next  to  the  king,  separated  by  the  screen ;  and  the  chief 
huntsman  next  to  the  priest  of  the  household  separated  by  the  screen."     With 
this  should  be  compared  the  statement  on  page  3,  which  reminds  us  of  Arthur's 
celebration  of  the  great  yearly  festivals  :  "  Three  times  in  the  year  the  twenty- 
four  officers  are  entitled  to  receive  according  to  law  their  woollen  garments  from 
the  king  and  their  linen  garments  from  the  queen.     Namely  at  Christmas,  Easter 
and  Whitsunday." 

2  Cf.   the  Serglige   Conculaind,   or  Sick-Bed  of  Cuchulinn,   Windisch,  Irische 
Texte,   I,  218,   11.   23-4   (from   the   Lebor  na  hUidre).     Loeg  finds   at  the  fairy 
palace  of  Labraid,  "  Dabach  and  do  mid  medrach  Oc  a  dail  for  in  teglach,  Maraid 
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that  the  table  would  seat  any  number,  however  great,  without  crowd- 
ing, just  as  the  magic  cauldron  in  Celtic  story  will  feed  an  indefi- 
nite number.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Welsh  ascribed  to 
Arthur  a  magic  table,  just  as  we  know  they  attributed  to  him  a  magic 
ship,  mantle,  sword,  lance,  shield,  and  dagger.1 


beos,  is  buan  in  bes,  Conid  bithlan  do  bithgres."  That  is,  —  "A  cask  there  with 
joyous  mead,  With  its  share  for  the  people  of  the  house,  It  remains  ever,  the  cus- 
tom is  perpetual,  So  that  it  is  always  full  continually."  Echtra  Cormaic  i  Tir 
Tairngiri,  Irische  Texte,  III,  i,  187-8,  from  a  fourteenth  century  MS.  "  [This 
cauldron]  used  to  return  and  deliver  to  every  company  their  suitable  food.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  no  boiled  meat  was  found  therein  save  what  would  supply  the  com- 
pany, and  the  food  proper  for  each  would  be  taken  thereout.  It  was  this  kind  of 
cauldron  that  Cormac  then  had  at  Tara."  Stokes'  trans.,  pp.  205-6.  Cf. 
Aidedh  Ferghusa  (printed  by  S.  H.  O'Grady,  Silva  Gadelica,  London,  1892,  I,  248, 
from  a  fifteenth  century  MS.),  where  King  lubhdan  is  represented  as  having  a 
full  set  of  magical  belongings,  a  spear  that  brings  good  fortune,  a  shield  that 
allows  none  carrying  it  to  be  wounded,  a  cloak  ever  new,  a  belt  that  keeps  off 
diseases,  etc. 

1  Kulhwch  and  Olwen,  ed.  Rhy~s  and  Evans,  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  I,  105. 
Arthur  says :  I  will  give  anything  in  the  world  "  except  my  ship  ;  and  my  man- 
tle ;  and  Caletvwlch  my  sword ;  and  Rongomyant  my  lance ;  and  Gwyneb- 
gwrthuchr  my  shield,  and  Carnwenhan  my  dagger,  and  Gwenhwyvar  my  wife." 
The  name  of  the  ship  was  Prytwenn  (I.e.,  pp.  132,  136-7).  We  are  not  told 
much  about  it,  but  one  may  guess  that  it  was  like  Odin's  ship  SkiiSblaftnir.  See 
Snorri's  Edda,  Gylfaginning,  chaps.  43,  44:  "The  sons  of  Ivaldimade  Skiftbla'S- 
nir  and  gave  the  ship  to  Freyr ;  it  is  so  great  that  all  the  gods  (cesir)  can  find 
place  in  it  with  their  weapons  and  equipment,  and  it  has  a  favorable  wind  as  soon 
as  the  sail  is  hoisted,  wherever  it  shall  go ;  but,  when  he  does  not  want  it  for  a 
sea  voyage,  it  is  made  of  so  many  pieces  and  with  such  cunning  that  he  may  fold 
it  together  like  a  cloth  (sem  duk)  and  put  it  in  his  pocket."  Cf.  Ynglingasaga, 
7  (ed.  Finnur  Jonsson,  p.  18),  Grimnismql,  44,  where  it  is  said  to  be  the  fastest  of 
ships.  Modern  Celtic  popular  stories  abound  in  such  ships.  See  Curtin,  Hero 
Tales  of  Ireland,  Boston,  1894,  p.  249,  where  a  staff  thrown  into  the  sea  becomes 
a  ship.  It  can  be  put  back  into  a  staff  again  and  carried  in  the  hand.  See 
also  W.  Larminie,  West  Irish  Folk-Tales,  London,  1893,  P-  535  Douglas  Hyde, 
Beside  the  Fire,  London,  1890,  p.  137,  where  a  magic  thimble  can  be  thrown  into 
the  water,  there  to  become  a  splendid  ship.  Cf.  Waifs  and  Strays  of  Celtic  Tra- 
dition, London,  1889-91,  II,  59,  349;  III,  147,  289;  J.  F.  Campbell,  Popular 
Tales  of  the  West  Highlands,  Edinburgh,  1860,  I,  58,  237  ;  II,  439,  469.  For  the 
sake  of  completeness,  cf.  also  Arthur's  mantle,  mentioned  among  the  thirteen 
rarities  of  the  isle  Britain  (Jones,  Welsh  Bards,  London,  1802,  II,  47).  It  made 
the  wearer  invisible.  Arthur's  magic  sword  Caliburnus  and  lance  Ron  (Geoffrey's 
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The  way  in  which  the  feast  in  La^amon  is  continued  after  the 
slaughter  has  been  made  to  cease  and  the  dead  have  been  carried 
out  and  buried  finds  a  curious  parallel  in  the  Bruiden  na  hAlmaine.1 
This  is  an  account  of  a  combat  at  one  of  Finn's  banquets,  in  which 
more  than  eleven  hundred  of  those  present  were  slain.  It  relates  that, 
after  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order,  "  the  dead  were  carried  out 
and  buried  in  deep  wide-sodded  graves.  Then  the  great  house  was 
cleansed  and  every  one  seated  himself  again  in  order  of  nobility  and 
patrimony."  Thus  the  banquet  was  continued  for  fourteen  days 
more.  Parallels 2  such  as  these  put  the  Welsh  origin  of  the  Round 
Table  story  in  La^amon  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt. 

Something  ought  now  to  be  said  of  the  account  of  the  Round 
Table  given  by  Wace.  The  relation  this  bears  to  the  corresponding 
passage  in  La^amon  is  apparent  when  once  it  is  admitted  that  the 
tale  is  borrowed  from  Celtic  saga.  Wace  evidently  knows  the  whole 
story,  but  for  some  reason  does  not  choose  to  tell  it,  probably  be- 
cause he  does  not  find  it  in  Geoffrey's  famous  history.  He  contents 
himself,  therefore,  with  giving  a  mere  summary,  which  by  itself  is 
not  very  clear,  but  every  word  of  which  is  explained  when  the  com- 
plete tale  as  given  by  La^amon  is  compared.  La^amon,  who  tells 


Historia.)  ix,  4)  are  well  known. —  Geoffrey  also  assigns  to  Arthur  a  marvellous 
shield  Priwen.  It  may  indeed  be  that  he  has  here  simply  transferred  to  the 
shield  the  name  of  the  king's  ship,  which  he  has  no  occasion  to  mention.  But, 
in  the  light  of  what  precedes,  it  is  possible  to  hold  that  Arthur's  shield  and  ship 
may  have  been  identical,  and  that  when  the  king  wished  to  pass  over  the  sea  he 
had  only  to  place  his  shield  in  the  water,  where  it  was  at  once  transformed  into  a 
spacious  vessel.  This  idea  is  favored  by  the  connection  indicated  between  Arthur 
and  Avallon,  whither  he  is  borne  at  the  last  in  a  mysterious  ship. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  translation  of  the  Welsh  text  at  the  beginning  of 
this  note  is  my  own.  Loth's  translation  of  the  passage  (Les  Mab.,  I,  200)  seems 
to  be  defective;  for,  without  any  apparent  reason,  he  omits  the  reference  to 
Arthur's  ship. 

1  Printed  by  S.  H.  O'Grady,  Silva  Gadelica,  London,  1892,  I,  336  ff.,  from  a 
fifteenth  century  MS.     Though  this  story  cannot  pretend  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
Irish  tales  previously  quoted,  it  doubtless   gives  in   most  respects  an  accurate 
picture  of  early  customs. 

2  The  presence  of  women  at  the  feast  described  by  La^amon  finds  parallels 
everywhere  in  Irish  story,  as  does  also  his  mention  of  gleemen  and  harpers  who 
played  at  the  beginning  of  the  banquet. 
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the  whole  story,  translates  the  latter  part  of  Wace's  account  at  a 
point  where  it  comes  in  very  well.  He  also  quotes  Wace's  remark 
that  the  Britons  made  many  fables  respecting  Arthur's  Round  Table, 
and  comments  on  it,  saying  that  every  man  who  loves  another  will 
invent  tales  about  him  beyond  the  truth.  La^amon  is  careful  to 
show,  however,  that  he  does  not  regard  his  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Round  Table  as  one  of  these  "tales  beyond  the  truth"  by 
adding  the  words, 

ah  J>is  is  }>at  soiftte 

bi  ArSure  }>an  kinge. 

That  Wace  knew  the  whole  story  is  proved,  moreover,  by  his  men- 
tion of  King  Romarec,1  a  name  that  nowhere  occurs  in  Geoffrey's 
History.  Here  again  we  observe  that  Wace  tells  no  story  about 
Romarec,  but  merely  introduces  him  into  Geoffrey's  list  of  the  kings 
who  became  subject  to  Arthur  and  gave  hostages.  La^amon,  how- 
ever, gives  a  detailed  account  of  how  Rumaret,  as  he  spells  the 
name,  was  compelled  by  Arthur  to  send  his  eldest  son  to  court  as  a 
hostage,  and  adds  that  it  was  this  young  man,  "  Rumarettes  sone  of 
Winet-londe,"  who  took  a  leading  part  in  quelling  the  disturbance  at 
Arthur's  feast.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  this  Round 
Table  story  was  known  both  in  Wales  and  in  Armorica,  to  Wace  as 
well  as  La^amon,  though  only  the  English  writer  tells  it  in  full. 

Of  course  it   is  theoretically  possible  to  maintain  that  La^amon 


1  It  looks  as  if  popular  tradition  had  connected  Romarec  with  Arthur,  so  that 
Wace  felt  obliged  to  mention  him  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  The  derivation 
of  Romarec  is  not  clear.  If  the  first  syllable  could  be  explained  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  the  latter  part  might  be  the  well-established  Welsh  name  Meuric.  Cf. 
W.  F.  Skene,  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  Edinburgh,  1868,  II,  55.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  Brut  Tysilio  substitutes  for  Geoffrey's  "  Sater  rex  Demetorum" 
(ix,  12),  Wace's  "Stater  li  rois  des  Surgalois  "  (II,  97),  I^amon's  "  Stater  king 
of  Suftwales  "  (II,  .599),  an  entirely  different  name,  "  Meyric  vrenin  Dyfed  "  ( J/JT. 
Arch,  ed.,  1801,  II,  320),  thus  representing  Meyric  as  one  of  the  four  subject  kings 
who  placed  the  crown  on  Arthur's  head  at  his  coronation.  In  the  text  of  Wace 
as  printed  by  Le  Roux  de  Lincy  there  is  a  Rimarec  de  Cantorbiere  mentioned  in 
verse  10534  (II,  98),  but  this  is  probably  only  a  bad  reading,  for  the  variants 
Khnare  and  Quinmare  are  given,  while  Geoffrey  has  at  this  place  Kimmare 
(ix.  12),  and  Laj.,  Kinmarc  (II,  600). 
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made  up  his  detailed  story  out  of  whole  cloth,  following  the  slight 
hints  given  by  Wace.  This  hypothesis  would  oblige  us  to  assume 
that  both  Wace  and  L^amon  were  clever  fabricators,  and  that  La^a- 
mon,  at  least,  was  a  thorough-going  realist  of  such  ability  as  to 
deserve  comparison  with  the  best  modern  representatives  of  the 
school.  Even  if  this  were  assumed,  the  close  parallelism  between 
La^amon's  story  and  the  accounts  given  by  the  Greek  historian 
Posidonius  and  the  ancient  Irish  saga  writers,  —  all  of  which  were  of 
course  quite  unknown  to  La^amon,  —  would  be  little  short  of  mirac- 
ulous. It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  attempt  can  be  made  to  maintain 
this  difficult  hypothesis  in  the  face  of  the  simple  and  natural  expla- 
nation that  both  Wace  and  La^amon  knew  a  widely  current  Celtic 
folk-tale  which  has  its  foundation  in  the  primitive  ages  pictured  to 
us  by  Posidonius  and  the  Irish  saga  writers.  It  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  La^amon  was  following  a  Welsh  folk-tale. 

Since  the  existence  of  a  genuine  Welsh  tradition  about  the  Round 
Table  may  now  be  confidently  asserted,  let  us  see  what  inferences 
may  be  drawn.  The  most  simple  and  natural  inference,  one  that 
probably  every  reader  has  already  drawn  for  himself,  is  that  Arthur's 
Round  Table  must  be  an  early  Welsh  tradition.1  This  conclusion 
is  so  obvious  that  it  will  probably  not  be  questioned,  except  by  those 
who  are  already  committed  to  the  theory  of  an  exclusively  Armori- 
can  origin  for  Arthurian  stories.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  any  one 
holding  such  views  to  contend  that,  granting  the  Round  Table  to  be 
a  Celtic  institution,  the  attribution  of  it  to  Arthur  was  perhaps  a 
late  affair,  and  originated  in  Armorica  ;  that  Welsh  literature  and 


1  There  is  nothing  in  Welsh  literature  that  forbids  us  to  think  that  the  Round 
Table  was  a  Pan-Celtic  institution,  early  associated  with  Arthur,  though  it  is  not 
contended  that  it  was  among  the  Welsh  so  prominent  a  feature  of  Arthur's  story 
as  it  became  in  the  later  romances.  It  was  probably  only  one  of  many  magical 
things  that  tradition  had  connected  with  him,  and  very  likely  to  the  Welsh 
seemed  less  important  than  his  ship  and  his  sword.  It  is  not  therefore  remark- 
able that  the  triads  and  Kulhwch  and  Olwen  do  not  happen  to  mention  it. 
Compare  Arthur's  hunt  of  the  Twrch  Trwyth.  This  is  alluded  to  in  the  so-called 
Nennius  (ed.  J.  Stevenson,  London,  1838,  §  73),  but  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lucky  preservation  of  Kulhwch  and  Oliven  (and  that  only  in  a  fourteenth  century 
MS.)  would  anybody  have  dared  assert  that  the  boar  hunt  was  an  early  Welsh 
tale  about  Arthur  ?  Would  it  not  have  seemed  more  likely  that  the  remark  in 
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Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  knew  nothing  of  this  connection,  and  hence 
did  not  mention  it  in  their  accounts  of  Arthur;  that  Wace's  Jlnit 
first  brought  news  of  this  connection  to  England  ;  and  finally,  that 
La^amon,  engaged  in  translating  Wace,  and  already  familiar  with 
some  Welsh  tale  about  a  round  table,  seized  the  opportunity  to 
insert  this  bit  of  popular  tradition  into  the  Arthur  story. 

Of  course  such  an  hypothesis  would  explain  all  the  phenomena ; 
but  it  is  so  complicated  and  arbitrary  that  it  cannot  make  headway 
against  the  simple  and  easy  explanation  that  naturally  occurs  to  one, 
unless  it  be  supported  by  positive  evidence. 

Evidence  of  this  kind  is  not  forthcoming,  and  the  hypothesis  itself 
is  antecedently  very  improbable.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen 
that  a  Round  Table  story  appears  to  be  a  part  of  genuine  Welsh 
tradition.  The  Welsh  must  have  told  it  about  some  hero,  for  the 
incident  is  not  one  that  can  stand  alone.  It  requires  a  national  chief- 
tain, a  Conchobar  or  an  Ailill,  as  a  central  figure.  Of  whom  did  the 
WTelsh  tell  it  if  not  of  Arthur  ?  Another  Welsh  hero  whom  the  tale 
would  seem  to  fit  is  hardly  known.  Secondly,  the  laws  of  Hywel  Dda1 
show  that  the  Welsh  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century  had  at  their 
courts  a  highly  developed  system  of  precedence,  and  would  certainly 
be  likely  in  their  stories  to  assign  to  their  national  hero  a  similar 
arrangement.2  Thirdly,  the  Welsh  Kulhwch  and  Olwen,  which  is 


Nennius  was  a  mere  invention  ?  Who  knows  how  many  Welsh  stories  about 
Arthur  have  been  lost  ?  No  significance  can  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the 
Welsh  Gereint  and  Enid,  which  is  supposedly  a  prose  working-over  of  Chretien's 
Erec  et  Enide,  has  omitted  all  reference  to  the  Round  Table.  The  Round  Table 
is  mentioned  but  three  times  in  all  Chretien's  works,  twice  in  Erec  (vv.  83  and 
1689  in  Foerster's  editions)  and  once  in  Perceval  (v.  9495,  ed.  Potvin,  Mons, 
1866,  III,  1 1).  Gereint  and  Enid  (as  well  as  Peredur)  at  the  corresponding  places 
has  omitted  large  sections  of  the  story  as  given  by  Chretien.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  the  Round  Table  passages  have  been  allowed  to  drop  along  with 
their  context. 

1  See  p.  198,  above. 

2  Zimmer  urges  as  testimony  that  the  Round  Table  was  felt  to  be  Armorican 
in  origin,  but  not  with  much  confidence,  a  passage  in  the  lolo  MSS.  characterized 
by  himself  as  a  "jiingere  Fabelei  und  Combination,"  which  declares  that  (about 
the  year  1077)  Rhys  ab  Tewdwr  returned  from  a  sojourn  in  Brittany  and  "brought 
back  with  him  the  institution  of  the  Round  Table  to  Wales,  where  it  had  fallen 
into  neglect  and  had  been  forgotten  "  (Gott.  gel.  Anz.,  1890,  p.  796>  note)- 
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generally  admitted  to  be  an  early  tale,1  though  it  does  not  mention 
the  Round  Table,  assigns  to  Arthur  a  court  and  a  great  company  of 
subordinate  heroes2  and  thus  plainly  indicates  that  he  was  the  kind 
of  prince  about  whom  the  Round  Table  story  might  well  be  told. 
Lastly,  the  archaic  Welsh  dialogue  between  Arthur  and  Gwenhwy- 
far,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Ferdinand  Lot's  recently  expressed 
idea3  that  the  use  of  the  adjective  hir  ('long')  does  not  exclude  a 
reference  to  the  Round  Table,  certainly  represents  Arthur  as  seated 
at  a  table,  engaged  in  distributing  wine  to  his  companions.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  such  a  hero  could  have  escaped  having  the  Round 
Table  story  told  of  him,  if,  as  seems  evident,  the  institution  was 
known  in  Welsh  tradition. 

Without  raising  the  question  whether  the  historical  Arthur  actu- 
ally had  a  round  table,  it  may  be  fairly  left  for  the  reader  to  decide 
between  the  simple  and  natural  view  which  recognizes  the  great 
probability  that  the  figure  of  Arthur  would,  like  a  magnet,  attract  a 


1  Zimmer,  I.e.,  p.  524.     Cf.  p.  525:  "  Ich  habe  schon    oben    hervorgehoben, 
dass  in  Kilhwch  urn  Arthur  eine  grosse  Schaar  Helden  versammelt  1st,  wie  es 
sich  fur  den  alten  dux  bellorum  ziemt,  aber  dass  eine  Tafelrunde  im  Sinne  der 
franz.  Texte  unbekannt  1st." 

2  Among  specified  functionaries  in  Kulhwch  and  Olwen  are  Arthur's  chief 
huntsmen  (p.  no),  and  Bedwini,  the  bishop  who  blessed  Arthur's  meat  and  drink 
(p.  112,'  ed.  Rhys  and  Evans,   The  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  Vol.  I).     Cf.  the  chief 
huntsman  and  the  priest  who  blessed  the  food,  in  the  laws  of  Hywel  Dda. 

3  The  stanza  that  concerns  us  is  : 

Mi  a  welais  wr  graddol  o  faint 
Ar  fwrdd  hir  Arthur  yn  Dyfnaint 
Yu  rhannu  gwin  iw  geraint. 

Myvyrian  Archaiology,  I,  175. 
Rhys's  translation  is  as  follows  : 

I  have  seen  a  man  of  moderate  size 
At  Arthur's  long  table  in  Devon 
Dealing  out  wine  to  his  friends. 

Arthurian  Legend,  p.  58. 

Lot's  remarks  are :  "  Je  dois  mettre  en  garde  centre  le  sens  du  mot  hir.  Son 
sens  propre  est  bien  'long,'  mais  il  peut  signifier  aussi,  par  extension,  'grand.' 
En  sorte  que  cette  table  longue  pourrait  tres  bien  etre  une  '  table  grande,'  de 
forme  quelconque.  Et  peut-etre  aurions-nous  dans  ce  vers,  oil  Ton  voit  Arthur 
distribuer  le  vin  &  ses  compagnons  ou  amis  (cerainf),  une  allusion  galloise  &  la 
Table  Ronde  ?  "  (Romania,  XXVIII,  1899,  347»  note-) 
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floating  Round  Table  story  to  itself,  and  the  complex  and  arbitrary 
hypothesis  before  set  forth,  — an  hypothesis  which,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, requires  one  to  believe  that  stories  of  Arthur  and  stones 
of  a  round  table  existed  for  centuries  side  by  side  without  ever  min- 
gling, and  that  finally,  when  they  did  come  together  in  Armorica,  no 
word  of  the  connection  reached  the  Brythonic  Celts  of  kindred 
speech  who  lived  in  Cornwall  and  Wales. 

In  any  case,  whether  one  chooses  the  natural,  or  some  complicated, 
hypothesis  as  to  the  relation  of  Arthur  to  the  Round  Table,  the  fol- 
lowing points  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  so  far  as  anything  not 
supported  by  direct  testimony  ever  can  be  certain.  First,  the  Round 
Table  was  a  very  early  Pan-Celtic  institution,  and  is  to  be  added  to 
the  list  of  things  that  are  "  gemeinkeltisch  " J ;  secondly,  Wace  was 
giving  a  truthful  report  when  he  declared  that  the  "  Breton  "  had 
much  to  say  respecting  Arthur's  Round  Table  ;  and,  finally,  when 
we  read  La^amon's  curious  tale,  we  are  not  following  cunningly  de- 
vised fables,  but  receiving  a  simple  transcript  of  ancient  Welsh 

tradition. 

ARTHUR  C.  L.  BROWN. 

1  Cf.  Zimmer,  Gott.  gel.  Anz.,  1890,  pp.  516-20. 
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